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PREFACE 


TO THE 

REVISED EDITION, 


The History of England from 1815 the present time may 
be conveniently grouped into distinct periods. The first of 
these periods dates from the Peace, and terminates soon 
after the accession of George IV. to the throne; the second 
commences with the reconstruction of the Liverpool Adminis- 
tration, by the appointment of Peel to the Home Office 
and of Canning to the Colonial Office, and ends soon after 
the passage of the Reform Act; the third comprises the 
history of the Whig Ministiy from the passage of the 
Reform Act to the fall of Melbourne in 1841; the fourth, 
concerned with the gradual adoption of Free Trade under 
Peel and Russell, was inaugurated by the Budget of 1842, 
and was crowned by the repeal of the Navigation Acts in 
1849, The first of these periods, during which Englishmen 
enjoyed less real liberty than at any time since the Revolu- 
tion of 1688, was a period of Reaction; the second of them, 
memorable for five great revolutions in law, in commerce, 
in foreign policy, in religion, and in organic politics, was 
a period of Reform ; the third, which deals not only with 
the successes of the Whigs under Grey, but with their failures 
under Melbourne, is concerned with the decline and fall of 
the Whig Ministry; the fourth relates the triumph of Free 
Trade, 
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During the same time the foreign policy of the country was 
subjected to changes as remarkable as those which charac- 
terised its domestic policy. Under Castlereagh, this country 
ranged itself on the side of Autocracy; under Canning and 
under Palmerston, while Grey remained in power, it supported 
the cause of Constitutional Government ; under Aberdeen, it 
pursued a policy of Non-Intervention; under Palmerston, it 
adopted the cause of Nationalities, asseitmg at the same time 
its right to protect British interests, or interests which were 
supposed to be British, and by doing so entered on the drift 
which eventually involved it in the Crimean War. 

A mere narrative of the domestic and foreign policy of a 
nation forms only a portion, and, as some people would say, 
an unimportant portion, of the history of a nation. During 
the present century the British people has doubled its numbers 
at home, and occupied and conquered vast territories abroad. 
In the present work, stress has been laid on the causes which 
have led to the moral and material development of the nation ; 
and an attempt has been made to desciibe, in bxief outline, 
the events which have brought India under the sovereignty 
of England, and have led to the introduction of autonomous 
institutions into the larger British Colonies, 

In preparing the work for a new edition, the author has 
not merely endeavoured to correct the few errors which he 
has himself detected, or which have been pointed out to him 
by his Clitics, but he has also in one or two instances re- 
arranged portions of his narrative, and modified the language 
in which some of his judgments were expressed in earlier 
editions. 


Government House, Isle op Man, 
/me 1890. 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE MATERIAL CONDITION OF ENGLAND IN iHrs- 

The story of Watciloo foims the natuial and appiopiiate 
conclusion of the long and exciting cluiptcr of European 
history by which it is preceded. The dark war cloud, which 
had lowered for a quarter of a century over ICurope, ^ 
rolled away with the last wreath of smoke which 
hung over Napoleon’s defeated and disorganised 
host A long and cruel war was to be followed by a long and 
remarkable peace, A brighter dawn was to usher in a happier 
day. Countries, which again and again had been disfigured 
by the ruinous havoc of advancing and retreating balttUions, 
were to smile anew. Mon, who had been bom and reared to 
manhood to feed the armies which ambition had enrolled or 
patriotism had organised, were to be permitted to devote their 
energies and abililies to the prosecution of peaceful industries. 
The ocean, the common thoroughfare of a world, was again 
to be opened to the flags of every nation, 'Fhc old rivalry 
in arms was to be succeeded by a now rivalry in trade and 
industry, 'i'hc ploughshare had been beaten, twenty-four 
years before, into the sword i the sword was to be converted 
into a pruning-hook. 

The face of Europe had been rudely disfigured by the 
bloodshed and the burnings, the sieges and the massacres, 
which had distinguished the twenty-four preceding years ; but 
the map of Europe had not been materially changed by the 
victories and defeats which had taken place in the period 

voi*. I. A 
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The conqueror of the world had been driven back within his 
original boundaries, and the title which arms had won had 
been lost in the shock of arms. The five great powers of 
Europe at the commencement of the war lemained the five 
great powers at its close. Millions of lives had been wasted ; 
untold treasure had been expended ; the progress of civilisa- 
tion had been checked ; neaily every power on the Continent 
had been humbled in succession ; and nearly every continental 
power found itself, at the close of the struggle, in much the 
same position which it had occupied at its commencement 

France had suffered more severely, and benefited more 
largely, than any other power from the protracted warfare 
which she herself had provoked France seems 

ranee. nature to occupy the first place among 

the nations of the Continent. The feitility of her soil, the 
excellence of her climate, the convenience of hei situation, 
the capacity of her harbours, the genius of her people, com- 
bine to give her power in war and advantage in trade. A 
hundred years before the great Revolution of the eighteenth 
century a powerful monarch, admirably seived by a succession 
of able ministers, raised her to a position of unprecedented 
importance and power. Richelieu and Mazarin increased the 
influence of their country abroad ; Colbert studded it with 
lasting monuments of internal prospeiity ; Turenne and Luxem- 
bourg won for its arms the reputation of invincibility ; Vauban 
protected its territory with fortresses which seemed impregnable. 
The distant Russian had no power to interfere in the politics 
of Western Em ope ; the Austrian Csesar was compelled to 
defer to the Grand Monarque, degenerate Spain was expect- 
ing, on the death of its weak king, the calamity of a disputed 
succession; Britain was fretting under the corrupt govern- 
ment of the restored Stuarts. France, in one sentence, was 
supreme m Europe. 

If Louis were absolute abroad, he was still more absolute in 
his own dominions. The will of the k'ug was the law of the 
land ; and the people submitted, like sheep to a shepherd, to 
the orders of their ruler, It w?.» enough for them that they 
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participated in the glories which his arms had achieved, that 
they witnessed the giandeur with which he was surrounded. 
Secure under his stiong arm, they were able to prosecute their 
own industries with success They were, indeed, excluded 
from all share in the administration of the State, or even of the 
municipalities m which they lesided, but the firm and intelli- 
gent government of the king and of his eailier ministers lecon- 
ciled them to their own political annihilation. 

Fifteen years before the close of the seventeenth century 
the peace of the monarchy was distuibcd by the action of the 
monarch. The Huguenots, who comprised the most indus- 
trious and most orderly of his subjects, enjoyed viitual liberty 
under the Edict of Nantes. I'he edict liad been in force for 
nearly a century, when it was revoked by the arbitiary art 
of Louis XIV. Hundreds of thousands of French men and 
women weie compelled to choose between the sacrifice of their 
faith and the abandonment of their country, and in an evil 
hour for France hundreds of thousands accepted the hard 
alternative and left her shores. France was dciirived of the 
most independent and mdustrious of her population, and had 
no means of repainng the loss which bigotry had inihrted on 
her. The loss was the more serious because internal weakn*‘ss 
was followed by external complications, d’he <leath of the 
King of Spain let loose once more the dogs of war on ICurojie, 
though the circumstances under which the new war broke out 
differed widely from those under which the last war had do.scd. 
England, no longer chafing under a corrupt government, had 
chosen for a sovereign the first diplomatist in ISurope. Her 
armies, composed of troops of many nations, were under the 
command of the first soldier of his age. 'Fhe policy of William 
survived his life; the genius of Marlborough defied the best 
efforts of the Grand Monaique and his generals I^uis had 
to consent to a ruinous peace. He had to contemplate a 
bankrupt excheqxier. The situation was grave in the extreme. 
It required men to save a government which had fallen into 
disrepute, and, unfortunately for the Bourbons, they depended 
In the hour of their need on women. Mainlcnon and Pom;* 
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padour swayed the policy of Louis XIV, and Louis XV. The 
debauchery of the court, the corruption of the government, 
the extravagance of the administration, the accumulation of 
debt, the increase of taxation, all paved the way for the 
inevitable event Autociacy stood firm till rum overtook it, 
and then surrendered at discretion by summoning the States 
General. 

The course which the Revolution took was horrible, but its 
excesses may more justly be attributed to the previous conduct 
of the court than to the ferocity of the people. The farther 
the arrow is drawn back the farther it will fly, the harder the 
blow the stionger the rebound. The strength of reaction is 
measured by the force of the movement which it succeeds. 
For centuries the people of France had been legaided by the 
Government as so many cattle; they had been deprived of 
every privilege ; they had borne exclusively the entire weight 
of the national taxation. They suddenly found themselves 
in possession of almost absolute power. 'I'hey used it to 
accomplish many wise reforms, whose wisdom was forgotten 
amidst the extravagance and cruelty which unfortunately suc- 
ceeded them. The force of the flood swept away the men 
^ho had raised the sluice gates. The mild despotism of the 
Bourbons was followed by the sanguinary despotism of the 
people. France lay welteiing in its own blood, and the rest of 
Europe stood aghast at the spectacle, I'he inevitable reaction 
again came. The 1'errorists succumbed before a new revolution. 
The nation, horrified at the use which its delegates had made 
of the power which had been entrusted to them, transferred the 
supreme authority to an oligarchy. The oligarchical Direc- 
tory gave way, in its turn, to a Consulate : the Consulate to 
an Empire. France, after all her sacrifices, was still at the 
mercy of one man. She had exchanged a Log for a Stork — 
a Bourbon for a Napoleon. 

The events, which had raised an artillery colonel to the 
throne of France, were partly attributable to the policy which 
the other nations of Europe pursued at the juncture. Austria 
and Prussia, Russia and Great Britain, had no concern with 
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the internal affairs of France. But empciois and kings, who 
owed their thiones to what they were jdeascd to call the grace 
of God, were reluctant to admit that a monarch only reigned 
by the grace of his people. Austria and Piu^sia joined hands 
to march on Pans and restore a rightful king to his thionc. 
The allies imagined that they had an easy task before them, 
and that the French rustics \sould be unable to resist the 
onslaught of regular troops. But old-fashioned tactics were 
powerless before the new force to which France bad given 
birth The great revolutionary wave swept the armies of its 
opponents, as it had already swept the fiom the soil 

of France. The confedeiacy had the effect of consolidating the 
power which it was intended to subdue. Party spirit yielded 
to the calls of patriotism : division was lejdaced by union ; and 
the steps, which were taken to replace the monarchy, made tin* 
restoration of the monaichy impracticable. 

From the hour at which the French peasants learned to 
stand at Valmy, the course of the Revolution was derided. 
Revolutionary excess found a vent in the passion for military 
aggrandisement, and France turned against her neighbours the 
arms which she had been employing against her own citizens. 
From that hour the neutiality of Europe became impossilde. 
From being the attacked, Fiance became the attacking party. 
From that hour, too, it became certain that PYance would sooner 
or later pass under the rule of a successful soldier, and she found 
in Napoleon one of the most .successful soldiers that the world 
has ever seen. It would be useless to recapitulate here the 
brilliant achievements which the hVcnch accomplished under 
the guidance of their consul and their emperor. P'or fifteen 
years no nation seemed capable of withstanding his power, no 
general of coping with his daring genius. All Europe was 
overrun by the French armies; all Europe trembled at the 
nod of the French emperor. But the gigantic conquests of 
the conqueror prepared the way for his fall. 'Plic supplies 
from which he drew his armies were exhausted by the prodigal 
use which he made of them. A disastrous expedition, result- 
ing in the total destruction of the Grand Army, hastened the 
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collapse which would otherwise have approached more slowly 
Europe rose from its despair as the rums of Napoleon^s hosts 
rolled back from Russia, and Leipsic and Waterloo stripped 
France of all her conquests, and deprived Napoleon of all his 
authority. 

But, though France had been diiven back into her old 
boundaries, though the legitimate king had been restored 
to the throne of his ancestors by the bayonets of foreign 
soldiers, something had been gained by the twenty-five years 
of alternate suffering and glory through which the nation had 
passed. The old court conuption, the old feudal pnvileges, 
the old oppressions, the carv6es, the tithmgs, the quarterings 
of troops had been swept away never to return. A Bourbon 
was again supreme, but his supremacy was very different from 
that of his ancestors. A parliament, elected by a popular 
suffrage, imposed some kind of control on the actions of bis 
ministers, and the king by the grace of God and the help of 
foreign soldiery depended for the retention of his power on 
the favour of his people. 

If Austria had suffered less severely than France, she had won 

Austria House of Hapsburg still retained 

its hereditary possessions, but it had lost the rich 
Netherlands which had been ceded to it at Utrecht a century 
before; and the proud position in central Europe which its 
representative occupied as Empeior of Germany. At the 
outbreak of the revolutionary war, three centuries had passed 
since the election of Maximilian of Austria to the imperial 
throne. At the close of the revolutionary war, nearly three 
centuries had passed since the election of Maximilian's grand- 
son Charles to the same dignity had united the great powers 
of Germany and Spain, and had given the House ot Haps- 
burg predominance in Europe. The imperial dignity was still 
enjoyed by one of Maximilian’s direct descendants. But 
the fortunes of his family had been subjected m the interval 
to many vicissitudes. Germany and Spain had again been 
separated on Charles' abdication, the emperor’s brother Ferdi- 
nand succeeding to the empire, the emperor’s son Philip in* 
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heriting the Spanish throne. The remoter causes which ulti- 
mately led to the decline and fall of Spam had their ongin in 
events which happened before even Thilip^s birth. But his 
intoleiablc bigotry hastened a crisis which a more prudent 
man might possibly have averted, and might probably have 
postponed. The empire which had formed the most important 
portion of the possessions of Charles V. was reserved for a 
nobler history. 

Feidinand succeeded to all the heieditary possessions which 
his brother Chailes had held m Germany. He acquired the 
kingdoms of Hungary and Bolieuiia by marnage. Enlaiged 
by these acquisitions, Austiia maintained its [position in Euiope 
for nearly two centuiies. During this period it passed thiougb 
a greater numbci of ciiscs than any othei State, 1 )uring lh<i 
sixteenth century Austria was the bariier on which tnc waves of 
Mohammedan invasion beat in vain. Duiing the first half of 
the seventeenth century she was the champion of the Roman 
Catholic faith; during the next hundred years she wa.s le- 
peatedly opposed to the power of France; and m 1740 the 
accession of Maria d'heresa to the throne threatened her with 
dismemberment Austria was opposed to the boldest tactician 
of the age, and was exposed to the burnt of the great Frede- 
rick’s attack. She was unable to jirevent the consolidation of 
the Russian empire, or the permanent lo.ss of one of her own 
provinces. But the Seven Yeans’ War had been as lata! to 
other countries, and Maria 'rheicsa, on her clcatli-bcd, had the 
satisfaction of leaving her emiiire ])rosperou.s and peaceful. 

Maria Theresa died in 1780. IVo of her sons, Joseph 
and Leopold, successively succeeded to her dominions; her 
daughter, Marie Antoinette, was married to Louis XVL d’bc 
misfortune.s of his unhappy sister naturally induced I^o|)oId 
to interfere in her favour, and notwithstamling the traditional 
jealousy, which sepaiatcd tl^ two countries, Prussia and 
Austria entered into an alliance agaimt revolution in France. 
Leopold did not long survive the treaty which he thus made* 
He had the good fortune to die before the misery of his .sister 
was complete, or the disasters which were already threatening 
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had overtaken his country. A long war, or rather a seiies of 
wars, weakened the power of the Austrian empire. The fiist 
of these wars was concluded in 1797 by the tieaty of Campo 
Formio Austria was compelled to cede Flanders, the left 
bank of the Rhine, and all her Italian provinces, to her 
victorious antagonist. She gained the doubtful advantage of 
acquiring the Venetian tenitory, which Napoleon permitted 
her to seize. In the second of these wars Austria made a 
gallant, and at first successful, effort to recover her lost 
territory. But Marengo in Italy, and Hohenlinden in the 
Black Forest, enabled the French to repeat at Luneville, m 
i8or, the conditions which they had imposed at Campo 
Formio in 1797. At the outset of the third war Mackes 
surrender at Ulin opened the road to Vienna, and allowed 
Napoleon to enter the capital of Austria without even fighting 
a pitched battle. The victory of Austerlitz confirmed the im- 
pression which the fall of Vienna had already made. A peace 
was hastily diawn up at Presburg, by which Austria consented 
to fresh sacrifices. The confederation of the Rhine, partly 
formed out of the spoils of which she was stripped, formed 
a barrier between her and France ; and the emperor, driven 
from his German dominions, was compelled to renounce the 
title which his family had enjoyed for centuries. The Emperor 
of Germany became Empeior of Austria. 

Three disastrous wars, such as those which were concluded 
at Campo Formio, at Luneville, and at Presburg, would have 
destroyed the power of almost any State. Austria, however, 
had no sooner obtained the respite which she required, than 
she commenced preparations for renewing the struggle. War 
again broke out in 1809 ; and, though the French were again 
ultimately successful, the contest proved more equal than on 
any previous occasion. Vienna fell i but the fall of Vienna 
was the signal for the most memorable struggle which Europe 
had yet seen. The Austrians, under the guidance of the 
Archduke Charles, compelled Napoleon to retreat from the 
field of Aspern. The fearful struggle at Wagram increased 
the glory with which Aspern had already surrounded the arms 
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of Austria. Austria for the fouith tune was compelled to 
conclude peace with her conqucior. 'hhe treaty of Vienna 
imposed on her fiesh sacaflces, but it leslorcd the laurels 
which she had previously lost 

Within six months of the date on which the tieaty of Vienna 
was signed, Napoleon obtained a divorce from the lunpress 
Josephine, and married Maria Louisa, the daughter of the 
Emperor of Austria. The marriage enabled Austria to wuth 
diaw from the stiuggle in which she had suffered such ceuous 
reverses For more than three years she remained at peace ; 
but the three years during wdiich she was at i^cace were big 
with the fate of the world. The standauls of France were 
rolled back from the luins of Moscow; the French troops 
were gradually forced to relax their hold on S]win, and to 
retieat acioss the Pyrenees Napoleon, posted on the Elbe, 
still defied the united efibrts of Russia, Prussia, and Sweden; 
and Austria, urged m one direction by the natural aflcction of 
Its emperor for his daughter, impelled in the other by a tra- 
ditional jealousy of French aggrandisement, hesitated to take 
part m the contest For a few weeks Francis and Mcltcrnich 
seemed likely to be the arbiters of Europe ; for a few weeks 
the issue of the contest was apparently to be determined by 
diplomatists at Vienna. Had Napoleon been less confulent 
in his genius or less extortionate in his demands, this result 
would unquestionably have occurred. But Napoleon, in the 
moment of his first reverse, preferred the chances of the 
sword to the tender consideration of his imperial father-in- 
law, Austria, deprived of the r61e which she had chosen, wa.s 
compelled to throw her weight into the scale against him. 
The victory of Dresden seemed for the moment to justify 
Napoleon^s clecibion, and Europe was again apparently pros- 
trate before its unrelenting conqueror. But the reverse at 
Culm robbed the groat victory of the consequences which 
might otherwise have ensued from it A scries of disasters 
drove the h'rench from the Elbe to the Soale, from the Saale 
lo the Rhine, from the Rhine to Paris, Napoleon, from a 
reluctance to cede any of his conquests, was deprived of every* 
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thing, and the allied powers at Vienna and Pans divided among 
themselves the spoils of the contest Austria gained largely 
from the pacification of 1815. She was confirmed in the 
possession of Venetia, she was rewarded by the acquisition of 
Lombardy, and she received in addition Illyria, Dalmatia, 
and other minor acquisitions. 13 ut the events of the wai had 
deprived her of the Austrian Netherlands. She had lost the 
position in Western Europe which these piovinces had afforded 
her, and she had become an eastern rather than a western 
power. Nor was her stiength increased by the possession of 
Venetia and Lombardy, though tliese acquisitions extended 
her area and augmented her resources. The people of these 
piovinces were hostile to her lule, and their hostility was 
piegnant with future disasters. The Empeior of Austria still 
remained the autocratic head of a huge and disorganised 
territory, a numerous and discontented people. The ability 
of his minister Mettcrnich raised him to the first rank among 
the autocrats of Europe. But the new conditions under which 
the world was to move were to place inert autocracies at a 
disadvantage. The Austiian eagle still spread its wings with 
its old confidence, but the wounds from which it was suffering 
reduced the range of its flight and limited its power. 

The history of Prussia had been much shorter than that of 
Austria; but it had been much more glorious. At the out- 

Prussja. Revolution in France only a century 

and a half had elapsed since the accession of 
Frederick William, the Great Elector, to the electorate of 
Brandenburg. Less than ninety years had passed since the 
Gieat Elector’s son had become first King of Prussia. Less 
than thirty years had passed since the groat Frederick had 
raised his country for the first time in her story to the front 
rank, and against overwhelming odds had brought the Seven 
Years’ War to an honourable and advantageous conclusion. 
His successor had been the first to throw down the gauntlet 
to revolutionary France. Prussia did not full so rapidly as 
Austria before the arms of Napoleon. It was not until her 
amiy had been shattered at Jena in i8o6 that her territories 
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VfQTe dismembered and her power was destroyed The de- 
gradation of Prussia was appaiently complete, but the genius 
of one man saved her from anniinlation. Napoleon imagined 
that he had placed an effectual restraint upon the people whom 
he had subdued by stipulating that their standing army should 
never exceed a certain strength. I'he Prussians, however, 
were driven by this stipulation to organise the most formidable 
force which Europe had yet seen. Passing successive relays 
of the population through the ranks, they succeeded m tram 
mg an entire people to the use of aims. Prussia was thus 
enabled, when the French met with their first revcise, to rise 
in unprecedented slicngth, and to wicak a teniblc vengeance 
upon her conqucior at J.eip&ic. She .share<I with Cheat Ihitain 
the crowning honour of the brief campaign which terminated 
at Waterloo. 

The huge empire which is now known as Russia, and which 
compiiscs nearly a seventh pait of the land on the surface of 
the globe, has only gradually attained its enormous 
dimensions, and only recently acquired its prepon-* 
derating influence m Europe. In ancient history Russia was 
only known as the remote and impenetrable territory from 
which hordes of barbarous triljes made iheir oaasionnl in- 
roads into Western Europe. In mcdiajval history Russia, 
under the dominion of the lartars, was effectually sepiuated 
from European politics by the intervening kingdom of Poland* 
It was only in the later half of the fourteenth century that 
Ivanovitch, the descendant of Ruric, succeeded in shaking 
off the Tax tar yoke, and in establishing himself in partially 
independent rule at Moscow, The independence of the new 
State was, however, long doubtful A hundred years after the 
death of Ivanovitch the Tartars returned in almost irresistible 
strength, and threatened its overthrow. Muscovy was not 
wholly emancipated fiom Taitar rule till after the accession of 
Ivan the I'crrible. 'rhe horrible cruelties which disgraced the 
reign of this merciless tyrant have made his name execrable ^ 
but his able and determined rule emancipated his country 
from the Tartars and extended the limits of his empire. I'he 
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race of Ivan and of Ruric died out with Feodor at the close of 
the sixteenth century The Russians in 1613 selected Mikhail, 
or Michael, as their new Czar. Mikhail was the head of the 
noble house of RomanofF, which thus acquired a position 
among the reigning families of Europe 

The grandson of Mikhail, Peter I., or Peter the Great, as he 
is usually called, in the first instance shared the throne with 
his brother Ivan, but obtained sole possession of it in 1689, 
The empire of Russia dates from his accession. The capital 
during his reign was removed from Moscow to a new city, 
Petersburg, which the Emperor founded on the banks of the 
Neva. At the date of Peter’s accession to the throne, his 
three most powerful neighbours were Sweden, Poland, and 
Turkey. Gustavus Adolphus had raised the first of these 
countries to a high position in Europe, and had made her the 
arbiter of the North. It was almost inevitable that she should 
come into collision with the new power which was gradually 
consolidating itself on her eastern flank I'he temperament 
of Charles XII., who succeeded to the throne in 1697, pre- 
cipitated the conflict For some years the Swedes taxed to 
the uttermost the disoiganised resouices of the Russian 
empire. Peter was totally defeated on the Narva, and his 
conqueror, marching into the heart of Russia, threatened to 
dictate terms of peace at Moscow. Russia, however, in 1 700 
possessed the same inherent power of defence which she 
displayed more than a century afterwards. It was possible to 
defeat her armies, but it was impracticable to conquer her 
territory. Taught the lessons of war by contact with the Swedes, 
slowly gathering their almost endless resources together, the 
Russians, after a long humiliation, won the battle of Pultowa. 
From that time till the present day Russia has maintained an 
unquestioned predominance in Northern Europe. 

Charles XII,, defeated at Pultowa, fled to the mighty 
empire which marched on the southern boundaries of his 
conqueror’s dominions. The Ottoman power was at that time 
already declining, but the Turks still retained the reputation 
which their victorious career had given them. The Porte, 
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which had already expeuenced the rising power of the new 
empire of the North, readily afforded Chailes the refuge 
which he sought, Peter, after completing his conquest of 
the Swedes, turned his arms against the people among whom 
Charles had taken refuge. Plis expedition, howevei, icsulted 
in a signal discomfiture. Hemmed in by an overwhelming 
force of Turks on the banks of the Pruth, he was compelled to 
accept a ruinous peace. 'Hie dexterity of his consoit, and the 
corruption of his enemies, alone saved the Russians from terms 
even more disastrous than those to which taey were foiced to 
accede. 

The unceasing rivalry, which has since existed between 
Russia and 'Furkey, may be dated from the reign of Peter the 
Great But the contest has since that time boon conducted on 
conditions which pointed from the first to the ultimate victory 
of the Russians. The giadual decay of the Mohammedan 
power made the Ottomans more and more feeble for the 
purposes of offensive warfare. 'Fhe gradual organisation of 
the Russian empire rendered Russia a more and more foimid* 
able assailant. I'he piocess of decay on the one side was, 
however, frequently retarded by the energy which individual 
Turks threw into the government of the Porte. 'i‘he process 
of organisation, on the other, was often stopped by ilio wars oi 
by the corruption of the Russian govcinmcnl. Russia, in fmu, 
had other work in the eighteenth century to perform, l^oland 
still existed as an independent kingtiom on hei western 
frontier 5 and Poland was ruthlessly jiaititioned among the 
neighbouring powers. By the acquisition of ^^'arsaw, Russia 
thrust herself like a wedge into ICurope, and for the lirst time 
acquired an important influence. The events of the revolu- 
tionary war confirmed her authority. The conqueror who had 
subdued a continent recoiled from Russian territory. Fried- 
land and the Borodino showed conclusively the worth of 
Russian soldiers. The burning of Moscow proved to the 
astonished victor that reverses which would have broken any 
other European power had no effect on the Russian empire. 
Russia rose from her temporary prostration to march in 
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triumph upon Paris, and a Russian army occupied the splendid 
capital of the French empiie. 

Russia had not had the sole merit of producing the fall of 
Napoleon ; but the Czar of Russia had much greater influence 
in the councils which succeeded the wai than either the 
Emperor of Austria or the King of Piussia. Fiancis of Austria 
owed his weight m congress to the ability of Metternich, 
Alexander of Russia derived his authority from the force of 
his own character. There was much in his disposition which 
was calculated to excite the regard and admiration of his con- 
temporaries. Sincerely desirous of peace, he firmly believed 
that the memorable events, in which he had played so dis- 
tinguished a part, ought to secure the blessings of a long peace 
to an exhausted Continent Madame Krudener peisuaded 
him to originate an alliance with Austria and Prussia for this 
purpose. Justice, Christian chanty, and peace were to be the 
guiding motives of the three potentates m futuie. The reign 
of peace which was thus inaugurated, was, however, emphati- 
cally a peace of sovereigns. I'he peace, at which Alexander 
aimed, involved the implicit obedience of eveiy nation to the 
orders of those who happened to be its rulers. It wholly 
ignored the novel doctrine that the people themselves had a 
right to influence the actions of their governors. Such a 
doctrine was incompiehensible to the mighty autocrat who 
was absolute ruler over all the Russians, The victors, who 
had restored the map of Western Europe to its original shape, 
seemed to him to have little or nothing to do with the feelings 
of the populace beneath them. 

So far as the great continental countnes were concerned, 
twenty years of constant warfare had made comparatively 
small changes. But in other respects the map of 
Europe had been materially modified The victors 
in the moment of their tnumph had imitated the conduct to 
which they themselves had been exposed on their defeat ; and 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had contended for considerable 
additions to their territory in return for the sacrifices which 
they had made. Great Britain alone required no continental 
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kingdom, and stood opposed to the desire of her allies for 
aggiandisement. Her influence, however, could not instil 
moderation into their hcaits. Russia permanently e.vtended 
her sway beyond the Vistula. Belgium, though Roman 
Catholic in faith, was annexed to the Protestant Lingdoiu of 
Holland. Prussia repaid herself for her exertions by seizing 
upon a portion of the kingdom of Saxony. Austiia obtained 
compensation for the loss of the Netheilands in the romantic 
city which is seated on the waves of the .Adriatic. Tuscany 
and Modena, Italian in their sympathies and in their connec- 
tions, were handed over to the dominion of Austrian .nreh' 
dukes; and Genoa, which had attained her pios]ieiity under 
republican institutions, was annexed against her will to the 
kingdom of Piedmont. The power of the conqiieiois was so 
great, the prostration of France \va.s so complete, that the 
minor nations of Euiope had no alternative but submii.-.sion 
to these airangeraents. A few men, sitting in congtess, dis- 
* posed of the fate of millions of Europeans. People, in the 
view of an Alexander, or a Frederic, or a Francis, weic only 
born to be governed, and autocratic princes, ruling by the 
will of heaven, were entitled to dispose of them as they cho.se. 
The sentiment was in stiict accordance with the principles on 
which the French revolutionary war had been originally under- 
taken. It was totally op[)Osed to the ideas on witich the 
Revolution had been founded, and which oven the tiiumphs 
of the allies had not extirpated from men’s minds. A few 
statesmen were already in existence who (iuc.stioned both the 
prudence and the propriety of disposing of whefle peoples like 
flocks of sheep, and of settling governments and nati<m.s against 
the will of the nationality. A few wise men pretlicted that 
the settlement of 1815 contained in it the seeds of future 
trouble. Predictions of this kind carried no weight at the 
time. Europe, sickened of war, would have submitted to any 
settlement. Countries, which had been the constant scene 
of hostilities, imagined Utal any fate was preferable to a new 
appeal to arms, and the settlement of 1815 was tolerated, 
not because it was just, but because the world was weary erf 
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bloodshedding, and too exhausted to dispute the will of the 
conquerors.^ 

Great Britain had not participated in the spoils which the 
allied powers had extorted from France. I'hough she had 
G tB ta burthen of the contest, and the 

” ^ struggle had been sustained by her resources, alone 
among the allies she forbore to claim any return for the 
enormous sacrifices which the war had entailed on her. Yet 
the effect of the struggle had been to raise her to the first 
place among nations. It had repaired the losses which she 
had sustained in the earlier years of the reign of George III. 
No sovereign had ever inherited a nobler dominion than that 
to which George III. succeeded on the death of his grand- 
father in 1760. The dangers, which the glorious Revolution 
of 1688 had created, were rapidly passing away ; the fortunate 
change in a dynasty and a constitution were producing the 
happiest results. Constitutional government had superseded 
the arbitrary rule of the degenerate Stuarts, and a free people, 
stiong in their freedom, were extending their empire, their 
trade, and their influence. Marlboiough, by his skill in arms, 
Walpole, by the prudence of his government, Chatham, by the 
vigour of his administration, had promoted the prosperity of 
their country at home, and had increased her influence abroad j 
while Clive in one hemisphere, and Wolfe in another, had con- 
quered empires for the crown of England. Scotland, con- 
tented with the union, was submitting herself quietly to the 
House of Hanover; England, revelling in her new prosperity, 

1 ^*The first business/' says Southey, with remarkable prevision, ** should 
have been to have reduced France to what she was before I..ouis XIV/s time; 
the second to have created a great power in the North of Germany with Prussia 
at its head ; the third to have consolidated Italy into one kingdom or common- 
wealth.’ —Dowden’s Southey, p. 150. 

mentioned/* wrote Romilly of his speech on the peace, ** that among 
other articles carried from Paris, under pretence of restoring them to their 
rightful owners, were the Corinthian horses which had been brought from 
Venice ; but how strange an act of justice was this, to give them back their 
statues, but not to restore to them those far more valuable possessions, their 
territory and their republic, which were at the same time wrested from the 
Venetians.”— iii. aad. 
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was loyally attached to the dynasty which had (oidened on 
her so many mateiial ad^antaj^es; and even helaud onl}/ 
required fair treatment and a hrin gij\cininorit The i'lo- 
tender was in Rome; the last expcdiuon of Priiirc (diarhe 
had terminated in disaster; and no dcsceiidaut of the Stujits 
virtually contested the right of the new d)7iasly. Engl.ind, in 
one sentence, was happy at home and lespected abroad. 

The new king wab, unfoitunately, a very young man; he 
was imbued with singular views of peisonal government, and 
he had not yet acquired the expeiience which, latei 
in his life, would undoubtedly have induced him to 
place himself in the hands of his constitutional adM^cis. Vet 
he had qualities which cumuiand lespect. (Itoige 111. was 
the most indusUious and perst\eiing king who ev<‘r !.'OV(*rned 
this country. It was his constant habit, thioughout his leign, 
to peruse and master every docununt .sulnnitied to him by 
his ministeis. He peiscvcicd in the rontest with AmenVui 
when all his advisers thought perscveuincc }K)pt‘les.s. will 
be very free with you,” he said to the first AmeiUMn minister : 

was the last to consent to the sei)aratioh of the Uiiil<‘d 
States from the Biitish empire.” Yet (Jcoige 11 1 , as a hoy, 
was the most indolent among piinres. lie is said t<f have 
met the remonstianrcs of his tutor with tlut excuse that he 
was ** constitutionally idle.” 'I'he const ilutionally idle boy, 
within ten years, became the hardest worker of all hi.s 
countrymen* 

Qualities, which arc rightly accounted as virtues in other 
men, are occasionally dangerous when they are found in 
princes. Every parent would rejoice to have a son whose 
parts were so excellent, whose judgment was so clear, and 
whose industry was so unflagging, as the parUs, the judgment, 
and industry of George III. Yet no careful reader of history 
can doubt that these (|ualitie.s in the king, on more tlian one 
occasion, imperilled the existence of the British monarf^Uy* 
George IIL's capacity for work naturally tempted him to 
transact a great deal of business himself It was inevitable 
that an industrious and capable young man should seek occa- 
voh. I B 
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sions for turning his industry and capacity to account. In 
consequence, during the greater part of his reign, George III. 
exercised a close supervision over affairs which it would have 
been much better for him to have left to his ministers to 
regulate.^ Had the supervision of the king, however, been 
confined to the details of administration, the results would 
not have been disastrous But it was George III ’s misfortune 
to have been reared in a school where the notions of kingship 
were totally opposed to the principles of constitutional mon- 
archy. “ Be a king ! ” was his mother's charactenstic advice 
to him on her deathbed ; and “ to be ji king ” in the conti- 
nental sense of the teim was the great object of George Ill’s 
ambition. As a king, he dismissed the great Lord Chatham, 
and threw off the dominion of the Whig aristocracy; as a 
king, he selected the unfortunate and incompetent Bute for a 
minister ; as king, he resisted the righteous revolt of America ; 
as king, he refused to concede the just claims of his Roman 
Catholic subjects. Every act of his kingship proved disastrous 
to himself and unfoitunate for his count! y. His lupture with 
the Whig aristocrats exposed him to the narrowminded 
counsels of George Grenville; his policy towards America 
led directly to the independence of the United States; his 
opposition to the Roman Catholic claims led to his one great 
success, but the success was purchased at the cost of his 
reason. 

The first five-and-twenty years of George Ill’s reign form 
an unfortunate era in the history of Great Britain. But, before 

^ Mr. Proude has published {T&e English in Ireland^ vol. li. p. 140) a 
singular letter which the young king, m the earlier years of Ins reign, addressed 
to his representative in Ireland. The communication undoubtedly forms a 
remarkable State paper. It is full of admirable advice ; it evidently proves 
that the king understood the Insh difficulty at least as well as some of his 
counsellors. It deserves, as a State paper, the commendation which the 
historian bestows upon it. But though, if it had been the production of a 
minister, it would receive almost unqualified admiration, it is very doubtful 
whether it merits any admiration at all as the work of a king. Constitutional 
monarclis have other things to do than to compose remarkable State papers. 
They are ceitainly precluded by their position from composing papers on State 
policy which are to be kept secret from their own advisers. 
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the' five-and-twenty yea is were quite concluded, a new states- 
man, cast in a diffeient mould from that of either Uute or 
Grenville, unexpectedly rose on the political hori/on William 
Pitt inheiited from his fathei the gieat ctualitiea which had 
enrolled Loid Chatham's name amongst the chief ^\orthics of 
England. A feeble body had not intcifuied with the giowth 
of a vigorous mind, and the beatdless }oung man, only twenty- 
three years of age, proved himself at the outset of his career a 
match for the most formidable of his opponents. A fniani'icr 
at a time when many men arc still leading for their degree, 
prime minister of P2ngland at an age when most hanisleis 
aie still studying for their profession, Ihtt uncloublccily owed 
much to his father's reputation, but he owed inoie to his 
own abilities, and the confidence whu h lie had in them 'I'hc 
spectacle of the youthful minister standing up night alter night 
to battle with an Opposition, confident in its numbers and 
formidable for its ability, is hardly less remarkable than the 
victoiy which he gained over his adversaiics, and the use which 
he made of the power secured for him by his tnumiih. Pitt, 
as a minister, had two difficulties to <‘ontcnci with. lie had to 
deal with the unconstitutional claims of a soveu'ign to whom 
he was personally indebted; he had to leform the abu.ses of 
a government which was founded on a system of exclusion, 
and which drew its chief levcmie from duties whose existence 
hampered the trade and fettered the industry of the nation. 

It is to Pitt’s honour that he should have rciuedieil one of 
these evils, and that he .should have attempted to deal with 
the other of them. George III. found in Pitt an adviser, not 
a minister; and though, on one memoiable occasion, con- 
scientious scruples unfortunately induced the monarch to ad- 
here to his own principles, the obstinacy whicli obtained for 
Protestantism a few years moie of superiority deprived the 
throne of the services of the man who was most capable of 
upholding it It is even more creditable to Pitt that he should 
have promoted a large scheme of parliamentary reform, and 
that he should have attempted to relieve the trade of the king- 
dom from the fetters which shackled it. 'ilic revolutionary 
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wave which swept over Europe, whose influence was even per^ 
ceptible on these shores, drove him indeed from his admirable 
purpose into an opposite policy ; but the man who blames Pitt 
for his later conduct should in justice remember the liberal 
spirit which pervaded his earlier administiation. 

It is easy to see now that neither Europe generally, nor 
this country in particular, had any reason to intervene in the 
lamentable scenes which deluged Fiance with blood in the 
closing decade of the eighteenth century. She had not inter- 
fered with the monstious abuses which had disfigured the 
government of the Bourbons; she had no concern with the 
monstrous excesses which discredited the cause of popular 
liberty. The horrible scenes which were acted m Pans, the 
flight of the king, his capture, his judicial murder, ought to 
have excited the indignation of Europe ; they ought not to 
have demanded its interposition Unhappily, however, in the 
eighteenth century the cause of monarchy was identified with 
the cause of oider, and other European nations witnessed the 
degradation of a king in France with much the same feelings 
with which the Americans would contemplate the cieation of a 
king in Canada. The cause of monarchy was supposed to be 
universally attacked by the destruction of monarchy In France, 
and the great sovereigns of Europe interfered, not so much to 
restore Louis XVL, as to prevent their own dethronement If, 
however, the sovereigns of Europe should have refrained from 
intervention, it is evident that, if they intervened at all, they 
should at least have done so effectually. The road to Paris 
was open; the French people were broken up into parties; 
they bad no army, no money, and no credit. A determined 
general, at the head of a well oiganised expedition, must have 
succeeded in forcing his way to Paris and in restoring order. 
Unhappily the allies were jealous of each other, and uncertain 
what to do. Their generals, instead of maiching, manoeuvred ; 
they indulged in purposeless cannonades, and abstained from 
direct attacks. Their imbecility and vacillation served a 
double purpose. Their own troops were dispirited, their 
enemies were educated. The revolutionary wave which was 
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deluging Fiance with blood found an outlet in military 
ambition. 

The fearful war which w’as thus wantonly commenced con- 
tinued with shoit mleivals loi twenty-four years. iJuiing the 
course of it eveiy power but one descited in turn the cause 
which had been undertaken in common ; evciy power but one 
sutfeied the penalty of a Fiench invasion. ICngland alone, 
with one short mteival of peace, pei severed from the com- 
mencement to the close of the struggle. England ah me was 
saved from the humiliation of invasion. Yet Knu:lishmen can 
look back at the earlier events of the war with only slight 
satisfaction The brilliant victoiies at .sea, wiucii made this 
count! y the first naval iiowcr m the woiLl, baiely atunerl for 
the disciediiablc pait which she played on land, dlie most 
impoitant expedition which she attempted ended in a mere 
military parade. The subsidies which she lavi.shcd on her 
allies did not save them from defeat or deter them from 
deserting her. 

During the whole of Pitt’s slioil life- though not solely from 
Pitt’s fault — this state of things continued. When he died, 
Trafalgar had made his country absolute mistress of the seas. 
Austeilitz had made Napoleon the master of the Continent. 
Jena, Friedland, Wagrnm, d'ilsit, and Vienna confirmed the 
supremacy wliich the French emperor had thus acquired ; and, 
at the commencement of 1809, Napoleon could almo.st boast 
that he had no more enemies to subdue. It would lie uselc.ss, 
in these prefatory remarks, to refer to the well known circum- 
stances which ultimately led to the prostration of the French 
empiie. The determination of Buonaparte to seat hi.s own 
brother on the throne of Spain; the foi Innate decision of the 
Portland ministry to support the waning cause of Kurope in 
the Peninsula; the happy selection of the ]>uko of Welling- 
ton as the commander of the Ihitish troops; the steady per- 
severance of successive 1 British ministers, the ability of the 
commander, the bravery of the army, the outbreak of the 
Russian wax, the retreat of the J^rench from the Kremlin and 
the simultaneous bursting by the British of the southern barrier 
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of France—- the-^e are all events with which every child is 
familiar, and which it cannot be necessary to detail. Waterloo 
fixed a stamp to the supremacy which England had acquired, 
and the British empire rose from the struggle the hist powei 
in the world. 

Before the commencement of the present century nothing 
definite was known about the population of the country which 
had thus acquiied the first place among nations. Macaulay, 
indeed, infers from comparatively reliable data that the entire 
population of England and Wales m the closing decade of the 
Population seventeenth century did not exceed 5,500,000, or fall 
short of 5,000,000 peisons.^ Respectable authorities 
may, however, be cited to piove that Macaulay has rather under- 
estimated than exaggerated the number,^ and 5,500,000 persons 
is the very lowest estimate which can be fairly made of the in- 
habitants of England and Wales in 1690. One hundred and 
eleven years afterwards, or in 180 r, the same country only 
contained 8,873,000 peisons. More than a ccntuiy of pro- 
giess had only added some 3,000,000 to the number of its 
people. Its population m 1816 probably amounted (taking the 
mean between the populations of 18 u and 1821) to upwards 
of 11,000,000. Notwithstanding the war which this country 
had been conducting, the increase of its population in only 
fifteen years had been two-thirds as great as that which had 
taken place during the previous century. 

Scotland, in one sense, was a much more backward country 
than England, In the middle of the eighteenth century, 
English roads were intolerably bad ; but Scotland, it might 
almost have been said, had no roads. English agriculture 
was backward; but Scotland was uncultivated. English in- 

1 Mr. Rjcivman calculated the number at 6,0^5,008 in 1700. See Preface to 
Census Returns of 1841, pp. 36, 37, and note to Porter’s Progress oftke Nation, 
p. 13. This estimate is piobably much more acemate than Macaulay’s. 

a The reader who is cunous on this point will find some interesting informa- 
tion upon it in Somers’ TracU, where (vol. x. p. 596) Houghton estimates the 
number of inhabited houses at i,i7St9Si* Davenant placed the number of 
houses m 1690 at 1.391,2x5, Sec Anderson's Hist of Commerce, vol. li. p. 594. 
Cf, also Afology/or the Builder, pubhshed in Lord Overstone’s collection of 
Tracts, 
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dustry was unimportant ; but Scotland had neithci industries 
nor trade. A jouiney from I ondon to Edinburgh was a iiioic 
difficult and a more hazaidous undertaking than a journey 
from London to New Yoik is now; and the tiavolicr, like 
Johnson or ^ Vordsw orth, who attempted a tour m the High- 
lands, was foiced to ndc, and to submit to more inconve- 
niences than a tourist would meet with now in the wildest parts 
of Europe. Yet the development of Scotland was pioceeding 
at least as rapidly as that of iingland and Whales. The events 
of 1745 taught the Government the necessity of military londs , 
and roads foimed for militaiy purposes inahiially piomoted 
the prospeuty of the kingdom. In the latter half of the 
eighteenth century, Scotland made unexpected piogicss. Her 
lowlands were gradually conveitcd fiom a barren waste into 
the garden of Gicat Biitain. 'Fhc Clyde, improved by Scotch 
entei prise, shared the trade of the Mersey; the manufactories 
of Dundee robbed Belfast of its supicmacy m linen; and 
Edinburgh, deiirived of the pomp which is usually associated 
With a capital, increased with a rapidity which, in former days, 
it had never known In iSoi Scotland was found to contain 
1,599,000 persons. Its population in t8i 6 may faiily be 
computed to have consisted of 1,950,000 persons* 

No census was taken in Ireland till the year 1813* Nothing, 
therefore, is known exactly of the increase of the j^opulation 
of that unhappy country before that time. 'Fhc census of 1813 
was in many respects incomi>lete. llie numbers were never 
made up for Louth, Westmeath, Wexford, (kivan, Donegal, an<l 
Sligo. There arc fair grounds, however, for believing that the 
population at that time was not less than 5,400,000, and did 
not exceed 5,600,000. The number of the people in X821 
was found to have increased to 6,802,000 ; and it is, probably, 
therefore not very inaccurate to conclude that the population 
of Ireland in 1816 amounted to about 6,000,000 souk 
Thus at the conclusion of the great war the population of 
the United Kingdom (including the smaller isLinds) must have 
exceeded 19,000,000. At the commencement of it, England 
and Wales had not, probably, more than 8,500,000 ; Scotland 
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had not more than 1,500,000 j and Ireland had not more than 

4.000. 000 inhabitants At the veiy highest estimate, thercfoie, 
the United Kingdom had commenced the struggle with only 

14.000. 000 of persons. At the very lo\^est estimate she retired 
from it with 19,000,000 The giowth of the people, which 
had taken place in the mteival, was the more remaikable when 
It was compared with that of our great rival Fiance had 
entered the levolutionaiy war with a population of 26,363,000 
In 1817, when she had again been leduced to her “ancient 
limits, the population letuxns gave a total of 29,217,465.” ^ 
The United Kingdom, m the interval, had added 5,000,000 
souls to Its 14,000,000 inhabitants France, on the contrary, 
had added only 1,500,000 to evciy 14,000,000 of her people. 
The dispaiity between the lival nations was being rapidly 
removed ; and the argument, on which Napoleon mainly relied, 
that his own superior numbers must ultimately assure him a 
victory, was becoming continually weaker. 

Fourteen millions of people, increasing in a quarter of a 
century to nineteen millions, hod in less than a generation 
The National thcir Country to the fiist place in the world. 

But the victory had been won at a tiemcndous 
cost. In the year 1792, the last complete year of jicace, the 
entire debt of the United Kingdom only slightly exceeded 

650,000. In 1815, the last year of the war, the debt 
of the United Kingdom reached ;^86i, 000, 000.2 
in X792 imposed a charge of ;j^9.3ot,ooo on (ireat Britain, 
and of ;;^i3i,ooo on Jicland. 'Ihe chaige of the debt in 

1 PorkVs Frag/ ess 0/ the Nation, p, tS. 7 he Irish Railway Commmissioners, 
m 3837, said the population was 2,010,221 in 1731; and 4,206,602 m 1791. 
Sec Pari, Papers, 1837, vol xxxui, p. 685. Their estimate seems to have been 
made by Drummond. See M'Lcnnan's Dtummond, p. 254. I-ord Coldiestcf, 
who was Chief Secretary for Ireland in 1802, sajs that the population at that 
time was estimated by one leading Irishman at 3,000,000, and by another at 
4,000,000 Cok/iesfen vol. i. p. 273. Wellington, speaking in the House of 
l^rds, said that the population was estimated when Muynooth was founded 
{i,e, in 1795) at 3,000,000. Hansard, arcl «ene's, vol, liocx. p. 466. 

^ See the important rclutn, Session 1858, No, 443 » PP» 79* Porter gives 
the total at ^883,000,000 [Vtogiess 0/ tPe Nalton, p. 482); but he apparently 
includes in this sum the proximate value of the annuities which were never at 
that time oiheiany calcuiuted. 
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18x5 had risen (without the sinkin- fund) to ;^32,645,6x8. 
The gigantic debt, which had thus been lapidly accumulated, 
was of very lecent origin. The earlier kings of h^ngland 
had, indeed, like then later successors, freciuent occasions for 
more money than their revenues afloided them. But the art 
of borrowing was in its infancy ; the best security was bad i 
money-lendeis refused to advance their money on bad security, 
except at high rales of intciest ; and high latcs of intcie&t weie 
illegal by the laws of man, and lepiobated (so clmichmcn 
taught) by the laws of God When one ot the caihcr kings 
of this country requued money, be antu’ipated his revenue if 
he weie an honest man ; or he raised a loiced loan from the 
Jews if he were a dishonest one. 'i'be crediloi, m return for 
bis loan, received a tally , and the loan was said to be boi rowed 
on the security of the tally. It is probable that a good many 
people now are ignorant of the meaning of a w'ord which a lew 
centuries ago was in common use among their ancestors. 

The tally was originally a rough piece of wood vvhirli our 
ancestors cut or notched to assist them to count^ Just, how- 
ever, as the five-pound note exceeds in finish and pcrfcc-tion 

1 “Score” (which is the pnst participle of the old Sox<^n verb shear, nnd 
which is the same woid as show) “ when used for the number twenty, has licen 
well and rationally accounted for by oupposing tliat oui unleaim^d ancestors, 
to avoid the embarrubsment of large numbers, whtm they hnd niarh^ twice ten 
notches cut off the piece or tally (taglid) containing tlieui, and nftci wards 
counted the scoics or pieces cut off, and reckoned by the nuinlx^r of separatiMl 
pieces or by scores. 'I’liib ancient manner of reckoning h humorously noted 
by Shakespeare . * Thou hast mos»t traitorously conui>U‘d the youth of the 
realm in erecting a giammar icbool; and wheicas before our ftrandfatIicr.-» bad 
no other books but the ^corr ,md the thou hast caused printing to lie 
used.’” Home Tooke, Dhcnwfis of Pur kyt part li. p. 'railitis were 

still in use m Ireland at tlic conmu'iiceinent of tlie present century. “ h's a 
tally, plase your honour,” says the Widow O’NciU, in the “ Absentee.” * ‘ Oh, 
you’re a foreigner : it's the way the labourers do keep the account of the day’s 
work with the overseer, tiie bailiff; ti notch for every day the bailiff makes on 
his stick, and the labourer the like on his stick, to tally r and when wc come to 
make up the account it’s by the notches we go.” 7'a/er of Pashionahk Lifet 
vol. VI. p. 175. The same .system was in use in the mining districts in the 
middle of the century, the tally, howevtT, being called by the miners *’a cut/’ 
In Scotland the tallies w'ore apparently called '* nick-sticks.” At Imt Monk- 
barns was annoyed when bib Uikcr scut him “ a book iiibtcad o' tJie nick-sticks.” 
Antiquary^ chap, xv. 
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of workmanship the ordinary piece of paper on which this 
sentence is printed, so the tally of loan surpassed the rude 
tally of the innkeeper or the tradesman. But just as the five- 
pound note is, after all, nothing but a bit of paper, so the tally 
of loan was nothing but a bit of wood ^ This rude system of 
borrowing money continued in foice till a very recent period. 
Up to the reign of Henry VL money was borrowed by the 
soveieign on his own security. In the reign of Henry VI, 
Parliament authorised the crown, on four separate occasions, 
to raise money by loan, and took the burden of the debt upon 
its own shoulders. Two more centuries elapsed before the 
legislature, in the reign of Charles II., formally authorised the 
crown to issue public negotiable secunties beaiing 6 per cent, 
inteiest. This issue marked the commencement of the modern 
National Debt of England. But it was attended with un- 
fortunate consequences. Within eight years, Charles, on the 
advice of Clifford, closed the exchequer. The unfoitunate 
creditors received for a few years the interest of their debt, 
though this payment was at last suspended ; and, after cairying 
a suit against the crown from the inferior courts to the Chan- 
cellor, and fiom the Chancellor to the House of Lords, the 
creditors of the State were compelled to forego their entire 
claim to interest, and accept as a full discharge one-half oi 
their original debt, or ;^664,263. This £664,^6$ is the oldest 
portion of the National Debt 

The Revolution of r688 succeeded The hereditary re- 
venues of the crown were obviously insufficient for the heavy 
expenditure in which the Government was unavoidably in- 

i A flat piece of well-seasoned wood was selected. “'I'fae •jum of money 
which it bore was cut m notches by the cutter of the tallies, and likewise written 
upon two sides of it by the writer of the tallies. The tally was cleft m the 
middle by the deputy-chambcrlam with a knife and a mallet through the shaft 
and the notches, whereby it made two halves, each half haying a superscription 
and a half part of the notch or notches. It being thus divided or clt*ft, one 
part was called a tally, the other a counter-tally ; and when these two parts 
came afterwards to be joined, if they were genuine they fitted so exactly 
that they appeared evidently to be part^. the one of the other/’ Madox, 
of Exchequer, fol. ed., p. 709, and Return, Sess. 1858, p. 443. It was 
the burning of the old tallies that led to the destruction of the Houses of 
Parliament 
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volved; and Parliament, m granting liberal supplies, wisely 
insisted on the proper appiopnation and audit of the money 
which they voted Chailes Montague, subsequently Loid 
Halifax, who was Chancellor of the Excheqiici at this period, 
IS generally known as one of the poets whom Johnson his 
honoured with a life; but he deserves much nioie to be 
remembeied as the first of the great financiers whom this 
country has pioduced. With the aid of Newton he relormed 
the currency; for the sake of replenishing the treasury he 
introduced exchequer bills ; and by his admirable qualities he 
conducted the financial affairs of the country with success in a 
period of unprecedented difficulty. But ('hailos ^Montague's 
invention of cxchcquei bills was not the only innovation in the 
art of boi rowing for which the reign of ^\llllam and Maiy is 
remarkable. In this leign the first geneial mortgage, as it 
was called, was raised; life annuities, tontine annuities, and 
annuities for terms of years, were first invented; the Bank i)f 
England was incorporated, and the first loan was obtained 
from the Bank ; the new East India Com])any was constituted, 
and another loan was obtained for the State as the price oi 
its constitutioa Parliament had exchanged its own security 
for that of the king, and had raised by so doing the credit oi 
the nation. 

At the commencement of the reign of ^Villiam III,, the 
country was practically free from de])t. At the close of it, a 
debt of 2,500,000 imposed a charge of more than ^r, 200, 000 
a year on the nation, 'i'he war ot the Spanish Siicccs.sion added 
to the burden. The debt at the peace of Utrecht reached 
nearly ^^^35, 000, 000 ; the charge upon it exceeded ;3{^3,ooo,ooo 
a year. When Sir Robeit Walpole commenced his memo- 
rable administration in 1721, the capital of the debt stood at 
;^54,40o,ooo ; the interest at £2,8$$, 000. The war of the 
Austrian Succession raised the capital to >^75,800,000 ; the 
interest to ^3,165,000. 'Fhe Seven Years’ War raised tfie 
capital to ;^x32,ooo,ooo; the interest to ^^5,000,000. The 
American War increased the capital to ;^23a, 000.000 ; the 
interest to ;3£9, 000*000 ; and at the outset of the French 
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revolutionary war the capital had risen to ^240,000,000 ; the 
interest to ;:£9,43o,ooo ^ The gloomiest anticipations had 
been freely formed at each successive addition to the amount 
of the debt “ The vast load of debt under which the nation 
still groans,^’ wrote the ‘‘Craftsman” m 1736, when the debt 
was about the source of all those calamities 

and gloomy prospects of which we have so much reason to 
complain. To this has been owing that multiplicity of burthen- 
some taxes winch have nioie than doubled the price of the 
common necessaries of life within a few years past, and thereby 
distressed the poor labourer and manufacturer, disabled the 
farmer to pay his rent, and put even gentlemen of plentiful 
estates under the greatest difficulties to make a proper pro 
vision for their families.” “ Our parliamentaiy aids,” wrote 
Eolingbroke m 1749, “from the year 1740 exclusively to the 
year 1748 inclusively, amount to ;^55,522,x57, i6.r. a sum 
that will appear incredible to future generations, and is so 
almost to the present, 'fill we have paid a good part of our 
debt, and restored our country in some measure to her foimer 
wealth and power, it will be difficult to maintain the dignity of 
Great Britain, to make her respected abroad, and secure from 
injuries or even affronts on tlie part of our neighbours.” “It 
has been a generally leceived notion among political arithme- 
ticians,” wrote Mr. Hannay in 1756, “tliat we may increase 
our debt to ;^ioo,ooo,ooo, but they acknowledge that it must 
then cease by the debtor becoming bankrupt.” “The ruinous 
effects of the debt,” wrote Hume in 1778, “are now become 
apparent, and threaten the very existence of the nation.” ^ 

The anticipations, which were thus freely hazarded of the 
consequences which would result from the vast debt under 
which the country was labouring, were signally falsified. The 
debt grew : but the wealth of the country grew much more 
rapidly. In 1S06 the country raised by taxation a larger sum 
than that which Eolingbroke had declared would appear in- 
credible to future generations as an eight years’ yield. But 

1 Retitrti, National Debt, Session 1S58, No. 443. 

* S«e all these quotations in Porter's Fr ogress of the Nation^ p. 483. 
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even this sum was soon surpassed. In iJir5 the country 
raised more than ;^74, 000,000 by taxation alone. The 
penditure of the twenty-four yeais ending January 5, x8x6. ex- 
ceeded ;^i, 500,000,000, or averaged inoie than sixty millions 
a year, and no less than 280,000,000 (^832,000,000 of 
which were, however, applied to the 1 eduction of debt) 'vvcie 
borrowed in the same penod.^ d'his statement, howcvei, 
suggestive as it is, only impetfectly indicate tiic leal growth 
of the debt during the great levolutionary w^ar. Afosl of the 
money was raised at 3 per cent ; and, as the funds were 
frequently as low as 50, the stock created usually laigely 
exceeded the money received by the (Government Tire 
capital of the debt rose by much more than the ilifleience 
between the amount of money borrowed and the amount 
applied to the licjuidation of old liabilities. The total capital 
of the debt amounted in 1815 to 6 1,000,000, the charge 

upon it, excluding the sinking fund, to ^32,645,000/*^ 

The interest on the National Debt did not include the* 
whole chaige thrown by it on the taxpayer The country, 
while it was steadily increasing its liabilities, was suikinjc 
pleasing itself with the delusion that it was rapidly *‘*““'^* 
extinguishing them. A ceilain addition was voluntarily made 
to the interest of the debt raised, and the sum a<ldcd to 
it was annually invested m stock, which was set apart as a 
sinking fund dire interest of the sicxik so puichascd was 
permitted to swell this fund, which became in consequence 
larger and of greater importance in every succeeding year. 
The plan was commended to the generation, which approved 
it, by the support which it had received from Pitt. Pitt’s 
immediate successors did not venture to disregard a device 
introduced on his high authority, and the sinking fund was 
accordingly maintained with the utmost confidence in its 
merits. Had the ordinary income of the year boon sufficient 
to cover all the charges thrown upon it, the sinking fund 
might have proved as advantageous as its supporters iintici- 

r See all these quotations in Porlor’.s Prqgms of i he p, 489# 

» Return* National X>ebt, Sess. 1858, No, 443. 
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pated. But, throughout the whole of the war, the revenue at 
the disposal of the Government was insufficient for the expen- 
diture of the countiy. Laige sums of money were necessarily 
borrowed, and the determination to preserve the sinking fund 
inviolate only made the nation boirow more largely than would 
otheiwise have been necessary. Many millions were annually 
raised by loans, and applied to the ledemption of the debt* 
The country borrowed money from one set of creditors and 
paid it to another, and gained nothing by the process save 
a sop to its vanity. 

The vanity of the public was indeed flattered beyond measure 
by the expedient. The sinking fund, which was in leality 
reducing no moie debt than its existence compelled the 
ministry to create, seemed on paper to be as powerful as its 
originators had intended it to be. At the close of the war 
It amounted to more than ;^i4, 000,000 annually; and it 
seemed mathematically demonstrable that a sinking fund of 
;^i4,ooo,ooo, accruing at compound interest, would pay off 
the entile debt in less than half a century. Unfortunately, 
however, all these calculations depended on the assumption 
that the revenue at the disposal of the Government would be 
sufficient to defray the whole cost of the public service, of 
the charge on the debt, and of the sinking fund itself. Un- 
fortunately, too, every addition to the cost of government, 
every reduction of taxation, every decrease of revenue, were 
liable to falsify them. The scheme, in fact, depended on the 
surplus income of the country being equal to the whole 
amount of the sinking fund, and, as the result proved, it 
rarely exceeded one- tenth of it 1 he plan, in a heavily taxed 
country, with constituencies clamouiing for fiscal relief, was 
certain to fail. It required its failure to prove that the only 
way of reducing debt is to apply an unexpended surplus to 
its redemption. 

The war, which had burdened the country with a fonnidable 
Revenue. course, necessitated a resort to heavy 

taxation. In 1792, when the United Kingdom was 
still at peace, the entire expenditure of the nation had not 
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reached ;^2o, 000,000.1 During the three last years of the 
great war the expenditure averaged upwaids of ^100,000,000 
a year. In 1816 the mteiest and sinking fund of the debt 
alone absorbed more than ;^46,ooo,ooo. 'fhough then the 
restoration of peace made reductions of expenditure possible, 
it was clear to all parties that heavy taxation would still be 
necessary. The people had been taxed severely during the 
preceding twenty-four years to suppoit the war. but the 
burdens, which the war had occasioned, weie to necessitate 
taxation almost equally severe being levied upon their tle- 
scendants. 

There is, perhaps, nothing more maivdlous m the histoiy 
of the world than tlie growth of the revenue of the United 
Kingdom. A little moie than one hundred ycais before the 
French Revolution commenced, the United Kingdom could 
hardly be said to have had a revenue, 'i’he king, indeed, 
enjoyed an enormous property. As loid paramount, he was 
entitled to various lucrative and inconvenient feudal incidents; 
and the forfeiture of estates, either for treason or felony, was 
perpetually tending to incicase the income at his disposal 
With ordinaiy prudence and care the kings of England might 
easily have carried on the government of the country without 
asking for additional assistance from then subjects. Happily, 
however, for the future of this count ly, the kings of England 
did not possess ordinary pmdence, or exercise oidinary care. 
They squandeicd their vast estates on their ministers or their 
favouiites, and were compelled in consequence to apply to 
Parliament for assistance to enable them to conduct the 
government Had they been hsa extravagant, thc7 
have dispensed with a legislature ; the Petition of Riglit, in 
that case, might never have been drawn up; the Grand 
Remonstrance might never have been framed; and Eng- 
land even now might not have gained the full blessings of 
a free and constitutional monarchy. England in this way 
may be said to owe more to her bad king^ than her good 
ones. ITie good monarchs reconciled their subjects to 

1 Poitcr's Pi ogress of the Nation^ p. 480. 
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arbitrary rule, the bad ones induced them to establish their 
libel ties. 

It required, however, a long series of lessons before the 
people of England learned that the only guarantee for the 
constitutional rule of a sovereign lay in the retention of the 
power of the puise by the people; and that, so long as the 
revenues were granted absolutely to a king, the king would 
be fiee to govern in his own way. The woist evils of the 
old financial system were reproduced on the restoration of 
Charles II., and some of them weie, in fact, intensified by 
the Pailiament of the day. A Pailiament of landlords was 
naturally anxious to relieve the land of the country from the 
burden of feudal incidents, and Charles II. ofieied to abandon 
the emoluments of signiory for ^100,000 a year. The feudal 
incidents had constituted a landlord’s buiden, and justice 
therefore required that the compensating impost should be 
raised by a direct tax on land. Unfortunately, however, the 
Parliament had before it the example of an excise. The 
The Excise Originally been introduced in Holland, 

where no article was either too insignificant or too 
costly to escape the impost of the exciseman. Half seriously, 
half in jest, it was stated that in that country the dish of fish 
and its sauce paid the duty thirty times before it was sent 
up to the table. It was certain that a tax, so universal in its 
application and so productive in its results, would be ultimately 
extended to other countries, and both Royalists and Parliamen- 
tarians had, as a matter of fact, recourse to it during the Civil 
War, Both parties, indeed, were loud in their declarations 
that the tax should be terminated at the close of the war. 
All unpopular when first proposed, are usually obtained 
under a similar promise. The promise, when the nation is 
accustomed to the burden, is forgotten : the usefulness of the 
tax alone is remembered. So was it with the excise. At the 
Restoration the landlords desired to escape from some dis- 
agreeable burdens. The king was ready to relieve them if he 
were only compensated. Justice required that the compensa- 
tion should be found in a tax on land. Interest suggested the 
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expediency of shifting the burden on to thf consumer, lly a 
nuirow majority of only two vute^ the liUltM alternative 
was pieferred, and a moiety of the excise settled on tlie 
crown. The bargain, however unjust to tlie people, [Jio\ed 
profitable to the king. The moiety of the excise inn eased 
lapidly in value, till, at the close of Charles I J 's leign, it 
yielded thiee times the sum foi which the king had originally 
offered to surrender his claim to the feudal incidents. 

In the days of the Stuarts, the excise foirned the most 
important branch of the king’s revenue. 'Fhe customs duties 
were, howevei, far more ancient, and hardly less ^ 

profitable. Some authorities have derued the ‘ 

name from the antiquity of the lax — the custom,” or use, 

which formally gave it to the king.^ I’he anliqua 

et magna comprised the export duties on the three staple 
commodities of the kingdom, wool, skins, and leather. 'I he 
msiwna parva et nova^ or tunnage and poundage, as they weie 
commonly called, duties on every tun of wine imported or 
every pound of merchandise exported, were originally imposed 
on aliens only, though they were subsequently exacted also 
from British citizens. The lesser customs could only be levio<i 
with the consent of Parliament ; the greater customs were the 
inherent light of the crown. When Edwnnl 1 . promised to 
take no customs fiom m*eichants without tiic consent of the 
realm, he added the significant words, ‘‘saving to us and our 
heirs the customs on wool, skins, and leather, formerly granted 
to us by the commonalty aforesaid” But after the Restoration, 
when the rates of the great customs had been increased, the 
whole of the customs duties were placed on a common footing, 
and were all of them included in the permanent revenue of the 
crown. 

The customs were fanned by John for ^£2000 a year. In 
the reign of his successor they amounted to ^6000. But the 
amount was said to be injurious to trade. In 1590 Elizabeth 
raised the farm, which was then held by Sir Thomas Smith, 

1 The derivation is so given m Johnson’s ; tlie old Norman French 
cousfunte being cited as the immediate root of the word. 

VOX*. I. ^ 
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from ;^i4,oooi to ;^5o,ooo a year. The yield of the duties 
rose rapidly afterwards. On James L’s accession it amounted 
to ;^i2 7jOoo ; and, at the close of his reign, it had reached 
;^i 90,000.2 It is slated, though piobably mcoirectly, that, 
at the outbreak of the Civil War, it had been inci eased to 
;^5oo,ooo. It was estimated at the period of the Revolution 
Other a-t a year At the time of the Revolution 

5 -?he entire revenue of the State only slightly exceeded 

venue. ;^T,6oo,ooo a year. The customs and the excise 
together contributed very nearly ;^t,2oo,ooo of this amount 
The only other branches of importance were the hearth money 
and the Post Office. The former produced ;j£‘2oo,ooo; the 
latter about ^55,000 a yeai.® Health money was a very 
ancient but a very unpopular tax It is mentioned in 
Domesday Book under the name of fumage or fuage, and 
consequently must have existed before the Conquest It had, 
however, long fallen into disuse, when it was revived after the 
restoiation of Charles II. It was a tax of 2s. on each hearth on 
all houses paying to churcli and pooi , and was of couise very 
burdensome to the poorer householders. It was abolished, at 
William III.^s own instance, immediately after the Revolution.'* 
Such is a brief review of the revenue of this country at the 
period at which it may^ first be said to have had a revenue. 
The Revenue ^^st act of the Convention Parliament, 

notjettied after the Revolution of 1688, was to consider 
^ whether the revenue had devolved on William and 

Mary. No one, as Macaulay has pointed out, doubted that 

1 The amount is given by Philips as 13,000. and by Camden as 14,000. 
Naunton simply says that the amount was doubled ; and Sinclair, from whom 
these references are taken, conceives that the ,^14,000 of Camden is a mistake 
in the translation, and that ^^24,000 ought to have been written. Vide Hist of 
Reumne^ 3id ed. vol, i, p, 207, note. 

s Hist, of Reuemie, vol i. pp. xoo, 104, 235, 324, 326. M'Culloch, ad verb. 
Customs. M‘Culloch on Taxation, p, 227. Hume's Hist, of England, vol v, 

p. 474. 

s These figures are taken from Commons Journals, 1688, pp. 37, 38, They 
• are given differently in the return of 1869, where the temporary and expired 
revenue is included. 

^ Sinclair’s Hist. 0/ Revenue, p. 41, 
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the lands and hereditaments of the crown had passed with the 
ciovvn to the new sovereigns.^ But the income, derivable 
from the lands and hereditaments of the crown, was incon- 
siderable m comparison with that which was drawn from the 
customs and excise. William himself was paidonably anxious 
to obtain uncontrolled possession of the whole of this revenue 
Holt, who almost immediately aftciwaids was made chief 
justice of the King’s .Bench j Pollexfen, who, aftei serving for 
a few weeks as attorney-general, was made chief justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas ; 1 reby, who succeeded Pollexfen as 
attorney-general — all took the king’s side. “They maintained 
that the revenue was subjected to the same regulations as 
piivate property; that, having been gi anted to James for the 
purposes of government during his life, it could not be 
alienated fiom that purpose, or follow him after he had de 
serted his public trust , but that, while he lived, it belonged to 
the person substituted in his official state.”*** h'ortunately for 
the country, a greater man than any of these three saw through 
the legal technicalities in which they v^ere assiduously winpping 
up the subject Somers, who had already become “the liAs 
the soul, the spirit ” of the Whig party, argued that the word 
“life,” in the Act by which the revenue had been settled, must 
in this instance be interpieted as synonymous with “reign;” 
that it was absurd to maintain that the revenue was to be 
exacted because James “was naturally alive," but that it 
was to be paid to his successors “because lie wa.s politically 
defunct.” The Commons, convinced by Somers’ arguments, 
adopted his position as their own. "I hey decided, without 
dividing, that “the revenue had expired.” But tlic‘y did 
not proceed, as William probably anticipated, and certainly 
hoped, to resettle the revenue. “A long and painful ex- 
peiience” had convinced them that all the evils, which the 
country had endured dating the last two reigns, had ari.sen 
from the imprudent haste with which the Commons had settled 

^ Macaulay's Works, vol, ii, p, 133. 

* Somerville, FoUtinal I'mnsacilons, pp. aOS. Camnbeirs Liws 0/ 
Chief JusHees, voi, 11. p, X33. 
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a levenue on the ciown, and which had enabled the king to 
dispense with the aid of a Parliament. The Whigs, on their 
part, were determined that this opportunity should never be 
placed m the hands of another sovereign. And at the risk 
of incurring the king^s displeasure, with the possibility of pro- 
voking his abdication, they peisisted m their deteimination. 
That determination constitutes by far the most important event 
in the financial history of this country. It probably did even 
more than either Magna Chaita or^the Declaration of Rights, 
to secure the liberties of the English nation 

In the i6o years which succeeded thi*; debate, four men 
of fiist-rate financial genius at different periods administered 
the finances of the kingdom. It was the object of Charles 
Montague to establish the tottering credit of the nation; to 
oiganise the debt ; to reform the currency ; and to insure an 
audit. It was the object of Walpole to develop the trade of 
the kingdom, and to free it from every hmdiance, while, at 
the same time, the pressure of taxation was concealed from the 
taxpayer. With these views he strove to develop the excise, 
and to institute the warehousing system. It was the object 
of Pitt — ^till his intentions were frustrated by war — to obtain 
financial concessions from foreign Governments in return for 
concessions of our own. With this view he negotiated the 
famous commercial treaty with France. It was the object of 
Peel to free trade from every shackle, and to raise the money 
required for the purposes of the Slate in the simplest and 
most direct manner. The refoim of the tariff, the repeal 
of the corn-laws, and the revival of the income-tax, were the 
salient features of this policy. Walpole’s financial policy may 
be said to have been founded on free tiade and indirect taxa- 
tion, Pitt*s upon reciprocity and indirect taxation. Peel’s on 
free trade and direct taxation. 

During the same period, the revenue, which the nation in 
iixeaubse- ^690 took into its owD custoUy, had increased with 
SSthofthe niarvellous and unexpected rapidity. At the date 
Revenue. Qf the Rcvolution, the revenue, including the health 
money, amounted to only ;^j,6oo,ooo, At the close of the 
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leign of William HI. the national income, without the hearth 
money, exceeded ;^4, 869,000.^ In the mtcival, indeed, a tax 
of 4s. in the pound had been laid upon all lands, tenements, 
and other hereditaments, and on the profits of some offices ; 
\Thile a poll-tax, giaduated according to the station of the tax- 
payer, and various other duties, had also been imposed But 
the revenue had not merely increased from the addition of 
fiesh duties. The old branches had concurrently been de- 
veloped. The advantages of settled government, and of an 
improved trade, were promoting the prospeiity of the kingdom ; 
and the customs and the excise, in the place of only 7 7,000 
and ;^6io,ooo,weie yielding substantial revenues of^i,469,ooo 
and ;^x, 396,000. Notwithstanding the repeal ot the poll-tav, 
the revenue still continued to be maintained, and, in the years 
immediately preceding 1706, it regularly exceeded ^5,200,000 
a year.2 

The union with Scotland did not add niateiially to the 
financial resources of the kingdom. Scotland was a barren 
country, with little agricultuie and little trade, and its gross 
income hardly exceeded 100,000 a ycar.^ The union did 
not add 2^ per cent to the national revenues, but the re- 
sources still continued to giow. 'i'he net income of the 
country amounted in 1720 to ;^6,323,ooo. 'Iffic eighteen 
succeeding ycais of Walpole’s administration, duiing which 
the country uniformly enjoyed the blc.ssing.s of jxjace, were, in 
a financial sense, the most prosperous which had ever been 
known. In 1738, before Walpole had been driven by the 
violence of party into the Spanish war, the net income of 
the country had been reduced to less than ^5,716,000, the 
expenditure to ;^4, 7 24,000. Even when the Spanish war 

1 Pari Return, Scss, 1869, No. $ 66 , pan i. p. 26. 

® See the ParJ, Rettuu already quoted, part i, pp. 32 34. '1 he jf/wr rfvertUf'S 
which arc given in the Apjxindix, patt n. p. 3-, 7, avt{iag<*(l n<‘urly ^5,8uo,ooo, 
The balances aic deducted all these ainounis. 

3 Scotland, by the terms of the union, was subjected to the same customs 
and excise duties as England ; it ngieed to rtiisc ^48,000 of land tax for every 
/i, 997, 000 raised in England. England, ou her pan, ogreod that certain 
stamp duties and other taxes should not be extended to Scotland, Ibid, 
part li. pp. 356, 357. 
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broke out, the revenue was not raised, during Walpole'^s ad- 
ministration, to more than ;£6,4 15,000 ; the expenditure never 
reached ;^7,4oo,ooo.i 

While Walpole continued m office, the cost of the Spanii>h 
war was partly defiayed by fresh taxation d'he land tax, 
which, at the commencement of the war, stood at only 2^., 
was raised at once to the maximum of 4^. in the pound. But, 
after Walpole was driven from office, no material additions 
were made to the revenue. The war was sustained on bor- 
rowed money, and fresh sums were annually added to the 
amount and the burden of the debt I'he revenue, after the 
conclusion of the war, amounted to less than ;^7,5oo,ooo, the 
expenditure of the country exceeded 000^000. Unfor- 
tunately, the country only remained at peace for a biief in- 
terval of eight years. War again broke out in 1756 The 
Seven Years^ War, concluded in 1763, may be said to have 
permanently laised the income of the countiy to 0,000, 000, 
and the expenditure to ;j^^9,5oo,ooo. After another short in- 
terval of peace, the American War ensued. The national in- 
come and expenditure were raised in consequence to moic 
than 1 6, 000, 000, the charge of the debt to more than 
;:£*9 ,ooo,ooo. During the twenty years of Sir Robert Wal- 
pole’s rule, the expenditure had only been raised by about 
;^i,4oo,ooo. The forty years which succeeded his fall added 
;^9, 000,000 to the normal expenditure of the country. 

No material alteration m the financial position of the country 
was made during the succeeding ten years. Its entire ex- 
penditure during 1791-2 (the last complete year of peace) 
amounted to rather less than ;^i7,ooo,ooo; and considerably 
more than one half of this sum, or ;!^9, 3 10,000, represented 
the charge of the National Debt.‘^ War ensued. Prodigious 

J Pail. Retain. Se&s. ifi69, No. $66, part 1, pp, 430, 431. 

' 3 I'ho income of the countiy was in the mam derived from four great branches. 
The excise, the most productive of the foui, piodiiced £8,^40,000 , the customs 
yielded ,^4, 100,000; various stafhps rctmned ;^T,/j6o,ooo; and the land and 
assessed taxes supplied a revenue of ,^3,020, 000. The countiy, therefoie, 
from these gieat branches of the revenue alone, had an ample levenuc of 
£i 7 » 30 o,ooo. 
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and unprecedented exeitions necessitated piodigiout) and un- 
precedented expenditure. Taxation was incieascd; the debt 
was augmented with a lapidity which would lia\e startled 
previous generations The expendituie of Great Britain in 
i8oi amounted to ^51,000,000. The chaige of the debt 
alone absorbed ;^i6,75o^ooo, and more than ^31,500.000 
were raised by taxation. The nation was becoming gradually 
reconciled to buidens which would have been deemed intolei- 
able only a few years before. 

The union of Gieat Biitain and Ireland in rSoi did noi 
produce an immediate fusion of the Biitish and Iiish ex- 
chequers. The two countiies w'ere permitted to ko- 
retain separate financial systems, and to raise their 
respective revenues in their own way. It was ariangcd that 
each of them should bear the burden of its own debt, and tliat 
Great Uritam should contribute fifteen pads and Iielaiul two 
parts of the sum requiied for the joint expendituie of the 
United Kingdom. Parliament, however, was to be free, under 
any circumstances, to altei these proportions after the lapse 
of twenty years ; and if, in the interval, the debts of the two 
countries ever stood to each other in the proportion of their 
respective expenditures, it was to be at li]>erly to comiilete the 
union forthwith by the amalgamation of the cx('hequers and 
the mdiscriminate taxation of each nation.^ In the fourteen 
years which succeeded the expenditure of both counlrioH rose 
with frightful rapidity. The expenditure of Great Ihiluin in- 
creased from ;^5r,ooo,ooo in 1800 to ;^9 1,000, 000 in 1815, 
The expenditure of Ireland rose fiom J{jd,50o,ooo in 1800 to 
nearly ;^i5,ooo,ooo in 1815. 'i'he gross produce of taxation 
in Great Britain increased from ;j^3 1,500,000 in 1800 to 
;^78,6oo,ooo in 1815. The gross produce of taxation in 
Ireland increased in the same period fiom ^3,000,000 to 
;^6, 600,000. The charge of the English del)! rose from 
6,750,000 to 4 26,000, the charge of the Irish debt 
from ^1,000,000 to ;^3,85o,ooo. The period had already 

^ Rft,, Pub. Inc. and Kxp,, *869, part U. p. 385, At tU« linio of tli« Union 
the debt of Great Britain Sstcod to tUo debt about a$ 14 htands to x. 
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anived which had been foreseen in the union. The Irish 
debt constituted more than two-sevcntcenths of the entire 
liabilities of the United Kingdom.^ 

The gieatest exeitions had necessarily been made to meet 
the enormous charges which the war had occasioned The 
Cmrency <^^stoms duties had been mcieased; the stamp 
duties had been raised ; additions had been made 
to the excise ; and a new tax of ten per cent, on income had 
been instituted. These additions to the taxation of the State 
mateiially augmented the resources at the disposal of the 
Government, but, at the same time, they proved exceptionally 
burdensome to the taxpayer. The country groaned under 
imposts, to which nothing but the continuance of the war 


1 The consolidation of the Exchequers was proposed m May i8i6, and took 
effect fiom the 5th January 1817, llansa^d^ vol. xxxm p. 8ri. In the formei 
of these years the debt of Iieland appears in Parliamentary documents as rather 
less than 29, 000, 000. The debt of Great Biitain exceeded at the same time 
,£’8x7,000,000. Het.t Pub. Inc. and Exp, i860, pait ii. 306 'Ihe British 
debt ^vas, in other woids, apparently ttventy-cisht times as large as the Irish 
debt. But these figuies give the pioportions of debt laised in the two countries, 
and not the propoitions for which they were lespectively liable The great 
mass of the money winch Ti eland had been compelled to borrow had l3cea 
raised m London; and the gi eater poition of the debt which the Irish had 
incuned was classed as Biitish debt. In 1811, when the whole debt of the 
United Kingdom amounted to ,^678,000,000, the Committee of Accounts re- 
ported that the Irish portion of it was as nearly as possible two-srventeenths 
of the whole. The contingency had thus occuried which had been foreseen by 
Pitt; and the period had arrived for the consummation of the Union by the 
consolidation of the British and lush Exchequers. It was the opinion of the 
best informed politicians of those days that, if Peiccval had lived, the two 
Exchequers would have been consolidated in 1812, Perceval, however, died. 
On his death the subject dropped into alx ynnee, and w.is not actively reopened 
till 1815. The lush funded debt then amonntai to ,£127,865,000 ; or excluding 
that portion in the hands of the National Debt Conirnissioncis, to ,£105,000,000. 
Including the unfunded debt, the lush debt wiis found to stand to the debt 
of Great Britain as 2 stands to 13. Hansard, vol. xxxiv. p. 592 ; cf, v. voL 
xxxiii. p 81 1. The Union of the Exchcqueis, which consequently took place, 
had the eflect of relieving Ireland fiom consider.ab]e financial difficulty. It, in 
fact, saved her from virtual bankiuptcy. Whether the rhfficulties, in which 
she had been involved in the preceding yatrs, and which had led to the rapid 
accumulation of her debt, weic not due to the unfairness of the burdens im- 
posed on her at the Union, is a question on which lush waters have a good 
deal to say, but which need not be discussed here, , Sec on this point, iniff 
alia, T%oo Centuries of Iriih Bhtoryt p. asS* 
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would have reconciled it, and longed for peace as the season 
at which some alleviation fiom the burdens of the war could 
be anticipated Additional taxation, however, was not the 
only burden which the war had occasioned. The income- 
tax swept one-tenth part of every man’s income into the coffers 
of the State, but another measure, of much more consequence 
than the income-tax, reduced almost indefinitely the purchas- 
ing value of the residue If a man enioyed an income of 
;^iooo a year, he knew that he was bound to contribute 
;^ioo to the State, but the ^/Tiooo was, m itself, a totally 
different thing fiom the ;^rooo which he bad (‘iijoyed when the 
war commenced. 'Jlie purchasing value of ca(‘h pound was 
less than it had been foimerly, because the pound ici>rescntcd 
no longer a piece of money of known, recognised, and c om- 
parativcly immutable value, but a piece of paper, issued on the 
credit of tlie Bank of i^lngland, inconvertible into gold, and 
varying m value with eveiy ebb and flow in the tide of war, 
with every storm that threatened a bad harvest, or every sunny 
day that promised a good one. 

The Bank of England, the most important establishment not 
merely in England but in the world, owes its foun- 
dation to the ingenuity of a Mr. William Paterson, 
and to the serious want of William IlT.^s Goveinincnt ' 
for money. Patenson lent the (Sovernment 2 00,000, and, 

in return for the loan, obtained a charter incorporating the 
Governor and Society of the Hank of England The charter 
was renewed on various occasions, 'i'he debt of the Govern- 
ment to the Bank was simultaneously increased, and at the 
commencement of the revolutionary war the capital of tlic 
Bank amounted to ;!^it,642,ooo, while the debt due to it by 
the Government amounted to 1,686,000. In the meanwhile 
the Bank had received some piivileges, and had passed through 
many vicissitudes. In 1708 Parliament restiained every other 
body, consisting of six or a greater numlier of persons, from 
borrowing, owing, or taking up any sum or sums of money on 
their bills or notes payable on demand, or in any less time than 
six mouths from the borrowing thereof Tho Act effectually 
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prevented the competition of any company comprising more 
than six partners. If, however, the Bank of England enjoyed 
great privileges, it was occasionally exposed to serious difficulties. 
In 1696, while Montague and Newton were busily engaged 
with the reform of the currency, the Bank of England was 
compelled to suspend payment of its notes 1 In 1745, while 
the Pretender was advancing on London, the Bank, in order 
to gain time, was obliged to pay in shillings and sixpences ! 
In 1793 a severe run on many private banks occasioned a 
prolonged drain for bullion on the Bank of England ; and in 
1797, the demand for specie abroad, the fear of invasion, the 
failure of many provincial banks, and the panic which in 
consequence prevailed, compelled the Government to prohibit 
the diiectors of the Bank from paying their notes in cash, and 
induced Parliament to continue the restriction till six months 
after the signature of a definitive treaty of peace.^ 

The suspension of cash payments, which was thus sanctioned 
in 1797, and which was continued for more than twenty years, 
constituted one of the most important events in the financial 
history of England. Its immediate results were not, however, 
striking The Bank of England did not find it necessary to 
increase its issues very materially. Its credit was unshaken ; 
and the public readily consented to take its paper, and to 
legard it as of at least equal value with gold. A large issue 
of notes was made for the first time in 1800, Nearly 
7,000,000 were in circulation, and the paper of the Bank 
fell to a discount of 8 per cent Peace, however, ensued; 
the Bank slightly contracted its issues; and the notes re- 
covered their former value. The renewal of the war in 1803 
necessitated increased issues by the Bank, The ciiculation 
steadily increased, and the value of the paper simultaneously 
declined In 1810, when the famous Bullion Committee was 
appointed, some ;^25,ooo,ooo of papei was in circulation, and 
every 100 of paper was only worth 10^. in gold. 

The depreciation of the bank paper affected different people 
in very different ways. A hundred pounds of paper being 
^ McCulloch, ad verb. Bank of England, for this section of tbo work. 
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only worth -£^6, los., would obviously only puirhnse as much 
as ;£S6, Toy. in gohl. As a matter of f ct it seems to be 
admitted that the puichasing value of the paper fell rathei 
more rapidly than its value compared with gold, 'riic puce 
of gold rose moie than the puce of all other commodities. 
The merchant, it is thought concluded that, when paper had 
already fallen in value, it might fall still furthei ; and, in 
taking It for the commodity m which he dealt, discounted 
the possibility of its furthei depreciation. Whether this be 
so or not, it is ceitain that the use in the value of other 
articles (corn, foi example) was far more marked than the 
fall in the value of bank papei. The landed classes ex- 
perienced no inconvenience from this state of things. Corn 
having liscn in value in a greater latio than paper had fallen, 
a greater numbei of persons w^eie temiitcd to giow coin. All 
these persons required land An increased demand foi farms 
ensued, and the rent of land lose. 'Fhus the landowners, 
as a class, not merely did not lose, i>ut gained largely, from 
the eifccts of the paper cmrency. Jf, indeed, as was fie- 
quently the case, the landIord^s estate was mortgaged, the 
gain was even more marked, llie interest on his mortgage 
was paid in a depreciated cuirency; but the efTect of the 
depreciation in the cunency was to raise his rent Ilis 
creditors suffered while he gamed from the change. The gain 
which the landowner enjoyed wa.s partly shared by the manu- 
facturing and the trading classes, 'fhey paid the foieigncr 
more for the goods, which they bought of him, but they 
charged their customers much more for the commodities 
which they sold to them. Like the landowners, they ex- 
perienced no inconvenicnc'e from the depreciation of the 
currency. But the comparatively few peojilc, who lived on 
fixed incomes, and the great mass of the nation, who 
were dependent on daily laboui, were in a very different 
position. The wages of labour did not rise with the fall m 
the value of the currency, and therefore every labourer was 
worse off than Ijofore the war. The annuitant with a 
thousand a year had to pay ;^xoo in income-tax, and his 
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remaining /^goo was practically only woith ;^7So. The 
labourer with nine shillings a week had his wages, to all 
intents and purposes, i educed to seven shillings and sixpence. 

Landowners and manufacturers, however, paid compara- 
tively little attention to the sufferings of annuitants or day 
labourers. Rents had never been so high, profits had never 
been so large, as duiing the continuance of the war. The 
manufactuiing industries of the country had never previously 
expeiienced so maivellous a development. Ihe hum of the 
w^orkshop was heard m places which had previously only been 
disturbed by the whirr of the grouse; and new forces, un- 
dreamed of a century bcfoie, were employed to assist the 
progress of production. The trade of the United Kingdom 
acquired an importance which it had never previously enjoyed, 
and the manufacturing classes obtained an influence which 
they had never before known A new England was supplant- 

iidde country; and agriculture, the sole busi- 

ness of our forefathers,'^ was giadually becoming of 
less importance than trade. 

The growth of trade was attributable to many causes. The 
predominance of the British at sea had diiven every enemy 
from the ocean, and had enabled British merchants to ply 
their trade in comparative safety. The numerous possessions, 
which the British had acquired in every quarter of the globe, 
had provided them with customers in all parts of the world ; 
and the most civilised, as well as the most savage, nations 
were purchasing the produce of the looms of Manchester and 

1 In 1793, the first year of the war, the official value of all the imports into 
Btitain was less than ;^20,ooo,ooo. In 1815, the year of Waterloo, it exccedt^d 
^^31,000,000. In 1792, the official value of nritish and Irish exports was only 
^18,000,000; it rose in 1815 to ,^41, 000, 000 The official values, however, 
give only a very mipcifect idea of the value of our export trade. Theyaie 
based on prices fixed so far back as 1696, and affoid, therefore, an inaccurate 
test of the value of oui tnide. No attempt was m.'Ule to ascertain the de- 
clared or real value of the exports till the year 1798, when it slightly exceeded 
j^33,ooo,ooo. The declared value of the exports of British and Irish pioducc 
in 1815 exceeded ;£'49, 000,000. — M'CuUocb's Commercial Dictionary^ imports 
and expoits; cf., however, Porter’s Progress of the Nation^ p. 357, where the 
figures are slightly different. Nothing is more difficult than to ascertain the 
correct figures* ♦ 
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of the factories of Bimiingham. Even the taxation which 
war had necessitated had stimulated tiadeis to fresh exertions. 
The merchants were continually discoveiing ficsh outlets for 
Bzitish trade; the manufactureis weie constantly encouiaged 
to increase their produce. 

Wool was the most ancient and most important of English 
manufactuies. Custom seemed to point to the permanent 
supenority of the woollen tiade. The Chancellor xheWooiien 
of England sat on a sack of wool ; and, when men 
spoke of the staple trade, they referred to the trade in wool. 
For centuries, Biitish soveieigns and ihitish statesmen had, 
after their own fashion, and accoiding to their own ideas, 
actively promoted this particular industiy. Edward OL had 
mduced Flemish weavcis to settle in this (‘oiintry. The 
Restoration Parliament had prohibited the exportation of 
British wool, and had ordeied that the dead should be in- 
terred in woollen shrouds. The manufaclurens spread over 
the entire kingdom. Wherever there was a running stream 
to turn their mill, there was at any rale the possi!)ility of a 
woollen factory. Norwich, with its contiguous village of 
Worstead, was the chief seat of the liade. But York and 
Bradford, Worcestershire and Clouccstcrshiie, Manchester and 
Kendal, were largely dependent on it. 

The steps, which Parliament took to promote this par- 
ticular industry, were not always wise ; in one point they 
were not just. Ireland, in many lespects, could have com- 
peted on advantageous terms with the woollen manufacturers 
of England. English jealousy prohibited in consequence the 
importation of Irish manufactured woollen goods. The re- 
sult hardly answered the sanguine anticipations of the selfish 
senators who secured it The Irish, instead of sending their 
fleeces to be worked up in Great Britain, smuggled them, in 
return for contraband spirits, to France. England failed to 
obtain any large addition to her raw material; and Ireland 
was driven into closer communication with the hereditary 
foe of England. The loss of the Irish fleeces was the more 
serious from another cause. The home supply of wool 
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had originally been abundant and good ; but its production, 
at the commencement of the century/' was not increasing 
rapidly, and its quality was deteiiorating. The same sheep 
do not produce both wool and mutton in the greatest per- 
fection. Every improvement in their meat is effected at the 
cost of their deece. English mutton was better than it had 
ever been ; but English manufacturers were compelled to 
mix foreign with native wool. Had trade been fiee this result 
would have been of little moment The English could have 
easily obtained an ample supply of raw material fiom the hills 
of Spain and other countries. But, at the time at which 
foreign wool became indispensable, the necessities of the 
country, or the ignorance of her financiers, led to the im- 
position of a heavy impoit duty on wool. Addington, in 
r8o2, levied a duty upon it of ss. id. the cwt ; Vansittart, 
in 1813, raised the tax to (is. %d. Thus protection had 
aheady done much to luin the wool tiade. But the evil 
already done was small in comparison with that in stoie. 

Notwithstanding the icstrictions on the wool trade, the 
woollen industty was of great importance. In iSoo, Law, 
as counsel to the manufactuiers, declared, in an address to 
the House of Lords, that 600,000 packs of wool, worth 

6,600,000, were produced annually in England and Wales, 
and that 1,500,000 peisons were employed in the manufacture. 
But these figures, as McCulloch has shown, are undoubtedly 
great exaggerations. Rather moie than 400,000 packs of 
wool weie avtiilable for manufacturing purposes at the 
commencement of the century; more than nine-tenths of 
these were produced at home; and some 350,000 or 400,000 
peisons were probably employed in the trarle.^ d’he great 
woollen industry still deserved the name of our staple trade ; 
but it did not merit the exaggerated' descriptions occasionally 
applied to it 

If the staple trade of the country had originally been in 
woollen goods, at the commencement of the present century 

1 M'CuHocb, ad verb. Wool. Porter's Progt'es$ of tho Naimn, pp 170- 
V7S* 
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cotton was rapidly gaining upon wool Cotton had been used 
in the extreme East and in the extreme West from 
the eailiest periods of which we have any recoid. 

The Spaniards, on their discovery of Ameiica, found the 
Mexicans clothed in cotton. ‘‘Inhere aie tiees,” Heiodotus 
had written, nearly 2000 years before, ‘'which grow wild there 
(in India), the fruit wheieof is a wool exceeding in beauty and 
goodness that of slieep. The natives make their clothes of 
this tree wool”^ But, though cotton had been known from 
the earliest ages both in India and Ameiica, no cotton goods 
were imported into Europe ; and in the mediieval woild both 
rich and poor were clothed in silk, linen, or wool d'he 
Moors introduced cotton into vSpain. Many ccntuiies after- 
wards cotton was iiniiorted into Italy, Saxony, and the Low 
Countries. Isolated from the rest of lOurope, with little 
wealth, little industry, and no roads; rent by civil commo- 
tions; the English were the last people in Euiope to introduce 
the manufacture of cotton goods into their own homes. 

Towards the close of the sixteenth century, indeed, cotton 
goods were occasionally mentioned in the Statute Book, and 
the manufacture of the cottons of Manchester was regulated 
by Acts passed in the reigns of Henry VITI., Edward V 3 ,, 
and Elizabeth. But there seem to he good icasons for con- 
cluding that Manchester cottons, in the time of the 'ludors, 
were woollen goods. More than a century aftei wards the 
woollen manufactmeis complained that people were dressing 
their children m printed cottons; and i^arlifuncnt was per- 
suaded to prohibit the introduction of Indian j)rinted cali<’oeb. 
Even an Act of Parliament, however, was unable to extinguish 
the growing taste for Indian cottons. 'Phe ladies, according 
to the complaint of an old writer, expected “ to do what they 

1 Herodotus^ Book iii. c. 106. I have quoted in the text Canon RuwUn&oa's 
version. Virgil uses much the same expression of silk— ♦ 

** Vellcraque ut fohis depcctant tenuia Seres.’ — Gsorg, IL la*. 

A Ime which Diyden renders— 

*‘The Seres spin 
Tiieir fleecy forests in a slender twine.” 

The German name for cotton is BaumwoUe— tree wool 
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please, to say what they please, and wear what they please/’ 
The taste for cotton led to the introduction of calico-printing 
in London; and Parliament, in order to encourage a new 
trade, was induced to sanction the importation of plain cotton 
cloths from India under a duty. Ihe demand, which was 
thus created for calicoes, piobably piomoted their manufac- 
ture at home; and Manchester, Bolton, Frome, and other 
places, gradually acquired fresh vitality from the creation ot 
a new industry. 

Many years, however, passed before the trade attained 
anything but the slenderest propoitions. In the year 1697 
only 1,976,359 lbs. of cotton wool were imported into the 
United Kingdom. In the year 1751 only 2,976,610 lbs. 
were imported. The official value of cotton goods exported 
amounted in the former year to only ^^$9^5 latter 

yeai to only ;^4S,986. At the present time Britain annually 
purchases about 1,500,000,000 lbs. of cotton wool. She 
annually disposes of cotton goods worth ;^6o,ooo,ooo.^ The 
import trade is 500 times as large as it was in 1751 ; the value 
of the exi)orts has been increased 1300 fold. The woild has 
never seen, in any similar period, so prodigious a growth of 
manufacturing industry. But the trade has not merely grown 
from an infant into a giant; its conditions have been con- 
currently altered Up to the middle of the last century, 
cotton goods were really never made at all. The so-called 
cotton manufactures were a combination of wool or linen and 
cotton. No Englishman had been able to produce a cotton 
thread strong enough for the warp; and even the cotton 
manufacturers themselves appear to have despaired of doing 
so. They induced Parliament in 1736 to repeal the prohibi- 
tion, which still encumbered the Statute Book, against wearing 
printed calicoes ; but the repeal was granted on the curious 
condition “that the warp thereof be entirely linen yam.” 
Parliament no doubt intended by this provision to check the 
importation of Indian goods without interfering with the home 

i I have retained, in thi$ place and othei passages, the figures m my origimd 
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manufactujeis. The supeiioi shill of the Indians enabled 
them to use cotton for a waip; while cliiinsy woikmansln)) 
made the use of cotton as a warp unattainable at home 

In the middle oi the eighteenth centuiy, then, a p'cee of 
cotton cloth, in the tiue sense of the teiin, had novel been 
made in England. The so-called cotton goods woie all made 
in the cottages of the weavers, 'fhe yarn was carded by hand , 
spun by hand ; worked into cloth by a hand-loom, ^'he 
weaver was usually the head of the fiunily; his wife and 
unmarried daughters spun the yam for him. Spinning was 
the oidinaiy occupation of every girl ; and the distaff, for count- 
less centuiies her oidinary instiument, was ocra.sionally used as 
a synonym for woman. “ Le loyaiinie dc Idunce no tomho 
point en quenouille.^^ 

See niy loyal master muideretl, 

His crown usuiped, a distaff \i\ the throiu*. 

To this day every unmanied girl is commonly descri]>ed as 
a spinster. 

The operation of weaving was, however, much more rapid 
than that of spinning. The weaver consumed more weft than 
his own family could supply him with, and experienced ihe 
greatest difficulty in obtaining suflicicnt yarn. About the 
middle of the eighteenth cenimy the ingenuity of two poisons, 
a father and a son, made this difference more apparent. I’he 
shuttle had originally been thrown by the hand from one end 
of the loom to the other. John Kay, a native of Bury, by his 
invention of the Oy-shutUc, saved tlic weaver from this labour. 
The lathe, in which the shuttle runs, was lengtliened at both 
ends; two strings were attached to its o]iposite ends; the 
strings were held by a peg in the weaver's hands, and, by 
plucking the peg, the weaver was enabled to give the necessary 
impulse to the shuttle, Robert Kay, John Kayls son, added 
the drop-box, by means of which the weaver was able to use 
any one of three shuttles, each containing a diflcicnt coloured 
weft, without the trouble of taking them from and replacing 
them in the lithe.” By moans of these inventions each weaver 
was easily able to perform the amount of work which had 

VOL. L n 
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previously required two men to do ; and the spinsters found 
themselves more hopelessly distanced than ever m their efforts 
to supply the weavers with weft. 

The prepaiation of weft was entirely accomplished by manual 
labour, and the process was very complicated. Carding and 
roving were both slowly performed with the aid of the clumsy 
implements which had originally been invented for the pur- 
pose Carding is the process to which the cotton is sub- 
jected after it has been opened and cleaned, in cider that the 
fibres of the wool may be disentangled, straightened, and laid 
parallel with each other, so as to admit of being spun. This 
was formerly effected by instruments called hand-cards, which 
were brushes made of shoit pieces of wire instead of bristles, 
the wires being stuck into a sheet of leather, at a certain angle, 
and the leather fastened on a flat piece of wood about twelve 
inches long and five wide, with a handle. The cotton being 
spread upon on^ of the cards, it was repeatedly combed with 
another till all the fibres were laid straight, when it was 
stripped off the card in a fleecy roll- ready for the rover. In 
‘‘roving” the spinner took the short fleecy rolls in which the 
cotton was stripped off the hand-cards, applied them successively 
to the spindle, and whilst with one hand she turned the wheel 
and thus made the spindle revolve, with the other she drew 
out the cardings, which, receiving a slight twist from the 
spindle, were made into thick threads called rovings, and 
wound upon the spindle so as to form “cops.” In spinning, 
“ the roving was spun into yarn ; the operation was similar, but 
the thread was drawn out much finer and received much more 
twist. It will be seen that this instrument only admitted of 
one thread being spun at a time by one pair of hands, and the 
slowness of the operation and consequent expensiveness of the 
yam formed a great obstacle to the establishment of a new 
manufacture.” 

The trade was in this humble and primitive state when a 
series of extraordinary and unparalleled inventions altered the 
conditions on which cotton had been hitherto prepared A 
little more than ^ century ago — so the story runs — John 
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Hargi eaves, a poor weaver in the neighbourhood of Black- 
bum, was leturning home from a long walk, m which he had 
been purchasing a further supply of yarn for his loom As he 
entered his cottage, his wife Jenny accidentaliy up'^et tne spindle 
which she was using Hargreaves noticed that the spindle, 
which was now thrown into an upright position, continued to 
revolve, and that the thread was still spinning m his wife^s 
hand. The idea immediately occuned to him that it would be 
possible to connect a consideiable number of iipiight spindles 
with one wheel, and thus multiply the pioductive power of 
each spinster. “ He contiived a frame in one pait of which he 
placed eight rovings in a row, and in anothei pait a ruw of 
eight spindles. I'he rovings, when extended to the spindles, 
passed between tw^o horizontal bars of wood, forming a clasp 
which opened and shut somewhat like a parallel luler. When 
pressed together this clasp held the threads fast; a ccitain 
portion of roving being extended from the spindles to the 
wooden clasi>, clasp was closed, and was then diawn along 
the horizontal frame to a considerable distance from the 
spindles, by which the thieads weie lengthened out and le- 
duced to the proper tenuity; this was done with the spinner's 
left hand, and his right hand at the same time turned a wheel 
which caused the spindles to revolve rapidly, and thus the 
roving was spun into yarn. By returning the clasp to its finst 
situation and letting down a piercer wire, the yarn was wound 
upon the spindle " 

Hargreaves succeeded in keeping his admirable invention 
secret for a time. But the powers of his machine soon became 
known. His ignoiant neighbours hastily concluded that a 
machine, which enabled one spinster to do the work of eight, 
would throw multitudes of persons out of employment A 
mob broke into his house and destroyed his machine. Har- 
greaves himself had to retire to Nottingham, where, with the 
friendly assistance of another person, he was able to take out 
a patent for the spinning-jenny, as the machine, in comijliment 
to his industrious wife, was called 

The invention of the spinning jenny gave a new impulse to 
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the cotton manufacture. But the invention of the spinning- 
jenny, if It had been accompanied hy no othei improvements, 
would not have allowed any purely cotton goods to be manu- 
factured in England The yarn spun by the jenny, like that 
which had pieviously been spun by hand, was neither fine 
enough nor hard enough to be employed as warp and linen 
or woollen threads had consequently to be used for this 
purpose. In the year, however, in which Haigi eaves moved 
from Blackburn to Nottingham, Richard Arkwright took out a 
patent for his still more celebrated machine. It is alleged 
that John Wyatt of Birmingham, thirty years before the date 
of Arkwright’s patent, had elaborated a machine for spinning 
by rollers. But m a work of this desciiption it is impossible 
to analyse the conflicting claims of rival inventors to the credit 
of discovering particular machinery; and the historian can 
do no mor^ than record the struggles of those whose names 
are associated with the improvements which he is noticing. 
Richard Arkwright, like John Hargreaves, was of humble 
origin. Hargreaves began life as a pool weavei, Aikwiight 
as a barber’s assistant. Hargreaves had a fitting partner in 
his industrious wife Jenny. Mrs Arkwright is said to have 
destroyed the models which her husband made. But Aik- 
wnght was not deterred from his puisuit by the poverty of his 
circumstances or the conduct of his wife. “ After many years 
Intense and painful application,” he invented his memorable 
machine for spinning byiolleis; and laid the foundations of 
the gigantic industry which has done more than any other trade 
to concentrate in this country the wealth of the world. 'Bhe 
principle of Arkwright’s great invention is very simple* He 
passed the thread over two pairs of rollers, one of which was 
made to revolve much more rapidly than the other. The 
thread, after passing over the pair levolving slowly, was drawn 
into the requisite tenuity by the rollers i evolving at a higher 
rapidity. By this simple but memoiable invention, Aikwright 
succeeded in producing thread capable of employment as warp.. 
From the circumstance that the mill at which his machinery was 
first erected was driven by water-power, the machine received the 
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somewhat inappropriate name of the water-fiame; the thread 
spun by it was usually called the ^^a^e^twlst. 

The invention of the fly-shuttle by John Kay had enabled 
the weaveis to consume more cotton than the spinsteis liad 
been able to provide ; the invention of the spinning-jenny and 
the water-frame would have been useless if the old system of 
hand- carding had not been superseded by a more efficient and 
more rapid process. Just as Arkwright applied rotatory motion 
to spinning, so Lewis Paul introduced revolving cylinders for 
carding cotton PauFs machine consisted of horizontal 
cylinder, covered in its whole circumference with parallel rows 
of cards with inteivenmg spaces, and turned by a handle 
Under the cylindei was a concave fiaine, lined intcinally with 
cards exactly fitting the lower half of the cylinder, so that, 
when the handle was turned, the cards of the cylinder and of 
the concave frame worked against each other and carded the 
wool ’’ “The cardings were of course only of the lenglh of the 
cylinder, but an ingenious apparatus was attached for making 
them into a perpetual carding. Each length was placed on 
a flat broad riband which was extended between two shod 
cylinders, and which wound upon one cylinder as it unwound 
from the other.*’ ^ 

This extraordinary series of inventions placed an almost 
unlimited supply of yarn at the disposal of the weaver. But 
the machinery, which had thus been introduced, was still in- 
capable of pioviding yarn fit for the finer qualities of cotton 
cloth. “The water- fiarac spun twist for warps, but it could 
not be advantageously used for the finer qualities, as thread of 
great tenuity has not strength to bear the pull of the rollers 
when winding itself on the bobbin." 1'his defect, however, 
was removed by the ingenuity of Samuel Crompton, a young 
weaver residing near Bolton. Crompton succeeded in com- 
bining in one machine the various excellences “ of ArlcwrighPs 
water-frame and Hargreaves* jenny." Like the former, his 
machine, which from its nature is happily called the mule, 

^ Baines' Ntst. of the Cotton Manufacturet p. 174, from which work the pre- 
ceding quotations are dso taken. 
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“has a system of lollcrs to reduce the lOving; and like the 
latter it has spindles without bobbins to give the twist, and the 
thread is stretched and spun at the same time by the spindles 
aftei the lollers ha\ e ceased to give out the rove. The dis- 
tinguishing featuie of the mule is that the spindles, instead 
of being stationaiy, as in both the other machines are placed 
on a moveable carriage, which is wheeled out to the distance 
of fifty-foui 01 fifty-six inches from the roller beam, in order 
to stretch and twist the thread, and wheeled in again to wind 
it on the spindles. In the jenny, the clasp, which held the 
rovings, was drawn back by the hand fiom the spindles; m 
the mule, on the contiary, the spindles lecede from the clasp, 
or from the roller beam which acts as a clasp. The rollers of 
the mule draw out the roving much less than those of the 
watcr-fiame, and they act like the clasp of the jenny by 
stopping and holding fast the rove, after a certain quantity has 
been given out, whilst the spindles continue to recede for a 
short distance furthei, so that the draught of the thread is in 
part made by the receding of the spindles By this ai range 
meat, comprising the advantages both of the roller and the 
spindles, the thread is stretched more gently and equably, and 
a much finer quality of yarn can therefore be produced.^' ^ 

The effects of Crompton’s invention may be stated concisely. 
Before his time it was thought impossible to spin eighty hanks 
of cotton to the pound. The mule has spun three hundred 
and fifty hanks to the pound. The natives of India could spin 
a pound of cotton into a thread 119 miles long. The English 
succeeded in spinning the same thread to a length of 160 
miles. ^ Yarn of the finest quality, and to an almost unlimited 
quantity, was at the disposal of the weaver. But the great 
inventions, which have been thus enumerated, would not of 
themselves have been sufficient to establish the’' cotton manu- 
facture on its present basis. The ingenuity of Hargreaves, 
Arkwright, and Crompton had been exercised to provide the 
weaver with yarn. Their inventions had provided him with 

1 Baines* Ilisf. of the Cattm Manufacture^ pp, 197, T98, 

* Ibid, p, «oo, and Calckesier^ vol. ii, p. 75. 
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more yarn than he could by any possibility use. The spinster 
had beaten the ^vea^’er, just as tlie weaver liad pieviously 
beaten the spinster, and the manufactiiie of cotton cloth 
seemed likely to stand still because tlie yum could not be 
woven more rapidly than an expeit workman with Kay's 
improved tly-shuttle could weave it 

Such a result was actually contemplated by some of the 
leading manufacturers, and might possibly have occurred if 
it had not been averted by the ingenuity of a Kentish cleigy- 
man. Edmund Cartwnght happened to be staying at Mat 
lock in the summer of 17S4, and to be thrown into the 
company of some Manchester gentlemen. Tho converbatiou 
turned on Arkwnght’s machinei}, and “one of the company 
observed that, as soon as Arkwright’s patent expiied, so many 
mills would be erected and so much cotton spun that bands 
would never be found to weave it.” Caitwiight replied “that 
Arkwiight must then set his wits to work to invent a weaving 
mill.” The Manchester gentlemen, howevei, unanimously 
agreed that the thing was impracticable. Cartwright “con- 
troverted the impracticability by remarking that there had 
lately been exhibited an automaton iigure which played at 
chess;” it could not be “more difticuU to construct a machine 
that shall weave than one which shall make all the variety of 
moves which are required in that complicated game.” Within 
three years he himselt proved that the invention was prac 
ticable by producing the power-loom. Subsequent inveniors 
improved the idea which Cartwright originated, and within 
fifty years from the date of his memorable visit to Matlock 
there were not less than 100,000 power-looms at work in 
Great Britain.^ 

The mventions, which have been thus enumerated, are 
the most remarkable of the improvements which stimulated 
the development of the cotton industry. But other inventions, 
less generally remembered, were hardly less wonderful or less 
beneficial than these. Up to the middle of last century 


^ Baines' CQiim, pp. sap, 235. 
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cotton could only be bleached by the cloth being steeped 
in alkaline leys for several days, Avashed clean, and spicad on 
the grass for some weeks to diy The process had to be 
lepeated seveial limes, and many months weie consumed 
before the tedious opeiation was concluded Scbecle, the 
Swedish philosopher, discovered in 177.^ the bleaching 
piopeities of chloiine, 01 oxymuiiatic acid. Berthollet, the 
French chemist, conceived in 1785 the idea of applying the 
acid to bleaching cloth. Watt, the inventor of the steam- 
engine, and Henry of Manchester, respectively introduced 
the new acid into the blcachhelds of Maegregor of Glasgow 
and Ridgway of Bolton. The process of bleaching was at 
once reduced fiom months to days, or even hours.^ 

In the same year in which Watt and Henry were intioducing 
the new acid to the bleacher, Bell, a Scotchman, was laying 
the foundations of a trade in printed calicoes. “The old 
method of printing was by blocks of sycamore, about la 
inches long by 5 broad, on the surface of which the jmttein 
was cut in lelief in the common method of wood enguuing.” 
As the block had to be applied to the cloth by hand, “no 
more of it could be printed at once than the block could 
cover, and a single piece of calico, 28 yards in length, required 
the application of the block 448 tiine.s This clumsy pro- 
cess was superseded by cylinder printing. A polished copper 
cylinder, several feet in length, and 3 or 4 inches in diameter, 
is engraved with a pattern round its whole circumference and 
from end to end. It is then placed horiKontally in a jircss, 
and, as it revolves, the lowei jrart of tlie circumference passes 
through the colouring matter, which is again removed from 
the whole suiface of the cylinder, except the engraved pattern, 
by an clastic steel blade plaf cd in contact with the cylinder, 
and reduced to so fine and straight an edge as to take off the 
colour without scratching the copper. The colour being thus 
left only in the engraved pattern, the piece of calico or muslin 
is drawn lightly over the cylinder, which 1 evolves in the same 


i Baines' CoUQ 7 ii pp, 247*249. 


® IbiU. pp. 261, 26^ 
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direction, and pi inis the doth.” Hie saving of labour effected 
by the machine ^ is “immense : one of the cylinder machines, 
attended by a man and a boy, is actually ca])ablc of producing 
as much woik as could be turned out by one hundred block 
printers, and as many tear boys.” ^ 

Such are the leading inventions, which made Clreat Britain 
m less than a century the wealthiest country m the world. 
“When \Ye undertook the cotton manufacture we had com- 
paratively few facilities for its piosecution, and had to struggle 
with the greatest difficulties. The raw material was produced 
at an immense distance from our shores, and m Hindustan 
and in China the inhabitants had arrived at such perfec 
tion m the aits of spinning and weaving, that the lightness 
and delicacy of their finest cloths emulated the web of the 
gossamer, and seemed to set competition at defiance. Such, 
however, has been the influence of the stupendous disc overies 
and inventions of Hargreaves, Arkwiight, Crompton, Cartwright, 
and others, that we have overcome all these difficulties— 
that neither the extreme cheapness of labour in Hindustan, 
nor the excellence to which the natives Imd attained, has 
enabled them to withstand the competition of those, who 
buy their cotton, and who, after cairying it 5000 miles to be 
manufactured, carry back the goods to them/^^ 

If Great Britain entirely monopolised the w^oollen and the 
cotton trades, she had done her best, in her own way, to 
promote the manufacture of linen in Ireland. In 
1698, Parliament, while rigorously prohibiting the ** 
exportation of Irish woollen goods, sedulously attempted to 
cncouiage the linen manufacture in Ireland. Bounties were 
paid on all linen goods imported into this country from the 
sister island ; and the great linen trade acquired, especially in 
Ulster, the import.mcc which it still retains.^ A formidable 
rival to Ulster was, however, slowly rising in another part of 

1 Baines* Cottont pp. ^65, 266. 

* M’CulIooh's Commercial Diet, ad verb. Colton. 

* In 1800, 3i.078tO39 yards of linen were exported from Ireland to Great 

Britain, and 2,585,829 yards to other countries. In 1815, the export trade 
bad risen to 37»9^^^»3S9 5,496,206 yards respectively, ' 
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the kingdom. At the close of the great French war, Dundee 
was still an insignificant manufacturing town, but the foun- 
dations were already laid of the surpiising supremacy which 
she has since acquired in the linen tiade. Some 3000 tons 
of flax were imported into the Scotch port in 1814. i^ut the 
time was rapidly coming when the shipments of linen from 
this single place weie to exceed those from all Ireland, and 
Dundee was to be spoken of by professed economists as the 
Manchestei of the linen trade. ^ 

The silk manufacturers of Britain have never yet succeeded 
in acquiring the predominance which the woollen, cotton, and 
linen factors have virtually obtained. The worm, by 
which the raw material is produced, has never been 
acclimatised on a large scale in England ; and the trade has 
naturally flourished chiefly in those countries where it could live 
and spin, or where the raw material could be the most easily pro- 
cured. Insular prejudice, moreover, should not induce the 
historian to forget another reason which has materially interfered 
with the development of this particular trade. The ingenuity 
of the British was superior to that of every other nation ; but 
the taste of the British was inferior to that of most people. An 
article, which was only worn by the rich, and which was only 
used for its beauty and delicacy, was naturally produced most 
successfully by the most artistic people. English woollen 
goods found their way to every continental nation; but the 
wealthy English imported their finest lustrings and d la modes 
from Italy and France The silk trade would, in fact, have 
hardly found a home in England at all had it not been for the 
folly of a neighbouring potentate. Louis XIV., in a disastrous 
hour for France, revoked the Edict of Nantes ; and the French 
Huguenots, preferring their consciences to their country, sought 
a home amidst a more liberal people. The silk weavers of 
France settled in Spitalfields, and the British silk trade gained 
rapidly on its foreign rivals. Parliament adopted the usual 
clumsy contrivances to promote an industry whose importance 


^ M'CuUocb, ad verb. Linen ; Porter’s Frogr^is of the Nation ^ p. 23a 
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it was no longer possible to ignore Prohibitory duties, 
designed to discourage the iiupoitation of foreign silk, were 
imposed by the legislature; monopolies weie granted to suc- 
cessful throwsters, and eveiy precaution was taken, winch 
protection could suggest, to perpetuate the supremacy which 
Great Bniain was gradually acquiring in the silk trade. I'he 
usual results lollowed this short- sign ted policy. Prohibitory 
duties encouiaged smuggling. I'bieign silk found its way into 
England, and the revenue was defiauded. Phe English trade 
began to decline, and Pailiament again inteifered to promote 
its prosperity. In that unhappy period of JCnglisli histoiy, 
which succeeds the fall of Chatham and precedes the rise 
of Pitt, Parliament adopted fresh expedients to promote the 
prospenty of the silk trade Prohibitory duties were replaced 
with actual prohibition, and elaborate attempts were made to 
regulate the wages of the Spitalfields weavers 'Hie natuial 
consequences ensued. Smuggling, which had been created 
by prohibitive duties, flourished with fresh vitality under the 
influence of actual prohibition ; and the capitalists transferred 
their mills from Spitalfields, where the wages of their work' 
men weie fixed by law, to Macclesfield and other places, where 
master and woikmen were free to make their own terms, 

The silk bade was hardly being developed with the same 
rapidity as the three other textile industries. But silk, like 
wool, cotton, and linen, was affording a ( onsidcrablc 
amount of employment to a constantly growing ' 
population, 'ilic textile industries of this country could not 
indeed have acquired the importance, which Uiey have since 
obtained, if the inventions which have already been described 
had not been supplemented by the labours of explorers in 
another field. Machinery makes possible what man by manual 
labour alone would find it impossible to perform. But 
machinery would be an useless incumbrance wore it not for 
the presence of some motive power. From the earliest ages 
men have endeavoured to supplement the brute force of 
animals with the more powerful forces which nature has 
placed at their disposal. The ox was not to be perpetually 
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used to tread out the corn ; women were not always to pass 
theii days laboiionsly grinding at a mill. The movement of 
the atmosphere, the flow of running water, were to be taken 
into the seivice of man , and the invention of windmills and 
water-mills was to mark an advance m the onward march of 
civilisation. But air and water, mighty foices as they are. 
proved but fickle and uncertain auxiliaries. When the wind 
was too low its strength was insufficient to turn the cumbrous 
sails of the mill ; when it was too high it deranged the com- 
plicated machineiy of the miller. The miller who trusted to 
water was hardly moie fortunate than the man who relied upon 
air. A summer drought reduced the power of his wheel at 
the time when long days and fine weather made him anxious 
to accomplish the utmost possible amount of work. A flood 
swept away the dam on which his mill depended for its supply 
of water. An admirable auxiliary during ceitain portions of 
each year, water was occasionally too strong, occasionally too 
weak, for the purposes of the millei. 

The manufacturing industiy of the country stood, therefore, 
in need of a new motive power; and invention, which is 
supposed by some thinkers to depend like other commodities 
on the laws of demand and supply, was busily elaborating a 
new problem — the use of a novel power, which was to revolu- 
tionise the world. The elasticity of hot water had long been 
noticed, and, for a century and a half before the period of this 
history, a few advanced thinkers had -been speculating on the 
possibility of utilising the expansive powers of steam. The 
Marquis of Worcester had described, in his Century of 
Inventions,” ‘‘an admirable and most forcible way to drive 
up water by means of fire.” Steam was used early in the 
eighteenth century as a motive power for pumping water from 
mines ; and Newcomen, a blacksmith in Dartmouth, invented 
a tolerably efficient steam-engine It was not, however, till 
1769 that James Watt, a native of Greenock, and a mathe- 
matical instrument maker in Glasgow, obtained his first patent 
for “methods of lessening the consum])tion of steam, and 
consequently of fuel, in fire-engines.” James Watt was born 
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in 1736. His father was a magistrate, and had the good sense 
to encourage the turn for mechanics which his son displayed. 
At the age of nineteen Watt was placed with a inuthemati< al 
instrument maker in London. But a feeble health, which had 
interfered with his studies a boy, |jie\ented him fiom pur- 
suing his avocations in England. Watt returned to his native 
country. The Glasgow body of Aits and Tiadts, however, 
refused to allow him to exercise his calling within the limits of 
their juiisdiction ; and, had it not been for the University oi 
Glasgow, which befriended him in his difncuUy, ami a]ipointccl 
him thou mathematical instrument maL 1, the caif.ei ol tme of 
the greatest geniuses, whom (boat Biitain has produced, would 
have been stinted at its outset. 

'I’here happened to be in the Univeisify a model of 
Newcomen’s engine. It happened, too, that the model was 
defectively constructed. Watt, in the ordinary course of his 
business, was asked to remedy its defects, and he soon suc- 
ceeded in doing so. But his examination of the model con- 
vinced lum of serious faults in the original. Newcomen had 
injected cold water into the cylinder in order to condense the 
steam and thus obtain a necessary vacuum for the piston to 
work m. Watt discovered tiiat threc-fouiths of the fuel which 
the engine consumed were required to rcheiit the cylinder, 

“ It occurred to him that, if the condensation could be per- 
formed in a separate vessel, communicating with the cylinder, 
the latter coukl be kept hot while the former was cooled, and 
the vapour arising from the injected water could also be 
prevented from impairing the vacuum. The communication 
could easily be effected by a tube, and the water could be 
pumped out This is the first and the grand invention by 
which he at once saved three-fourths of the fuel, and increased 
the power one-fourth, thus making every pound of coal produce 
five times the force lonnerly obtained from But Watt 

was not satisfied with this single improvement. He intiodticed 
steam above as well as below the piston, and thus again 


1 LK^>nl Brougham's Me/t of iMiers and p, 367. 
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five times the force formerly obtained from But Watt 
was not satisfied with tins single improvement He introduced 
steam above as well as below the piston, and thus again 

^ i Lonl Brougham’s Aifen of I jtHfts md p. 3^7. 
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increased the power of the machine. He discovered the 
principle of parallel motion, and thus made the piston move in 
a true straight line. He regulated the supply of water to the 
boiler by the means of “ floats/’ the supply of steam to the 
cylinder by the application of “ the governor ; ” and, by these 
discoveries, ‘‘satisfied himself that he had almost cieated a 
new engine, of incalculable power, universal application, and 
inestimable value.” ^ It is unnecessary to relate in these pages 
the gradual introduction of the new machine to the manu- 
facturing public. Watt was first connected with Dr. Roebuck, 
an ironmaster of (Glasgow. But his name is peimanently 
associated with that of Mr. Boulton, the proprietor of the 
Soho Works near Birmingham, whose partner he became in 
1774. Watt and Boulton rapidly supplemented the original 
invention with further improvements Other inventors suc- 
ceeded in the same field, and, by the beginning of the pre- 
sent century, steam was established as a new force ; advanced 
thinkers were consideiing the possibility of applying it to pur- 
poses of locomotion. 

The steam-engine would not have been invented m the 
Iron eighteenth century, or would not at any rate have 
been discoveied in this country, if it had not been 
for the mineral wealth with which Great Britain has fortunately 
been provided. Iron, the most useful of all metals, presents 
greater difficulties than any other of them to the manufacturer, 
and was probably one of the last minerals which was applied to 
the service of man. Centuries elapsed before the rich mines of 
our own country were even slightly worked The Romans in- 
deed established iron works in Gloucestei shire, just as they 
obtained tin from Cornwall and lead from W ales. But the British 
did not imitate the example of their earliest conqueiors, and 
the little iron which was used in this country was imported 
from abroad Some progress was, no doubt, made in the 
southern counties 5 the smelters naturally seeking their ores 
in those places where wood, then the only available fuel, was 


1 Lord Biougham’s Mm qf Leifers and Science, p. 371, 
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to be found in abundance. The railings, which but lately 
encircled our metropolitan cathedral, wcie cast in Sussex. 
But tlie prosperity of the trade involved its own luin. Iron 
could not be made without large quantities of fuel. I'he 
wood gradually disappeared before the opeiations of the 
smelter, and the country gentlemen hesitated to sell their 
trees for fuel when the inciease of ship})ing was creating a 
growing demand for timber. Nor weic the country gentle- 
men animated in this respect by purely selfish motives. Par- 
liament itself regarded the constant destiuction of timber with 
such disfavour that it sciiously contemplated the suppression 
of the iron trade as the only practicable remedy. “Many 
think, said a contempoiaiy wiiter, “that there should be no 
works anywhere, they so devour tiie wood^.” ^ Fortunately, 
so crucial a remedy was not necessary. At the commence- 
ment of the seventeenth century, Dud Dudley, a natural son 
of Lord Dudley, had proved the feasibility of smelting iron 
with coal, but the prejudice and ignorance of the workpeople 
had prevented the adoption of his inventioa In the middle 
of the eighteenth century attention was again diawn to his 
process, and the possibility of substituting coal for wood was 
conclusively established at Daiby’s works m Coalbrook Dale. 
The impetus which was thus given to the iron trade was extra- 
ordinary. The total produce of the country amounted at the 
time to only 18,000 tons of iron a year, four-fifths of tJie iron 
used being imported from Sweden. In aSoe Clreat Britain 
possessed 168 blast-furnaces, and produced 170,000 tons of 
iron annually. In 1806 the produce had risen to 250,000 
tons; it had increased in 1820 to 400,000 tons, Fifty years 
afterwards, or in 1870, 6,000,000 tons of iron weie produced 
from British ores.^ 

The progress of the iron trade indicated, of course, a 
corresponding development of the supply of coal Coal had 

^ Smiles’ Iniustnal Biography » p. 43. 

^ Piet Histf vol* jv, p. 689 ; M '011110011, Diet of Commerce^ ad verb, Iron ; 
Penters Progress of the mHon, p. 350; statistical abstrac of he United 
Kingdom. 
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been used in England foi domestic pui poses from very eaily 
^ j pcnods. Sea coal had been bioiight to London; 
but the citizens complained that the smoke was 
injurious to then health, and peisuaded the legislatuie to 
forbid the use of coal on sanitar}^ grounds. 1'he convenience 
of the new fuel triumphed, however, over the arguments of 
the sanitarians and the prohibitions of the legislature, and 
coal continued to be brought in constantly though slowly 
increasing quantities to London. Its use for smelting iron 
led to new contnvances for ensuring its economical pio- 
duction. Before the commencement of the present century 
there were two great difficulties which inteifered with the 
opeiations of the miner. The roof of the mine had neces- 
sarily to be piopped, and, as no one had thought of using 
wood, and coal itself was employed for the purpose, only 
sixty per cent, of the pioduce of each mine was raised above 
ground. About the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
timber struts were gradually substituted for the pillars of coal, 
and it became consequently possible to raise fiom the mine 
all the coal won by the miner. A still more important dis- 
covery was made at the exact period at which thi,s history 
commences. The coal miner m his underground calling was 
constantly exposed to the dangeis of hre damp, and was 
liable to be destroyed without a moments notice by the 
moat fearful catastrophe. In the year m which the great 
French war was concluded, Sir Humphrey Davy’ succeeded 
m perfecting his safety lamp, an invention which enabled 
the most dangerous mines to be worked with comparative 
safety, and thus augmented to an extraordinary extent the 
available supplies of coal^ 

Humphrey Davy was the son of a wood carver of Pen- 
zance, and early in life was apprenticed to a local apothecary. 
Chance— of which other men would peihaps have failed to 
avail themselves— gave the lad an opportunity of cultivating 
his taste for chemistry. A French surgeon, wrec'kcd on 


1 Porter’s PrcgrmoJ the Nathn, p. 377; M'Culloch, ad verb. Coal. 
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the coast, to whom Davy had shown some kindness, gave 
him a case of surgical instruments, and ^‘thc means of making 
some approximation to an exhausting engine.^’ Watt’s s(jn, 
Gregoiy, was ordered to winter m Cornwall foi his health, 
and happened to take apartments in the house of Davy’s 
mother. “Another accident thiew him in the way of Mi. 
Davies Giddy, a cultivator of natuial as well as mathematical 
science.” Giddy “gave to Davy the use of an excellent 
library;” he ‘ introduced him to Dr. Beddoes,” who made 
liis young friend the head of “a pneumatic institution for 
the medical use of gases,” which he was then forming. I'he 
publication, soon afteiwatds, of a fanciful paper on light and 
heat gave Davy a considerable reputation. He was succes- 
sively chosen assistant lecturer in chemistry, and sole chemical 
professor, of the Royal Institution While he held this office 
his inquiries induced him to investigate the causes of the 
fearful explosions which continually took place in coal mines. 
He soon satisfied himself that carbuietted hydrogen is the 
cause of fire damp ; and that it will not explode unless mixed 
with atmospheric air “in proportions between six and four- 
teen times its bulk;” and “he w^as surpiised to observe in 
the course of his expeiimcnts, made for ascertaining how the 
inflammation takes place, that the flames will not pass through 
tubes of a certain length and smallness of bore. He then 
found that, if the length be diminished and the bore also 
reduced, the flames will not pass ; and he further found that 
by multiidying the number of the tubes, this length may be 
safely diminished provided the bore be proportionally lessened. 
Hence it appeared that gauze of wire, wliose meshes were 
only one twenty-second of an inch in diameter, stopped the 
flame and prevented the explosion.”^ These successive dis* 
coveries, the results of repeated experiments and careful 
thought, led to the invention of the safety lamp. The first 
safety lamp was made in the year 1815. 'I'here is some 
satisfaction in reflecting that the ycai, which was memorable 

1 See Brougham’s of Lexers and Scunct, p, 460. The life of Davy 
IS admirably told by Lord Biougham. 
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for the conclusion of the longest and most destructive of 
modem wars, was also remarkable foi one of the most bene- 
ficial discoveries which have ever been given to mankind. 
Even the peace of Pans did not probably save more life than 
Sir Humphrey Davy’s invention. The gratitude of a nation 
properly bestowed titles and pensions, lands and houses, slais 
and honours, on the conqueror of Napoleon. Custom and 
precedent only allowed inferior rewards to the inventor of 
the safety lamp. Yet Haigreaves and Arkwright, Ciompton 
and Cartwright, Watt and Davy, did more for the cause of 
mankind than even Wellington. Their lives had more influ- 
ence on their country’s future than the career of the great 
general. His victories secured his country peace for rather 
more than a generation. Their inventions gave Great Britain 
a commercial supremacy, which neither war nor foreign com- 
petition has yet destioyed. 

A series of extraordinary inventions, at the commencement 
of the present century, had endowed Gieat Biitain with new 
manufacturing vigour. Hargreaves, Arkwright, Crompton, and 
Cartwright had developed, to a remarkable degree, the pro- 
ducing power of man ; Watt had given a new significance to 
their inventions by superseding the feeble and unequal forces, 
which had hitherto been used, with the most tractable and 
powerful of agents. And Davy, by his beneficent contrivance, 
had enabled coal to be won with less danger, and had relieved 
the miner’s life from one of its most hideous pci ils. I'he in- 
genuity of these great men had been exercised with different 
objects ; but the inventions of each of them had given fresh 
importance to the discoveries of the others. The spinning- 
jenny, the water-frame, and the mule would have been de- 
prived of half their value if they had not been supplemented 
with the power-loom } the power-loom would, in many places, 
have been useless without the steam-engine ; the steam-engine 
would have been idle had it not been for coal ; and coal could 
not have been won without great danger, had it not been for 
Sir Davy. Coal, then was the commodity whose extended 
use was revolutionising the world; and tlie population of the 
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world, as the fiist consequence of the change, moved towards 
the coal-fields. The change was just commencing at the be- 
ginning of the present century ; it was proceeding with rapid 
strides at the period at which this history opens ; its ultimate 
effects will be seen later on m this work. The lime was to 
come when the coal measures of England were to diaw away 
the population of Ireland ; to weaken the powei of the southern 
agricultural counties ; to give picdoininance to the noith of 
England; and to involve a political levolution. 

In the earlier ages of the world population followed, as a 
rule, the navigable rivers. They were tiic great loads with 
which the country was intersected; they afforded 
the almost only available means of bringing the ^ 
productions of the mleiior to a profitable maikct. I'he navi- 
gation of the Danube involves, at the present moment, the 
nicest international questions. The navigation of the Missis- 
sippi nearly drove the Western States of America into alliance 
with the South. The produce of the gigantic empire which 
frowns on the eastern flank of Europe is slowly lloated down 
its huge rivers to the uncertain and difficult outlets which it 
possesses in the Baltic and Black Seas. 'Die rivers of this 
countiy were at least as advantageous to our ancestors as the 
Mississippi is to the Central States of America ; or the Danu])e, 
the Dnieper, the Don, and the Volga are now to the Austiian 
and Russian empires. It will be easily understood that the 
value of a river for navigable purposes depends on the com- 
parative flatness of the valley which it drains ; and the propor- 
tion which its estuary bears to its entire course. A flat valley 
is generally productive of a quiet and deep stream ; and the 
navigator, in the most primitive of vessels, escapes the dangers 
of being upset in a rapid current, or stranded on an incon- 
venient shallow. A long estuary benefits almost cciiially the 
outward and the homeward tiade. I'he vessels arc earned on 
the ebbing tide to the sea^ they are borne on the flood tide 
towards the port to which they are bound. 

The rivers of Gieat Britain, and especially those In the 
south and east of England, have the double advantage of long 
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estuaries and of draining comparatively flat valleys. A glance 
at a map of England will show that the greater portion of the 
country is divided into three great watersheds. A large por- 
tion of the north of England is drained by the great affluents 
of the Humber— the Swale, the Ure, the Nidd, the Wharfe, 
ihe Aire, the Don, and the Trent. The south-east of England 
is watered by the Thames and the Medway. While the Wye, 
the Severn, the Avon, the Usk, and the Parret mix their 
streams in the Bristol Channel. The great livers, which 
drained these three watersheds, formed originally the main 
roads of England ; though many minor streams, the Ouse, the 
Yare, the Exe, the Wiltshire Avon, the Itchen, either from 
their volume or the excellence of their estuaries, were also 
available for purposes of locomotion. 

As eveiy town is necessarily dependent on a road, so towns 
in the olden time were usually built on the best roads which 
were then available, the rivers. In the noblest chapter which 
he ever wrote, Macaulay tells us that in the days of Charles II. 
the three chief towns of England weie London, Bristol, and 
Norwich. Next to them in importance were York, the capital 
of the North, and Exeter, the capital of the West, Every one 
of these places is situated not merely on a great river, but on 
a great estuary. London owed its wealth and prosperity to the 
Thames. “ Civitatis fundationis, constructionis, aedificationis, 
causa crat Thamesis.” Bristol on the Avon had the Severn 
at her feet. Norwich on the Yare had easy access to the sea, 
the great highway of the world. York on the Ouse had ducct 
communication through the Derwent, the Ure, the Wharfe, 
and the Don, with every corner of the county of which it was 
the capital ; while, through the aid of the Trent, it had another 
road to the rich midland counties of England. Last of all, 
Exeter, seated on the Exe, was in close communication with 
the English Channel. So long as the riveis were the best, 
or even the only practicable, roads in England, the places, 
which had thus acquired the first rank in the kingdom, main^ 
tained their superiority. But in the middle of the eighteenth 
century a great nobleman, with the aid of a great engineer, 
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effected the supercession of the river by the canal. The 
difficulty of leading a canal from one town to another 
arises from the difference in the levels of the adjoining 
country. The Chinese, who were apparently at one time the 
most ingenious of the human race, but whose ingenuity has 
become stationary under the influence of a cold and indomi- 
table conservatism, were perhaps the fust people in the world 
who designed a canal. The English, who, under the influ- 
ence of fiee institutions, and with the encouragement of free 
trade, have obtained a supremacy in commcice which no other 
country has ever enjoyed, weie neaily the last nation to adopt 
this useful expedient for the development of their lesourccs 
The first canal in England was commenced in 1755, ^tit it 
was not till 1758 that the gicai Duke of Bridgewater com- 
menced, with Brindley’s aid, the gigantic canal from Runcorn 
to Manchester, which immoitalised its foundei's name, and 
ultimately changed the whole face of the country. 

Francis, Duke of Bridgewater, did pci haps more to promote 
the prosperity of this countiy than all the dukes, marquises, 
and earls combined, who, before his time, had been born into 
the world. Born in 1736, the fifth and youngest son of his 
father, a weak and sickly child, theie seemed little chance that 
he would ever inherit the title. By the time, however, that he 
had completed his twelfth year, the weak and sickly child had 
survived his four brothers, and had succeeded to his father’s 
title. Five years later *‘his guardians, finding him still alive 
and likely to live,” sent him, m company with his tutor, Robert 
Wood, to travel on the continent In the course of his travels, 
he is said to have been peculiaily interested m the magnifi- 
cent canal of Languedoc, with which, seventy years previously, 
Pierre Riquet de Boniepos had united the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean.! Returned home, the duke threw himself into 
the gaieties of London life. At that time, the two Miss Gun- 

1 Some readers will recollect Aithiir Young's enthusiastic admiration of this 
work. ‘ ' Here, is XIV. , thou art truly great I Here, with u gracious and be- 
nignant hand, thou dispensest cose and wealth to thy people I sU omma-* 
thy name would indeed have been levorcd/’ — T<mr in France^ p, 46. 
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nings were “ the reigning beauties at Court. The elder sister 
was inarried to Lord Coventry ; the younger, and moi e beau- 
tiful of the two, had been wedded to the fourth Duke of 
Hamilton, in Keith's Chapel, Mayfair, “with a ring of the 
bed-curtain, half an hour after twelve at night.” ^ The duke 
had not long survived his midnight maniage. His duchess 
had been left a youthful and fascinating widow, and easily won 
the affections of the young Duke of Bridgewater. Their union 
had been already arranged, when the duke heard some stories 
which reflected on his future sister-m-law, Lady Coventry. He 
desired the Duchess of Hamilton to “desist from intimacy 
with her sister.’' The duchess refused, and the young couple 
separated for ever — the duke to devote his patrimony to the 
construction of canals, and the duchess to marry Jack Camp- 
bell and to become Duchess of Argyll. 

Twenty years before the Duke of Bndgewatei separated 
from the Duchess of Hamilton, tlie duke’s father had obtained 
powers to make the Wor&ley brook navigable fi om his collieiies 
at Woisley to the Irwell. The duke determined to carry out 
the enterprise which his father had onginated. He was 
fortunate, at the outset, to secure the services of one of the 
most remarkable men whom this country ever produced, James 
Bnndley. Born in a remote hamlet in Derbyshire in 1716, 
Brmdley was twenty years older than his ])atron. At the age 
of seventeen he bound himself apprentice to a local wheel- 
wright, but be had either so little dexterity, or his master had 
so little patience, that he was declared to be “a mere spoiler 
of wood.” Two years afterwaids, his master happened to send 
him to remove some damaged machinery from a null whicli 
had been burnt down ; and the superintendent, struck with the 
lad’s conversation and good sense, stipulated that the “ bung- 
ling apprentice ” should be employed to execute the repairs. 
Brindley did the work, and did it so well that the neighbour- 
ing tnillowners, when they required bis master’s assistance, 
always specially asked that Brindley might be sent to them. 


* Walpole to Maan, Feb. 27, 1755*. Smiles* /iariy hnginmt^ p, *57 
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His master even lemonstrated with him for doing his work too 
completely. But Brindley, though he had already shown him- 
self an excellent workman, had given no signs of his extra- 
ordinary mechanical genius. His master was employed on 
the machinery of a new paper mill on the iiver Dane. The 
work was far beyond his skill, and, after a shoit time, his 
failure was evident Brindley resolved to save his master's 
reputation and business, and, quietly leaving his own work, 
walked to Manchester. There he was allowed to inspect some 
similar machmeiy ; and, having learned its details, returned to 
his master. The lattei was astonished to find him one Mon- 
day morning quietly engaged on the work with which he him- 
self had been so fuutlessly occupied. The task was not only 
successfully completed, but Brindley introduced several new 
improvements which had not been known before. His repu- 
tation was thus established, and his ingenuity as a mechanist 
and excellence as a workman gained him constantly increasing 
employment in the midland counties. 

Brindley had accidentally become acquainted with Thomas 
Gilbert, the steward of the Duke of Bridgewater; and Gilbert 
introduced the millwiight to the duke. Brindley decided that 
it was not merely practicable to make the canal from Worsley 
to Manchester, but that it was advisable and possible to cross 
the Irwell at Barton with an aqueduct 'i'he project was 
ridiculed by even scientific persons; it was called Brindley's 
** castle in the air,” and the duke was strongly advised to recede 
from a purposeless expenditure. Happily, however, he had the 
good sense to put faith in the one man who was responsible for 
his work, and to reject the counsel of the irre.sponsible many. 
The castle in the air was erected ; the canal was completed ; 
the people of Manchester had the advantage of a cheap supply 
of coal from Worsley, and the duke gained the benefit of a 
ready market for the produce of his collieries. 

The success, which attended the construction of the canal 
from Worsley to Manchester, induced the duke to attempt a 
much more important enterprise —the union of Manchester 
and Liverpool with a water road. The scheme provoked much 
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greater opposition than the smaller one which had been already 
earned out The propnetois of the Mciscy and Iiwell naviga- 
tion foresaw that the construction of a canal would lead to the 
abandonment of the river, and opposed the work. The work, 
too, necessitated far greater expenditure on the part of the 
promoter, far greater skill on that of the engineei, than the 
shorter and easier canal which had aheady been made. But 
the ability of Brindley overcame e\ery difficulty: the per- 
severance of the duke triumphed over his want of money. 
Limiting his personal expenditure to a few hundreds a year, 
the duke devoted the whole of his vast income to the great 
undertaking. Though his credit fell to the lowest ebb, he 
succeeded, with the assistance of his bankeis, in tiding over 
his worst difficulties ; and, after five years of incessant anxiety, 
bad the satisfaction of seeing the last ] 'Ortion of his great work 
successfully completed, and of finding himself the fortunate 
possessor of a princely pioperty ^ I'he levity of the female sex 
has been the cause of many soiiows to mankind . the lightness 
of Lady Coventry probably occasioned many a heartache to 
the young Duke of Bridgewater. But never previously had 
light conduct m a woman produced such beneficial conse- 
quences to the human race. The Duke of Bridgewater had 
been driven from society to devote himself to the noblest 
enterprise ever undeitakcn by one individual in any countiy or 
m any age, and his devotion had kid the foundations of the 
prosperity of two of the most prosperous of English cities — 
Manchester at one end, Liverpool at the other, of his great 
water road. 

The successful completion of this work necessarily encou 
raged the commencement of similar undertakings in other 
places. Brindley was himself engaged on the Crand Trunk 
Canal, which united the Mersey and the 'frcnl, and similar 
schemes were carried out with .suacss both by himself and the 
other engineers who followed in lii.s footsteps. “ The country 
became thorouglily opened up in all directions by about 2600 


1 See Smiles' admirable account of this event in the tife of Brindley^ 
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miles of navigable canals in England, 276 miles in Ireland, and 
225 miles m Scotland" ‘‘At the beginning of the present 
century," says Dr Aiken, writing in 1795, ‘‘it was thought a 
most aiduous task to make a high road practicable for carriages 
over the hills and moors which sepaiate Lancashire from Yoik- 
shiie, and now they are pierced through by three navigable 
canals." ^ “ It is piobable," to quote a striking observation of 

Sir James Mackintosh, “that the quantity of labour employed 
in England on docks, canals, and other usehil works, during 
the last fifty ycais (1760-1810), is greatei than that employed 
on all the boasted works of Asia, fiom the Wall of China to 
the Pyiamids." ^ 

The introduction of canals into England m as due to the in- 
genuity and perseverance of Brindley ; another great engineer, 
soon afterwards, effected a new and different improvement 
in locomotion. Roads are apparently one of the 
simplest contrivances, which man has adopted, foi 
the development of the resources of a country ; but good 
roads weie one of the last impiovemcnts which were intro- 
duced into modem Europe. The Romans, indeed, carried 
theii gieat military roads through every country which they 
conqucied; and every traveller has seen the admirable 
thoroughfares which were thus constuiaed Uiroughout the 
country. But the art of road making fell into decay in the 
Middle Ages, and, in the eighteenth century, the bc«st roads in 
England^ were litllo better than biidlc tracks, obstructed with 
mud at one peiiod of the year, and with deep and dangerous 
ruts at another. I’owards the middle of the eighteenth century 
attention was seriously directed to the loss and delay which bad 
roads occasioned ; but it was not till the latter half of it that 
a remarkable man first proved the possibility of c'onstructing 
better highways. John Metcalf, the son of poor parents in 
Knaresborough, had the misfortune to lose his sight in 1723, 

1 Smiles’ Ihmdlcy, p. '-298. « Mackintosh, vol ii. p. 78. 

3 France was in advance oi this couniry. Her roadb excited Arthur ^oung'j 
constant adnurntion. 

4 See, inUralky Metcy^xrd's Wedgwood^ vol. i. p* 267^ 
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when he was only six years old But the boy, notwithstanding 
this loss, joined in the rough sports of his playmates. He 
climbed trees, and, guided by the diiections of his comrades, 
actually took birds’ nests ; he learned to swim, ami saved the 
lives of some of his companions ; he rode and won a race at 
Harrogate; walked alone and found his way to London; 
mairied, and maintained his wife and himself with his fiddle. 
In 1765 Parliament passed an Act authorising tlie construction 
of a new turnpike road between Harrogate and Boroughbridge, 
and Metcalf offered to make three miles of the road, and com- 
pleted his work with unusual speed. Encouraged by his 
success, he undeitook to build a bridge at Boroughbridge, 
which he again succeeded in completing satisfactorily. His 
success on these two occasions led to his constant employ- 
ment : 180 miles of road were constructed by him ; the Hud- 
dersfield and Manchester road was earned by him over a 
bog which had been thought impracticable ; and, what is more 
extraordinary, the blind man not only earned out “the high- 
ways designed for him by other suiveyors, but himself peisonally 
surveyed and laid out many of the most important roads which 
he constructed.” ^ 

While Metcalf was making his three miles of highway 
between Harrogate and Boroughbridge, Thomas Telford, the 
only son of a poor widow, was hex ding sheep in Eskdale, 
and gaining some slight instruction in the parish school of 
Westerkirk. At fifteen he had passed fiom the sheep walk 
to a mason’s at Lochmaben, and was diligently learning his 
master’s business in the daytime, and reading books in the 
evening, lent to him by a neighbour. Even at that time, 
an obscure mason’s apprentice, in a remote valley, he had 
faith in his own iiidustiy and in his own abilities. 

Noi pass th« tentie cuiious lad, 

Who o’er the ingle hangs his head, 


1 Smiles' Tel/ord^ p. 89, to which I am indebted tor many of the preceding 
details. 
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And begs of neighbours books to road. 
For hence arise 

Thy countiy’s sons, who fai are spiead, 
Baith bold and wise." 


So wrote he in rhyme— which proves that his education had 
not been useless — to Burns. 

At twenty-five yeais of age, or in 1782, lYIford set out 
for London, wheic he was employed, as an ordinary mason, 
on Someiset House The excellence of his woikmanship 
probably commended him to his omploycis, for, in 1784, 
he was engaged to supciintend some works at roitsiiiouth. 
In 1786 he removed to Shropshiie to advise Mr. Pulteney, 
the member for Shiew.sbuiy, on some alteiations which he 
intended to make in the castle. \Vhilc at Shrewsbuiy, 
Pulteney’s influence gained him an appointment as surveyor 
of public works to the county; and he became involved in 
the miscellaneous business connected with this oflice prison 
building, bridge roiiairing, road improving. This apiiointment 
was in its turn succeeded by another, Brindley’s success 
had led to the construction of new canals in every part ol 
the kingdom. It was decided to unite the Menscy, the Don, 
and the Severn, with a water load ; and I’clford was ni-ide 
engineer of the new canal. 

The constiuction of this canal, or the Kllesmere Canal, 
as it is called, at once placed T'clford at the summit of his 
profession 'I'he aqueducts, by which it is carried over the 
Ceriog and the Dee, far surpassed anything which had, up 
to that time, been attempted ; and even now rank among the 
greatest achievements of our engineers. But Telford, in the 
meanwhile, had the merit of gaining distinction in another 
field. Ill's duties as a county surveyor necessarily compelled 
him to turn his attention to biidge building; and his ex- 
perience on the Ellesmere Canal taught him the use which 
might be made of iron for the purpose. An iron bridge 
had been erected in 1779 in Coalbiookdale; in 1787 Paine, 
author of “ Rights of Man,” proposed to bridge the Schuylkill 
in Philadelphia with a single iron arch of 400 feet span. The 
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bridge, which he had designed for the purpose, was reairanged 
by Burdon, and placed acioss the Wear at Sunderland in 
1796. In the same year, m which the bridge at Sunderland 
was erected, Telford constiucted the first of his numeious iron 
bridges at Buildwas. The possilulity of using iron for such 
a purpose matciially facilitated the progress of road improve- 
ment, in which, during the lest of his life, Telford was busily 
occupied. 

The roads before Telford’s time had three different defects. 
In the first place no one had yet mastcied the lesson, which 
might have been learned from every milkpail, that the handle 
is no longer when it is lying flat on the pail than when it is 
held m the daiiymaid’s hand; and that a flat road going 
round a hill need not necessarily be longer than a steep 
incline going over it. In the next place the roads were so 
narrow that there was not room for two vehicles to pass ; they 
were so flat or hollow that the ram did not lun off them; 
and the metalling was so rotten that they were almost im- 
passable. In the third place, there were no bridges with 
which the rivers could be crossed i and a high flood put 
an absolute bar to the communication between the most 
important towns. It, indeed, no longer took, as it had taken 
seventy years before, two whole days to go from Birmingham 
to London in the summer season.^ But, at the time at which 
this history opens, the roads were most imperfect. A par- 
liamentary committee declared in 1814 “the road between 
Carlisle and Glasgow to be in so ruinous a state as often 
seriously to delay the mail, and endanger the lives of the 
passengers.” In 1815 the Irish mail “took forty-one hours 
to reach Holyhead fiom the time of its setting out from 
St Marlin’s-le-Grand.” It was natural that Telford’s assist- 
ance should be invoked, both to lemedy the roads in Wales 
and the roads in Scotland. He was employed by the Govern- 
ment to open up the Highlands; and 920 miles of road were 
made, and 1200 bridges were built, in eighteen years, vk, 
from 1 802 to 1820, under bis supervision. The new roads 
i Meteyard’s Wedgwood^ vol. u p, ^43. note. 
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changed the aspect of the country. Agriculture made rapid 
progress. The use of caits became practicable, and manure 
was no longer carried to the fields on women’s backs. Sloth 
and idleness gradually disappeaied before the energy, activity, 
and industry which were called into life by impioved communi- 
cations Better built cottages took the place of the old mud 
biggins with holes in their roof to let out the smoke. The 
pigs and cattle were treated to a separate table. The dung- 
hill was turned to the outside of the house. Tartan tatters 
gave place to the produce of Manchester and niasgow looms ; 
and veiy soon few young persons were to be found who could 
not both lead and write English.” ^ 

Telford’s roads had called a new Scotland into existence. 
Great, however, as his triumphs had been, I'elford, in 1815, 
was on the eve of accomplishing even greater achievements. 
He was under instructions at that time to improve the 
thoroughfares to the capital of Scotland and the capital of 
Ireland. The first of these commissions led to the con- 
struction, within a few months after its commencement, of 
the finest road which had up to that time been made in Great 
Britain. The second of them was completed ten years after- 
wards by the susiiension of the most giaceful of bridges 
across the Menai Straits. No othci engineer had perpetu- 
ated his memory with a more enduring or more beautiful 
monument 

Before Telford's time the roads were repaired — if such a 
word may be applied to the process—by throwing on them 
unbioken gravel or flints, with no points to enable them to 
coalesce with each other. Telford's roads, on the contrary, 
were constructed on a permanent foundation of large stones, 
covered with a layer of smaller ones, biokcn.tb a suitable 
size, and bound together by the addition of giavel. At the 
same time another Scotchman— MacAdam— was applying the 
same system to the Bristol roads, of which he was made 
surveyor-general MacAdam used to say tliat no stone should 

1 Smiles* pp, 203, 246, 255. 1 am Indebted to Mr. Sanies* work 

for most of the m.itenals of tins account of road-making m England. 
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be laid on a road which was not small enough to enter a 
man’s mouth, MacAdam was in one sense unfoitunate. He 
died a poor man But, m another sense, he was the most 
fortunate of mventois. Hargreaves’ great invention immor- 
talised Ihe name of his wife. But MacAdam’s name - if the 
term may be allowed — was ‘‘macadamised” into our language 
While macadamised roads continue to exist, posterity can hardly 
forget the debt which it owes to MacAdam. 

Improved roads, at the period under review, gave an ex- 
traordmaiy impulse to tiavelling. In April 182a, Sir Walter 
Scott travelled from London to Scotland at the rate of ten 
miles an hour j but the feat was so extraordinary that it was 
thought proper to chronicle it in the ‘‘ Annual Registei.” The 
poorest thud-class passenger can now accomplish the same 
journey in less than one-fourth of the time. In the same year 
the Post Office staited an extiaordinary post, by which letteis 
were conveyed at double lates to distant towns at a speed 
of eleven miles an hour. Serious doubts were, however, 
fieely expressed as to the wisdom of this reform. Foui years 
previously, or in 1816, the Trafalgar and Regulator coaches 
ran from Manchester to Liverpool in two hours and fifty 
minutes, or at the rate of twelve miles an hour. In the same 
year some speculative Jews ran a coach from London to 
Brighton in six hours. In one of the journeys the coach- 
man broke three whips, and in one week fifteen horses died 1 
The speed seemed so alarming that the parish officers at 
Newington laid an injunction against the drivers for furious 
driving, and the pace was reduced. No one seems to have 
imagined that any reduction of speed was necessary in the 
interests of humanity.^ 

I'he Brighton coach was forced to reduce its speed. But 
coaches were eveiywhere travelling at rates which would have 
seemed incredible a few yeais previously, Busy men, revelling 


1 Hansard ^ vol. xxxiv. p. 1041 ; Ann. Reg , 1806, p. i6i ; 1820, p. 161, 263. 
On one occasion, in 1822, George IV, left Brighton at 8 A.M., and reached 
I^ndon at 12. /|0 p.m ; Ann, Reg„ 182a, Chron., p, la. So far as I know, 
this IS the fastest carriage journey on iccord. 
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in new wealth, were no longer willing to stay perpetually at 
home, or to consume three days m a journey between London 
and Birmingham, The old unwieldy vehicles, and the stout 
but slow hoises, with which tiu7 had been pieviously clrawn^ 
were discarded for lighter coaches, in many instances admir- 
ably hoised. The astonished traveller was whiilcd alon^^ at 
the rate of ten or even twelve miles an hour; and the utmost 
possible speed in Unveiling seemed to have been attained 
when the fleetest of domestic animals was galloi>cd irom one 
end of the stage to the other. One thousand thice bundled 
and fifty-five public stage coaches weie assessed m 1812 The 
number was more than doubled m the next thiiteen yeais. 
People flew about the country as they had never done before ; 
and remote towns, which had stagnated for generations in 
torpor and isolation, breathed with a new and healthier life 
in consequence of the daily passage of the coach. The im- 
proved coaches soon led to an accelerated postal 
service, up to 1784, the mails were conveyed 
either on horseback or in carts specially constructed for the 
purpose. In that year John Palmer, of Bath, suggested the 
common-sense alternative of employing the ouhnary coaches 
for the purpose. The scrvi< e of the post was both acceleiated 
and improved by the cliange ; and the Government obtained 
a considerable addition to the revenue.^ 'Ihe rates which 
the public had to pay for the convenience of sending letters 
were, however, still excessive. No letter was cairied for less 
than 2^. ; and a letter was only conveyed for a short distance 
of seven miles for this sum. A letter from l^ondon to Wind.sor 
cost ; a letter from I.ondon to Cambridge Sf/. ; a letter 
from London to Duiham a shilling. Certain privileged indh 
viduals were indeed allowed to send their letters ficc. The 
frank of a member of Parliament saved these gentlemen and 
their friends fiom the penalty of excessive postage. Tliat 
portion of the public, which had the piivilcge of a member's 

1 The gross receipts of the Post Office Amounted in 18x6 to ,^0, 193,000 ; the 
net profits to ;^i,ss6,ooo, The former weie five times, the Utter nearly le» 
times, as large as they had been before the adoption of IUhner*s reform. 
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acquaintance, conducted their coriespondence for nothing. 
The larger portion, who knew no members, or who were too 
proud to ask a favour foi the sake of saving a shilling, were 
charged excessive rates of postage. 

Improved roads, then, at the period at which this history 
commences, had given facilities to locomotion on land. The 
introduction of canals had extended communication by water. 
The new roads enabled the light tiaflSc to be conducted at 
unpiecedented rates of speed. ' The canals canied the heavy 
traffic with extraoidinaiy cheapness. It seemed impossible 
for the ingenuity of man to devise easier or better means of 
communication : yet the ingenuity of man was on the eve of 
superseding the coach and the barge with new methods of 
locomotion. Many years weie still to pass befoie the comple- 
tion of the first railway worked by steam. But the first British 
steamer steamed down the Clyde before the termination of the 
Peninsulai War Steam navigation was introduced by Fulton 
in America and Bell in Scotland. Henry Bell was born in 
Linlithgowshire in 1767. He was educated at the paiish 
school, and apprenticed to his uncle, a millwright Later on 
in life he served under a ship-modeller at Bowness, and under 
Bennie, the great engineer, in London. Beturning to Scot- 
land, he settled first at Glasgow, and subsequently at Helens- 
burgh, where his wife kept an inn, while he devoted himself to 
mechanical pursuits. At the beginning of 1812 he had the 
satisfaction of overcoming the various difficulties in his way, 
and of seeing the Comel, a small steamer of twenty-five tons* 
burden, and three horse-power, steam down the Clyde at the 
rate of seven miles an hour. Consideiable interest was felt at 
the new invention. But no one dreamed, on first seeing the 
ComI, of the future of steam. It was thought impracticable 
to construct a steamer capable of carrying sufficient coal for 
a long voyage, and the dangers of even short voyages were 
considerable. The boilers were continually exploding; the 
newspapers of the day had constantly to chronicle serious and 
fatal accidents in consequence ; and the House of Commons 
found it necessary . in 1817 to appoint a committee to enquire 
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into the subject Experience iind skill, however, soon dimi- 
nished the danger of these explosions. Within eight yeais of 
the first voyage of the Cornet^ a steamer crossed the Atlantic 
The subsequent progress of steam was rapid. 'Fheie vveie 
only two steamers, with a tonnage of 456 tons, in the wdiole 
British Empire in 1814. There were 126 steamers, with a 
tonnage of 15,739 tons, m 1824. Theie wcie 462 steamers, 
with a tonnage of 50,735 tons, in 1834; and 988 steamers, 
with a tonnage of 125,675 tons, in 1844 In 1874, 4033 
steamers, with a tonnage of 1,870,611 tons, belonged to the 
United Kingdom alone.^ 

In 1814, however, the foremost ihinkeis could not loalise 
the future that was before them. Mackintosh, who was [xassing 
an exile’s life in Bombay, mentioned in his Jliary m rSii that 
“a passage yacht, wrought against wind and tide by a steam- 
engine of the power of twenty horses, goes now fiom New 
York to Albany, and performs one hundred and sixty miles in 
thirty-two hours. This is going at the rate of five miles an 
hour, and would insure a passage from Portsmouth to Bombay 
m about one hundred days.” ^‘Why,” he plaintively adds, 
‘‘were wc not born a century later?” The exile at Bombay 
might well have longed foi a peuod which would bring him 
news from England in a hundred days. Only a few months 
afterwards he complains that it is “ seven months from the date 
of the last London news.” Yet, within fifteen years of this 
entry in his diary, the fust steamer -The com- 

pleted a voyage from Falmouth to Calcutta.^ If the birth of 
Mackintosh had been delayed only a little more than half a 
centuiy, he would have smiled at the plaintive wish which he 
recorded in iSn, In that case he would have received an 
English letter in Bombay, not in a hundred, but in twenty 
days : he might have received a telegram from England in 
twenty minutes. 

The increased facilities for travelling, which were thus every- 

1 Bans., vol. xxxvi. p. 271 ; Brtc. Bni„ aci verb. Btll ; Ann. X817, pp. 
24. S4f SSf ^ t X819, p. 41 ; PoUer's Progms of ihe Nation^ p. 3x9. 

2 Mackintosh, vol it. pp. 79. 97 ; Ann. Reg » j8a6, Chron. 66, 

YOL. \. IP 
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where being introduced, were, in one sense, the consequence, 
in another sense the cause, of an increased population. The 
growth of the people, and their greater wealth, supplied every 
day more persons who weie anxious to travel, and means weie 
consequently found to afford them the facilities which they 
desired. But the great towns, which were everywhere being 
built in the countr}^, could not have existed, or could not at 
any rate have been fed, if the old means of locomotion had 
alone been available. It was almost impracticable to alter the 
course of a river ; but there was no place to which a road could 
not be brought, there were few places to which a canal could 
not be led. New centres of population, which, before the time 
of Brindley and Telford, could not have flourished, rapidly 

London a new prosperity. London, indeed, still 

retained the old predominance, of which nothing 
seemed able to deprive it Thinkers and legislators, philo- 
sopheis and statesmen, have, m their days, done their best to 
interfere with the growth of London, but London has grown 
despite them all. In the seventeenth century the political 
economists, as they would be termed now, or the jiolitical 
arithmeticians, as they were styled then, were perpetually 
showing that the growth of London was destroying the whole 
country, and that the capital was being enriched by causes 
which were impoverishing the provinces. They proved by 
figures, which seemed incontestable, that, after a certain num- 
ber of years, the whole population would be concentrated 
in the metropolis, and that the country would be entirely 
deserted. Statesmen were easily frightened by the predic- 
tions of these dreamers, and by the apparent impossibility 
of feeding so vast an aggregation of people. The citizens 
complained that the new houses would reduce the value of 
the old ones ; the country gentlemen that they would depopu- 
late the country. Statesmen, citizens, and country gentlemen 
were agreed that the increase of building was prejudicial— that 
the head of the nation was growing too big for its body. 

The sovereigns of England, after their own fashion, en- 
deavoured to deal with the evil. Nearly 300 years ago 
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Elizabeth issued a decree that no addition should be made to 
the capital. Canute might as well have expected the flowing 
tide to ebb. James I. attempted to follow his prcdece&soi’s 
example The fact that a new law seemed nccessaiy might 
have convinced him that no law would be effectual. James, 
however, has himself the credit of having made it possible 
for the citizens to disregaid the law. The growth of London 
could not be checked by either king or parliament, but it 
might have been anested by a dearth of water; and in the 
early days of the seventeenth century London was in seiious 
want of water. The genius of Sir Hugh Myddelton found 
means for supplying the deficiency; the generous suppoil of 
the king made the completion of Sir Hugh’s work practicable 
With a better water supply the city nijiidly inci eased. A tax 
was placed on ‘‘new foundations” during the Commonwealth, 
but the town still grew St. Giles’ was built, in what had 
previously been fields, in the middle of the century. St. 
Anne’s, Soho, was foimed into a new parish in 1685. The 
inhabitants of the new street which had just been constructed 
on Lord St Alban’s propet ty, and which had been called 
‘‘Jermyn” Slieet in compliment to the carl, commenced the 
church of St. James in the same year. Neither the decrees of 
kings nor the arguments of philosophers wcie inteifering with 
the constant giowth of brick and moitar.'^ 

The town, however, still grew, though, compared with its 
present size, it was small. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century, Mr, Romilly, the father of the great lawyer, living in 
the heart of the city, ascribed the death of several of hi.s chib 
dien to the unwholesomencss of a constant town residence. 
He accordingly hired some rooms at Marylebone, which was 
then a small village about a mile distant from town. Twenty- 
four years afterwards, Romilly himself, while studying for his 
profession, took chambers in Gray’s Inn. ‘"In the depth of 

1 Those who care to follow this subject further may lefer to Macaulay's 
WoxhSi vol. 1. p. 272 ; Anderson’s Hhiory of CommenOt vol. ii. pp. 209, 210, 
308, 572, 617 , Davenant’s Works; and the curious tract, Tht Apolo^ forih^ 
Builder, which Lord Overstone has reprinted in his private collection of 
Tracts, 
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winter,” he wrote to his sistoi, Madame Roget, ‘‘the moment 
the sun peeps out I am in the countiy ; a cold country it is ; 
for, having only one low of houses between me and High- 
gate and Hampstead, a noith-wcst wind blows full against my 
chambers.” Twenty years later still, Lord Eldon, then Chief 
Justice of the Court of Common Picas, took a house m Gower 
Street, now one of the most populous poi lions of ccntial 
London. “He used to say that his house there was the 
pleasantest he ever occupied. He could look over the fields, 
then open, as far as Hampstead, Highgate, and Islington, and 
had a garden with excellent vegetables, and even peaches ” ^ 
d'hough Gower Street was still in the countiy, the town was 
growing rapidly. London and its suburbs in 1801 contained 
only 864,845 peisons. In 1811 the population had grown to 
1,009,546. It incieased from 1811 to 1821 at the rate of 
20,000 souls a year. Nor was the increase of its population 
the most remarkable feature. New public buildings, new 
bridges, new streets, were in course of erection and formation. 
At the close of the great wai only thice luidgc.s — London 
Bridge, Blackfiiars, and Wcstinmstei — united the noith and 
south banks of the Thames in London. It had taken five 
centuries to throw thiee bridges across the livcr. It hardly 
took five years to supplement these thice biidges with three 
others — Waterloo, Vauxhall, and Southwark.^ The first of 
these still retains its pre-eminence as the finest bridge in 
London , the second was one of the earliest examples of the 
use of iron in bridge-making; the third was considered at 
the time remarkable for the span of its arches. All three 
of them were opened before the close of 1819. 

Nor was it in bridge-making alone that London was exerting ' 
herself. I’he Custom House was completed in 1817. The 
new road along the banks of the Thames between Westminster 
and Vauxhall was projected about the same ]jeriod. In the 
midst of the exhausting struggle in the Peninsula a design had 
been formed for the creation of a new park in Marylcbone, 

1 Romilly, vol i. pp, 9 ond 139 , Twiss' Eldon ^ vol. i. p. 354, 

a Ann, Reg,, i8xC, pp. t^x, 153. 
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and its union by a new bioad street with Pall Mall The 
scheme leceived the active support of the Regent, who desired 
that his name should be associated with a libeial encouiage- 
ment of the fine aits. The Whigs weie not ashamed to 
declare that the Tones puichased the confidence of their 
piince by suppoiting his project It would be veil for the 
morality of public men if no more serious charge could be 
brought against them The ministers, who promoted the 
formation of Regent’s Park and the construction of Regent 
Stiect, deserve the approbation, rather than the reproach, of 
posteiit).'^ 

Notwithstanding these improvements, however, locomotion 
in London was still difficult In 1815 thcie weie no lailways, 
no tramroads, no steamboats, no omnibuses, no cabs, and only 
three biidges. Watermen still stood at the diffeient ‘‘stairs” 
which led fiom the nanw streets to the river. Only 1300 
hackney coaches were allowed to ply in the streets. 'The 
modern police had not superseded the old watch, and gentle- 
men, who walked m the metiopolis, comm<mly cairied arms 
for their own protection. A beneficent discovery had, indeed, 
just increased the safety and convenience of I^ondon. 'Ihe 
existence of an inflammable gas in ordinaiy coal had for years 
attracted attention, but it was not till the close of last century 
that Mr. Muidoch, of Soho, a Cornish engineer, used it to 
illuminate his own house and offices at Redruth;^ “a large 
theatre was most biilliantly illuminated [in i8o.|.] by inflam- 
mable air;” ami in 1807 gas was expeiimentally applied to 
street illumination in Pall Mall. 'I’he suggestion that it was 
practicable to light a city with gas was, in the first instance, 
received witli ridicule. Campbell, after recording the brilliant 
illumination of a theatre, goes on to say — “'"I'he man pretends 
to extract the gas from smoke. ... He proposes to . . . 
supply every house in London with the gas in the same manner 

1 It may be worth noting, as a striking proof of the growth of London, that, 
so lately as 1828, Croker had a day's shooting m Regent's 
1.430. 

^ vol. w. p. 688 ; M'CtiUoch's Dktf ad verb. Gas* 
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as they are now supplied with water by the New River Com- 
pany I understand he is merely a copier of Le Bon, a 
French chemist, who abandoned the plan as impracticable 
and absuid.”^ Lord Lauderdale recoided in the House of 
Lords his formal protest ^ against the first Gas Bill — “ because 
this House, by agieeing to this bill, must encourage the people 
of this country to embark their fortunes m a speculation in 
which It appears to me, after the most deliberate consideration 
of the evidence given in the committee, no intelligent man 
can doubt that an adventurer must lose the whole of what 
he has subscribed, and all that he may, under the authority 
of this bill, choose to subsciibe.” But legislators m esse and 
Chancellors In posse were not the only sceptics, A great 
chemist is said to have declared that it was as reasonable to 
talk of ventilating London with windmills as of lighting it with 
gas.® So useful an invention would, however, have survived 
a more formidable protest and a more cutting sarcasm. Gas 
was rapidly introduced into every city. It was incidentally 
remaiked m 1S23 that 215 miles of London streets were lighted 
with gas.^ The cheapness and brilliancy of the new light led 
to its almost universal adoption, and the population no longer 
tolerated the ‘‘ darkness visible ” to which they had previously 
been accustomed. It is a singular circumstance that the in- 
troduction of gas increased the use of oil and candles. “ The 
greater brilliancy of the sticcts'^ made the people ‘‘dissatisfied 
with the quantum of light pieviously thought sufficient within 
their houses.” ® 

It requires, at the present time, an effort of imagination to 
realise the fact that, at the close of the great war, Dublin was 
Dublin second town within the limits of the United 
Kingdom. London contained about x, 100,000 in- 
habitants; the population of Manchester and Salford could 

1 Lif€ ofl^rd CampielU vol. i. p* 155. 

® Loid Lauderdale, Protuts tff the House of Lords^ vol. lu p. 403. 

» So at least I have always been told that Sir H. Davy said. 

^ Ann, T823, Chron. 59. 

5 Porter’s Projgress of the Nut%(^n^ p, jSQOb 
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not have comprised 140,000 peisons; and no other city in 
Gieat Butain was equally populous. In the middle of the 
eighteenth ccnluiy, Dublin was estimated by Rutter to con- 
tain upwards of 160,000 people; the population, according to 
Whitelaw, had increased, before the close of the centuiy, to 
182,000, In 1S21, when the hist complete census was taken 
m Ireland, the population of Dublin was found to be 185,881. 
It is perhaps safe to assume that it amounted in 1816 to 
180,000 souls. 

I'he situation of Dublin is at once convenient and pic- 
turesque. Washed by the T.iffey; situated cjn a convenient 
bay; at an easy distance from the English coast; Dublin 
ought, perhaps, to have maintained her position among the 
cities of the empire. Her admirers were willing to contrast 
the Bay of Dublin with the Bay of Naples ; her public build- 
ings might fairly be compared with the edifices of London; a 
viceregal court promoted expenditure among her tradesmen; 
a noble university formed a worthy rival of the two twin insti- 
tutions at Oxford and Cambridge. Though the dominant race 
was unwilling to allow the Irish to paiticipate in the political 
privileges, which were justly their due, there were few material 
advantages which it was not ready to extend to them. With 
smaller capabilities at the outset, Belfast is proving now that 
an Irish town may emulate an ICnglish rival. What Belfast is 
doing now, Dublin might easily have done in r8i6. 

It will be necessary, later on in this history, to trace the 
causes which have contributed to the unhappy position of the 
Irish people. It is sufficient, in the present chapter, to describe 
the condition of the metropolis of Ireland in 18 r 6. During 
that year works were in progress which ought to have insured 
its future prosperity. Rennie, who was uniting the north and 
south of London with the marvellous bridges which he was 
throwing across the Thames, was engaged in extending Dublin 
harbour. Eight hundred thousand pounds were ultimately 
expended upon the work. At the same time Telford, instructed 
to improve the communication between the British and Irish 
capitals, was gradually carrying his great road through Wales. 
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Modem inventions were simultaneously shoitening the di^ 
Kiance between the two cities; and in 1S27 a fast coach to 
Bristol, witli a steamei to Dublin, hi ought the mails from 
London to Ireland in only Ihiity-scven houis. ‘ But the Irish 
cared little foi harbours, engineeiing, or steam. Politics, 01 
the agitations, which seemed inscpaiable fiom their politics, 
weic their eternal occupation Disorderly assemblages con- 
stantly disturbed the peace of the capital , the small police 
force, at the disposal of the authoiiLies, was unequal to the 
task of pieseiving order. A lajgc body of troops, under the 
immediate orders of the Lord-Lieutenant, was always stationed 
in the city; and military authoiity alone maintained an im- 
pcifect and intcimittent tranquillity in the streets of Dublin, 
perpetual excitement and chronic riots natuially inteifercd with 
the prosperity of the town , and Dublin ceased to grow, as the 
rest of the kingdom was giowing, not from any natural defect 
eithei of situation or of climate, not from any aitificial re- 
straints, imposed upon it by an unenlightened legislature, but 
from the feverish excitement in which its people jassed their 
lives, and the distrust which us condition generated among the 
moneyed and the commercial classo 1. 

Macaulay tells us that, at the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, Bristol was the second city in Great Britain. There were 

Manchestfei populous in 1 815. The 

Mersey and the Clyde were defeating the Severn and 
the Avon; and Liveipool and Glasgow were mpidly becoming 
the gieal poits of the Wc^t Yet Bristol had advantages which 
might have saved it fioin its defeat, Gloucestei shire and 
Wales were as ijch in mineral wealth as the neighl^ourhood 
of Manchester ; and the estuary of the Severn was more ac- 
cessible and less dangerous than the estuary of the Mersey. 
Less than 100 years ago, ‘‘the small quantity of Mancliester 
woollens and cottons, manufactured for exportation, was carried 
on horses' backs to Bewdley and Bridgnorth, on the Severn, 
from whence " it was floated down that river to Bristol, then 


* ColchesriTt vol, uu p, 299. 
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the chief seaport on the west coast. The cneigy of the 
Duke of Bridgewater, and the genius of Biindley, diveited this 
trade into a new channel “Liverpool,’^ as Felfoid wrote in 
1799, ‘'has taken fiim lOOt m the countiy by means of the 
canals, it is young, vigorous, and well situated. Bristol is 
sinking in commercial impoitance; its meichants aie rich and 
indolent, and in their projects they aie always too late.’’^ 

Since the days of Brind'ey, Liverpool has succeeded in 
distancing its gieat noithein lival, and is now the second 
among the cities of England Manchestei was far the more 
populous and thriving of the two in 1815. Manclicster, at 
that time, must have contained very nearly 140,000 people, 
Liverpool did not ceitainly number more than 120,000 in- 
habitants. Manchester had, for centuiies, been a compara- 
tively thriving towa In 1724 it is said to have contained 
2400 families (about 12,000 souls), and “their trade was 
‘incredibly large’ in tapes, ticking, giith webb, and fustians. 
In 1757 the united population of Manchester and Salford was 
only 20,000.” At that time there was no private carriage in 
all Manchester. There was no wine merchant nearer than 
Preston. The roads were so bad that a village twenty miles 
from the town was moie inaccessible than London is now, and 
in winter food was frequently so scarce that food riots occasion- 
ally occuircd, resulting in loss of life.® The Duke of Bridge- 
water’s energy galvanised this diowsy town into life. His first 
canal gave the manufacturers cheap coal; his second and 
greatest canal gave them an easy outlet for their produce. 
The genius of Watt supplied them, at the same time, with 
a new motive power ; and Manchester rapidly expanded from 
the fresh impulse which its trade received. The population 
of the town, which had amounted in 1774 to 41,032, increased 
m 1801 to 84,020, or more than doubled in .twenty-seven 
yenrs. 

Liverpool was, at the same time, advancing with nearly 

1 Smiles’ Bnndley, p. 240, 

* Tdfoid to Mr. Andiew Little, 1799, quoted in Smiles’ 7 'djmd^ p. 18^ 

8 Suules’ Brindley^ pp. 158 165. 
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equally rapid strides. Chester had undoubtedly been origi- 
nally consideied the chief port of noith- western Eng- 
land. But, as time advanced, the estuaiy of the Dee 
silted up, or the laiger vessels of the day icquiicd deeper water. 
The appiuach to Chester fiom the sea became more and moie 
difficult; and an attempt was made, which proved, liowever, 
inefiectual, to cut a new and deeper channel. “ I'he trade of 
Chester decayed, and that of Liverpool rose upon its ruins.'’ 
Three centmies befoie, ‘‘the people of her Majesty's decayed 
town of Liverpool," had petitioned Elizabeth to be lelieved from 
a subsidy. In 1634-5, when Chailes I. “made his uncon- 
stitutional levy of ship money thioughout England, Liverpool 
was let off with a contiibution of j£iSi whilst Chester paid 
and Bristol not less than ;^iooo.”i In 1701 only 102 
vessels belonged to Liverpool, and its tonnage was infeiioi to 
that of Yarmouth and Exeter, and only just equal to that of 
Whitby and Scarborough.^ But its piogiess was thenceforward 
rapid; 1245 vessels entered the port in 1760; 4746 in 1800; 
6888 in 1816. The population rose, almost as rapidly as that 
of Manchester — from 79,722 in tSoi to 100,240 in i8ix, and 
to 131,801 in 1821. At the close of the great war, therefore, 
Liverpool must have contained about 116,000 people. 

The Liverpool of i8i6, however, was a very different town 
from the marvellous city which is now seated on the banks 
of the Meisey. In 1816, Liverpool did not possess a single 
steamer. She has now the finest steam fleet m the world. In 
1819 the finst steamer which had ever crossed the Atlantic — 
a small vessel of 350 tons burden — anived in the Meisey. A 
day never passes now in which vessels ten times that size do 
not leave and enter the poit, bound to and from the great 
trans- Atlantic Continent, In 1816 the northern side of the 
Mersey was amply sufficient for the accommodation of the 
whole trade of Liverpool; and a group of only four houses 

I Smiles' Brindley, p, i86, Haydn, m his DiciUnary 0/ Dates, says that 
it was rated for £26 ship money in 1630. 

* M'C'ulloch's Cmmenial Diet, “Ships," So late X787, Arthur Young 
wrote, “We must not name Liverpool in competition with Bordeaux."— 
in France, p. 67. 
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marked the site of the future Birkenhead ^ The trade of 
Liverpool can no longer be conducted in Liverpool alone; 
and Birkenhead to-day supports as many people as Liveipool 
contained at the commencement of the century. 

At the present time Glasgow is the second city in the United 
Kingdom. In 1816 it ranked only as fourth in impoitancc. 
It was less populous than London, Dublin, and 
Manchester, but more populous than Liveipool 
Glasgow, like Liverpool, owed much to its situation ; it owed 
moie to the industry and energy of its inhabitants. Seated on 
the Clyde, one of the noblest of the rivers of Scotland, it has 
from the first had a ready access to the western seas. The 
estuary of the Clyde will cairy now the laigest vessels in the 
world. In 1800 it was only five feet deep at high watei. I.ong, 
however, before that time, Glasgow had grown rapidly in size 
and prosperity. Originally a cluster of small houses round a 
venerable cathedral, it owed its chief prosperity to the salmon 
fisheries of the Clyde. On its incorporation as a borough it 
placed the figure of a salmon on its shield. The salmon have 
long been dnvcn from the river; but the fisheries have been 
replaced by more beneficial industries. The population rose 
from 4500 in 1560 to about 12,000 in 1707. But the union 
opened out to its inhabitants the benefit of the Amexican trade. 
The thrifty Scotch readily availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity, and Glasgow rapidly increased in importance. The 
broom disappeared from the banks of the Clyde; and the 
Broomielaw resounded with the noise of an active trade. 
Glasgow in 1815 may be assumed to have contained from 
125,000 to 130,000 people. Nor was the progress of the great 
northern town undeserved. Glasgow has taken the lead m 
the greatest improvements of the century; she has concen- 
trated within her limits the vaiious industries of a dozen other 
cities Manchester is the capital of cotton, Leeds of wool, 
Birmingham of iion, Newcastle of coal, Macclesfield of silk, 
Stoke of crockery. But the industries, which have made these 


1 Helps' L^c p, 24; M'CuUoch's CorntnerHal 
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gieat cities prosperous, all flouiish on the banks of the Clyde. 
Glasgow has wrested fiom London her iron shipbuilding ; she 
snares with Liveipool the gieat American trade. The eneigy 
of her child! en has made her the second town in the United 
Kingdom. 

Edinbuigh has grown with less rapidity than her western 
rival. Yet Edinburgh has a chaim which Glasgow cannot 
claim Vedi Napoli e moii ; so the Italian expresses 
' his sense of the lare beauty of the Bay of Naples. 

But the situation of Edinburgh, if less beautiful, is more 
romantic than that of Naples. Nothing in Europe is more 
picturesque than the high rugged lock on which the castle 
stands. No town view in Euiope is moie mterebting than the 
prospect winch is afforded to the pedestrian from the summit 
of Aitliui^s Seat Yet the spectator in 1815 looked on a very 
different Edinburgh from that which meets the eye of the 
tourist to-day. l^hen, indeed, as now, the old castle stood at 
the one end of the High Street, and Holyiood at the other. 
Then as now the curious could visit the spot on which the 
Tolbooth stood, or see the house in which Knox dwelt l^hcn 
as now the Parliament House, the Univeisity, and the piincely 
Library which the latter enjoys, were open to inspection. The 
Edinburgh of the olden time flourished then in all its picturesque 
beauty. But the Edinburgh of to-day was in an imperfect 
condition. Fifty years before, the construction of the Noith 
Biidge over the deep ravine which divides the old from the 
new town, had made the building of the new town possible. 
In 1815 one poilion of the work bad actually been finished. 
But the Regent Bridge had not connected Calton Hill with 
the town. Sixteen years were to pass before the completion 
of Dean Bridge was to lead to the erection of a second new 
town. The port of Leith, which is now connected with the 
capital, was separated from it by a wide interval in 1815. 

Yet much of the interest, which clings to Edinburgh to-day, 
is due to the men with whom its name was associated three- 
quarters of a century ago. We see the place where Robeitson 
lived, and wrote, and died^ where Playfair, Dugald Stewart, 
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arid Adam Smith taught; where Jeffrey and Wilson wrote; 
the school in which Scott was educated, and the house m 
which he lived Moie tourists have probably gazed on the 
supposed site of David Deans' humble home than have visited 
the scene of Rizzio's murder. The genius of romance has 
added a new charm to the beauties of nature ; and the most 
pictui escj^ue of European towns has a fresh interest because 
it IS recognised among all English speaking nations as the 
birthplace of Sir Waltei Scott. 

Every one of the towns, which have thus been enumerated, 
has easy access to the sea. London on the ThainC',, Dublin 
on the Liffey, Manchester on the Irwell, Liverpool ^ 
on the Mersey, Glasgow on the Clyde, Edinburgh 
in close connection with the great poit of Leith and the Firth 
of Forth — all these places liave diiect communication with 
the sea, the great highway both of the ancient and of the 
modern world. Biimingham does not enjoy any such ad- 
vantage; it was in 1815 a smaller place than any of those 
which have been hitherto noticed in this chapter. In 1650 
Birmingham is said to have contained only fifteen streets, and 
5472 inhabitants; in 1741 it had fifty-four streets, and 24,660 
inhabitants; in Johnson’s youth, it had no bookseller. In 
1758, Soho, now one of the busiest parts of the city, was a 
solitary rabbit warren.^ But the progress of Birmingham 
was thenceforward rapid. Its population in x8ii consi.sted 
of 85,753 persons; it had risen to 106,000 peisons in 1821. 
Birmingham, thciefore, could hardly have contained 100,000 
persons at the close' of the great war. Yet the situation of 
the town is not altogether disadvantageous. It is seated in 
the centre of England, The Rea and the Tame, both in 
its immediate vicinity, find their way to the Trent and the 
Severn, the ’Humber and the Bristol Channel Neither the 
Rea nor the 'Fame were, however, navigable, and Birmingham 
for generations was therefore dependent on its roads. Signs 
of improvement were, however, rapidly displaying themselves. 


^ Metcyard’s IVed^woud, vol. i. p, 241 \ iu P* !®S» 
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Wedgwood had developed Stoke and Etruria. Watt's partner, 
Boulton, had thrown new life into his native town by the 
introduction of the steam-engine, and the foimation of the 
Birmingham Canal. Two centuries befoie, Camden had de- 
scribed the place as full of inhabitants, and lesounding with 
hammers and anvils, for the most part of the smelters. “ In 
the middle of the eighteenth century, Hutton, on visiting it, 
declaied, ‘ I had been among dreamers, but now I saw men 
awake.* ” ^ “ Birmingham,*’ wrote Telford, fifty years afterwards, 
“ famous for its buttons and locks, its ignorance and barbarism 
— its prosperity increases with the corruption of tastes and 
morals. Its nicknacks, hard\\are, and gilt gimcracks are 

proofs of the former ; and its locks and bars, and the recent 

barbarous conduct of its populace, are evidences of the 
latter In 1815, however, only forty-two steam-engines 

were at work in the town; and Birmingham had no town- 

hall, no public park, no corporation, and no member. It 
had been the scene of constant noting, and prudent persons 
legal ded with disfavour a community which had burned 
Priestley's library, and had constantly advocated exUeme 
political opinions. The full consequences of the discoveries 
of the previous half-century had not been felt ; and Birming- 
ham was only gradually attaining the greatness which it 
subsequently acquired. Watt, Boulton, and Brindley had 
laid the foundations of its new prosperity* It was reserved 
for Stephenson to consummate the work which they had 
originated. 

At the close of the great war there was no other town 
within the limits of the United Kingdom with 100,000 in- 
habitants. Bristol, which for centuries had ranked only 
second to London, had about 80,000 people; Leeds from 
70,000 to 80,000; Sheffield from 60,000 to 70,000; and 
Plymouth and Portsmouth from 50,000 to 60,000. Norwich, 
which, in the days of Charles II., had been the third town 
in England, ranked in 1816 as the tenth, and probably con- 

I Smiles* BmliiM and XVatf, p, 162. 

^ Smiles* Teljo^d, p. J4y. 
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tained lather more than 40,000 persons. Grouse flew over 
the site of Middlesborough ; Swansea was little more than 
a village; Merthyr was dumb; Bairow had no furnace, no 
harbour, no inhabitants. 

The population had grown rapidly during the latter yeais 
of the great war. The best authorities conclude that, while 
only 1,000,000 souls were added to England and Wales 
during the first half of the eighteenth centuiy, the population 
increased by about 2,000,000 from 1 750 to 1801. I'he next 
twenty yeais saw a giowth as large as that which had taken 
place in the preceding fifty. The multiplication of the people 
would not have been possible without the canals and the 
roads, which Brindley, 'felford, and MacAdam had con- 
structed The populous towns, which were rising everywhere 
into importance, could not have prospered, and could not 
even have been fed, without their assistance. But, if im- 
proved roads facilitated the growth of great towns, the giowth 
of great towns promoted quicker and better locomotion. The 
causes acted and reacted on each other. Every new road, 
every new canal, increased the population. Kvery addition 
to the population suggested the formation of some new artery 
of communication. 

Nor was it wdtbin the limits of the United Kingdom alone 
that communication was becoming easier and more frequent. 
Twenty yeais of war had seriously injured the com- 
merce of every continental nation ; but twenty years 
of war had not airested the progress of our own. Britain 
undoubtedly enjoys peculiar advantages for prosecuting an 
advantageous foreign commerce. Fortunate in her situation, 
happy in her climate, rich in her mineral wealth, she has 
been thiust by nature into the Atlantic, the medium of com- 
munication between the New Woild and the Old. But the 
advantages which the United Kingdom thus enjoys, are, it 
must be remembered, shared by other nations. Spain, with 
her ample seaboard, her admirable position, her great rivers, 
and her fertile resources, was at least as capable as this 
country of ultimately becoming the great emporium of the 
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world. Spain, too, three ceii tunes ago, occupied m the 
commonwealth of nations the position which Gieat hritain 
has since attained. Spanish entci prise had won foi S[)ain, as 
British enterprise has since acquired foi England, a world- 
wide dominion. It was the Spaniard’s boast then, as it is 
the Briton’s now, that the sun never set on the dominions 
of his sovereign. The ships of Spain penetrated to eveiy 
country and to every sea; the wealth of Spain excited the 
envy of Euiope. Her children had proved themselves the 
most enterprising, the most warlike, the most adventurous 
people in the woild. 

The commercial supremacy of England rose on the ruins of 
Spanish commerce. Religious intoleiance, jiromoting per- 
secution and civil war, paved the way for the fall of Spain. 
A religious reformation, encouraging free thought and free 
enterprise, paved the way for the use of England. The 
Mersey, with its dangeious sandbanks, the Clyde, with only 
five feet of watei, became, in the hands of a free and entei* 
prising people, two of the gieatest poits in the woild ; and 
England prospeied, not from any natuial advantages which it 
po.ssessed over other nations, but fiom the spirit and pei sever 
ance which a people, free to think and free to act, are ceita in 
to display. 

1 'he English mercantile marine “first became considerable 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; and gradually increased under her 
successors James 1 . and Charles L” At the time of the 
Restoration 95,266 tons of Bntish shipping annually “cleared” 
our ports, 'J’hirty years even of Stuart govcinmcnt doubled 
the amount; and 190,533 tons of liiitish shipping cleared 
outwaids at the time of the Revolution of 16S8. At the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth centuiy 3a8i vessels, measuring 
261,222 tons, and manned by 27,196 men and boys, comprised 
the entire mercantile marine of England and Wales. In t8i6, 
9744 vessels, representing a capacity of 1,415,723 tons, 
manned by 90,119 men, and belonging to British and Irish 
shipmasters, entered the poits of the United Kingdom. The 
number of ves.se)s had been trebled in a little more than a 
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century ; their cairying capacity had been increased six-fold.^ 
The increase had been great, but it was to become much 
greater. In the next fifty-eight years the tonnage rose fioni 
1,415,723 to 12,751,128 tons, or increased nine-fold. I'hus 
the inciease in the fifty-eight years has been ten times as great 
as that in the previous 116 years.^ Improvements in the art 
of navigation had been encouiaged by the development of 
the mercantile marine. “In the last thirty years/’ wtotc 
Mackintosh, in 1811, “chronometers, lunar observations, and 
coppei bottoms have been brought into general use. If 
three improvements of equal magnitude be made every thirty 
yeais, what will be the state of the art of navigation in three 
centuries ? ” ® 

The vast additions, which had been made to the mercantile 
marine of Britain, were attributable to the development of its 
carrying trade. The canying trade had grown from the closer 
intercourse which the British were gradually establishing with 
every part of the globe. The causes which, in the fii’st instance, 
might have been expected to have interfered with its growth, 
had encouraged its development From xyoi to x8x6 Eng- 
land had been frequently at war. But the fortum's of war hud 
opened vast empires to our traders, and the superiority, which 
our fleets had acquired over their adversaries, had driven many 
rival flags from the seas. In 18 iC iiritain had dependencies 
in cveiy portion of the globe, and dictated the terms on which 
the commerce of the world should be conducted 'i'he Seven 
Years* War had given her India and C'anada, Dominicai 
Granada, St Vincent, and 1 'obago : Jamaica had been taken 
in 1655, Gibialtar in 1704, Ceylon in 1790, Malta in 1800, 
the Mauritius, St Helena, and the Cape in 1806. Antigua, 

i M'CuUoch's Commetrial DhLt Jwt verb. Ships. 

“ Tlie tonnage, entciing and cUwed from Knglish ports, of course, totally 
difierent to the tonnage belonging to tbeuj. The reader who caros for fuitlw^r 
information on the subject will find it in Porter's Proems 0/ (Jti Nittion^ p. 40a. 

a Mackintosh, vob ii, p. 171. Jt may be woith adding, as the fact is not gi*ne- 
rally known, that Stockdale,. in his Annals of CarimA (p. xft4), says that he has 
in his possession a silver medal, having on the revenie a ship of 70 tons, the 
first iron .*?hip ever built* It was built by Jf, Wilkinson In 17S7. 

VOh. h 
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Barbadoes, Montsciiat, Nevis, St. Kitts, the Bahamas, the 
Beimudas, and Anguilla, had been occupied by British settlers 
in vaiious periods of the seventeenth century; St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, Demeraia, and Essequibo, had been cai)tuied by 
us during the great war which concluded m 1815 The 
foundations of the vast Australian empiie had been laid by 
the settlement of New South Wales in 1787, and of Van 
Diemen’s Land in 1803 ; while the allies at Vienna had 
entiusted to oui safe custody the Ionian Islands in the 
Mediterranean, and Heligoland in the Noith Sea. 

From a strategical point of view, Gibraltar, Malta, and the 
Cape are the most important of these possessions. Ever 
^ , , since Gibraltar had been taken by Kooke m 1704, it 

Gibtaltar, , j 

had proved an impregnable fortress. It was in vain 
that the Spanish and French had endeavouied to wiest it from 
its victors within a few months after its original capture. It 
was in vain that the Spaniards renewed the attack in 1720 and 
1727. It was in vain that, again in conjunction witli the 
French, they brought against its diminutive ganison in 1779 
the largest armament that had ever been anayed against a 
single fortress. Elliot, in 1779, shed a new lustre on Rooke’s 
achievement, and Gibraltar since then has remained in the 
undisputed possession of its British conqueiors. 

The narrow strait, which the rock at Gibraltar paitially 
commands, affords its possessors invariable access to the Medi- 
Maita island of Malta offers the requi- 

site shelter to the fleets of any nation navigating 
the great inland sea. Nearly three centuries and a half have 
passed since the Knights Hospitallers of St John, driven by 
the Turks from their pleasant home in Rhodes, retired to the 
barren rock of Malta, which Charles the Great placed at their 
disposal. More than three ccnturie.s have passed since Holy- 
man the Magnificent exhausted the icsources of the Ottoman 
empire in a fruitless attempt to drive La Valelte and his scanty 
band of followers from their crumbling defences. The town 
of Valetta commemorates his piowess, and the signal dis- 
comfiture of his assailants. Ihe knights of Malta had dc* 
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fended an hastily fortified position againsi the flower of Otto- 
man chivalry. The standard of England floats now over 
impregnable fortifications. 

For 233 ycais after the repulse of the Turks, the Knights 
Hospitallers of St. John letained possession of the rock of 
Malta. But the knights of 179S were animated by a different 
spirit from that of La Valette and his heroic companions. 
Treachery opened doors which no stiength could have readily 
forced, and Malta yielded to Napoleon towards the close of 
the century. A bairen i.sland in the middle of the Mediter- 
ranean could not, however, be held by a nniion whose fleets 
weie driven off the seas. The battle of the Nile decided its 
fate, the English leducing it .soon afterwaids by blockade. It 
IS remarkable that its new possessors failed at fust to recognise 
the impoitance of their acquisition, and that they consented, 
at the peace of Amiens, to restore it, on conditions, to its old 
owners, the Knights Hospitallers of St. John, but the intiigues 
of Buonaparte in Egypt convinced even Addington of the great 
importance of this new possession. The Ihitish Government 
declined to evacuate the island, and the possession of Malta 
became the immediate cause of the great war, whicli was only 
finally concluded on the field of Waterloo 

The opening of the Suez (’anal has diminished tlie import- 
ance of the Cape of Good Hope. The tedious journey round 
the continent of Africa has been superseded by a of 

nearer route. M. de i..esseps has united the waters 
of the. Mediterranean with tho-se of the Red Sea, and engineers 
are seriously contemplating the po.%ibiIity of reaching India by 
an Asian railway. It requires, under such circumstances, an 
effort of the imagination to realise the period when men were 
anxiously debating the possibility of reaching India by sea. 
Yet their anxiety led to the greatest discoveries which the 
world has ever known. It was with this object that, nearly 
four centuries ago, Jiartholoinew dc Diaz sailed down the 
western coast of Africa, and penetrated to the Indian Sea; 
and that Vasco de Gama, some years afterwards, following in 
the wake of his adventurous predecessor, readied the shores of 
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India itself. It was with this object that Columbus embaiked 
on his memorable expedition; and, in Mr. LowelFs happy 
phrase, seeking the back door of Asia, found himself knock- 
ing at the fiont door of America.’' Nothing is, indeed, more 
marvellous than that, only four centuries ago, the shape of 
Africa and the existence of America should have been ab- 
solutely unknown. There is, at least, a strong presumption 
that the Norwegians, 500 years before Columbus, had pene- 
trated to Noithern America.^ Most commentators think that, 
twenty-one centuries before Bartholomew de Diaz, an Egyptian 
expedition, organised by Neco, circumnavigated Africa. But 
the discoveries of Neco, and the enterprise of the Norwegians, 
led to no practical results. The existence of a new world 
beyond the confines of the Western Ocean was ignored ; the 
possibility of reaching India round the coast of Africa was 
forgotten. 

The pecuniary, gain to Europe, which resulted from the 
discovery of the Cape of Good Hope, was enormous. Mun, 
in a tiact published in 1621, estimated that pepper, which was 
worth 2^d. a lb* in India, was worth 2s. at Aleppo ; that cloves, 
worth 9^. a lb, in India, were worth 4s. 9^. in Aleppo; that 
the difference between the price of mace in these two places 
was Sd, and 4s. gd, ; of nutmegs 4^. and 2s. ^d. ; of indigo 
IS. 2d. and 4^, ^d . ; and of raw silk, Ss, and 12^. So largely 
did the constant change of conveyance in the overland route 
enhance the value of each article.^ The Portuguese, who had 
discovered the Cape, enjoyed, in the first instance, the advan- 
tages of the discovery. They persuaded the Pope to grant 
them a Bull, which gave them an exclusive right for ever to all 
the discovenes which they had either made or might make in 
the Indian Seas. Incredible as it may seem now, the mere 
issue of this Bull secured them a practical monopoly of the 
Indian trade for upwards of a century. But the cruelties of 
Philip of Spain taught another nation to question the power 

1 See the arguments concisely stated in the Mmychpadia Hntannua^ ad 
verb. Ameiica. 

2 M'Culloch’s Cmincrcht Dkttan^ry^ ‘'Kabt India Company." 
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which the Pope had thus claimed. The Dutch, the most 
enlerpnsing sailois of the seventeenth centuiy, raised their flag 
in the Indian Seas, and planted the colony of (Ja}>e Town in 
1650. For a centuiy and a half the settlement icmained in 
their possession. In the great revolutionary war, hciwever, it 
fell, as all the settlements of hei enemies fell, into the hands 
of England j and, though it was suiiendcied to its old masters 
at the peace of Amiens, it was letaken in 1806, and has ever 
since lemamed in British hands. 

The Austialasian ptovinccs in the one hemisphen', and 
Canada in the otiicr, promise now to have the gieiitest futuie 
before them of any English sjH'aking colonies. In 7816, 
however, Canada contained only a population of .t 62, 250 
souls: while, including convicts and fiee settlers, there \>ue 
not 30,000 Biitish persons in the whole of Australia, 'JBe 
West Indies and the East Indies were, at that 
the most important dependencies of l^ngland. The 
West Indies weie then both lelatively and actually of much 
more importance to this country than they iivc now. I'he 
value of the entiie British and IiLsh produce, expoitcd in 1815, 
amounted to ;^ 49 >< 5 S 3»245 ; 18,057, or more than 

one-seventh, were taken by the British West Jnflics.* 'i‘hc 
value of the exports bad liscn in 1873 to /■255, 164,603, and 
only £$,^ 54^337 of this amount were sent to the West Indian 
Islands. The trade of the country had increased five fold, 
but the trade of tin* West Indies had been reduced to one-half 
its previous propoitions. There can, unhappily^ be very little 
doubt as to the causes which produced tlic rise and fall of the 
West Indian Islands. Jamaica, the most important of these 
possessions, made little progress till the negroes of Ilayti, 
animated by the tidings of distant revolution in France, threw 
off their allegiance to their white masters. I'he traclc of 
Hayti was destroyed by the rebellion of tlic blacks 5 an<l the 
trade of Jamaica rose on its ruins. In 1772 Jamaica only 
exported 1 1,000 hogsheads of sugar. Her exports in the six 

1 M'CuHochS Commercial Dk%t under Injpertntion and t'ixportaUaa, and 
Colonies and Colony U rade, 
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years succeeding 1793 rose to 83,000 hogsheads, and in 1801 
and 1802 to 143,000 hogsheads a year.^ The other islands 
shared the advantage which Jamaica thus gained. 

The prosperity of the West India Islands rested, however, 
on an unfortunate basis. The vast majority of the popula- 
tion existed in a state of enforced seivitude; and 

Slavery. ^ minority of whites had absolute disposal of 
the persons and the labour of their black servants. From tlie 
time of Elizabeth to the days of George III., a regular trade 
in slaves was actively conducted between Africa and the West 
Indies. Three hundred thousand slaves were exported from 
Africa during the last twenty years of the seventeenth century. 
Six hundred and ten thousand Afiicans were imported into 
Jamaica alone during the first eighty-six years of the eighteenth 
century. The horrible traffic was openly defended on plausible 
grounds. Slavery, it was said with tiuth, had always existed 
in Africa ; the slave was, at least, as well off under a white 
master in the West Indies, as under a black master on his 
own continent The produce of the West Indies, moieover, 
had beyond all question added to the comforts and conve- 
niences of the civilised woild, and their climate made the 
cultivation of the soil impracticable without the employment 
of compulsory negro labour. No one denied that slavery was 
disfigured by the perpetration of many cruelties ; or that the 
slave, in his passage from Afiica, was occasionally subjected 
to horrid tortures. But these evils, it was asserted, were not 
irremediable. The traffic might be conducted in a humane 
manner; the slave owner might be compelled to treat hJs 
slaves humanely. A slave, in the West Indies, the property 
of a humane master, was at least as well off as a negio in 
Africa.® 

1 M'Culbch's Com^nercml Diet., under Importation and Exportation, and 
Colonies and Colony Tia<le. 

3 Ibid,, ** Slaves and Slave Trade;” Porter's Progress of the Nation, p. 809. 
No one seems to have realised the cruelty of the tiado. Mr, T^ecky has 
recorded the ghastly fact that the vesbel in which Hawkins comnioncefi the 
trade was called “The Jesus .”— of England, ii. 12, Mr. Kroude says 
ol this voyage, Hawkins feared that some of Ins cargo might the. But {so 
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These were the excuses, by which the continuance of the 
slave trade was justified. But the leal icason for contmuiiig 
It was probably dilFerent. Men might agiee or disagree as to 
the advantages or disadvantages of the tiaffic; but no leason- 
able man could doubt that the slaves lepusciited a ver> ct^iv 
siderable pioperty. In 1833, when slaveiy was finally abolished 
m the British dominions, it was found that theie >Yerc no fewer 
than 780,000 slaves; and it was estimated that tlie value of 
these slaves amounted to 5,000,000. It was one thing for 
a humane politician to regret the existence of n liornlde timlc : 
it was another to contemplate the destruction ot 
of pioperty Half a centniy of agitation was, in fac't, barely 
sufficient to accomplish llxe icfoiin. I'he siic^’cssivc steps, by 
which the slave liadc was abohshiKl, and slavery was destnjyed, 
form some of the most sinking features in English history. 
In 1783 or 1784 a Mr. Ramsay, who had been a suigeon on 
boaid a maii-of-war commanded by Sir Chailcs Middleton, and 
who afterwards had settled at St. Kitts, and had, therefore, a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the subject, publislicd a rciiunk- 
ablo book on the cruelties of the slave trade. 'The book inade 
some sensation, which would probably have soon subsided, if 
Hady Middleton had not suggested that the sul^jeci should be 
brought before Parliament. Sir Charles, to whom l^ady M iddlc- 
ton naturally appealed, replied that he was no sj)enker ; and 
it consequently became necessary to seek elsewhere for some 
assistance. There had lately been elected for lluj great county 
of Yorkshire a young man endowed with ability of the highest 
order; elociuent beyond almost all his ('ontemporuries, and 
animated with a singulai /eal for everything that might advance 
the honour of his Cud, or proimite the welfare of the iuunau 
family. William Wilbcrforce was born on August ^ 

T759; the sou of a/lluent parents, he enjoyed the 
advantage of a eoiusiderable fortune. At an early age lie was 

Hawkins added) Alriug}Uy C)nd, who newr hts (‘k*ct to parish, .s<*m 

a breeze in of vol, v, p. 60, Newton, who, at one 

time of liib life, coiiinmndt'd a slave vessel, "he never kni^w swwter or 
more frequent houis of <livine eoimuunion than on hiii two last voyages to 
Guinea. "-"Goldwin Smith, IJfeof p. 
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elected, at the cost of ^8000 or ^^^9000, for Hull At the same 
time he formed a firm and waim fiiendship for Pitt. In 1783 
Pitt, Eliot, and he together made a tour in France ; and the inci- 
dents of the tour cemented the friendship of the three friends. 
Soon after their return to England, the events occuried which 
led to the overthrow of the Coalition ministry and the accession 
of Pitt to power. Parliament was dissolved ; and Wilberforce 
was elected for Yorkshire The friend of the minister, the 
representative of the largest English county, gifted with extra- 
ordinary eloquence, the highest situations in the public service 
seemed to lie within his grasp. After the session was over he 
took a tour on the Continent with Milner, the younger brother 
of his first schoolmaster. Milner, a low chuichman, seriously 
inclined, frequently turned the conversation to leligious subjects. 
Wilberforce was impressed with his friend^s earnestness, and, 
though he had apparently led a very harmless life, was convinced 
of his own worthlessness. The whole object of his career was 
changed. He abandoned all the ambitious plans which he had 
previously formed, and devoted himself to the cause of Chris- 
tianity and the reformation of society. His friends whispered 
that he was mad ; but, though Wilberforce was singular in his 
opinions, there was nothing unsound in them. ^‘If this is 
madness,” said one of his mother’s fiiends, I hope he will bite 
us all” 

Such was the man to whom Sir Charles and Lady Middleton 
appealed to bring the question of the slave trade before Parlia- 
ment A committee was formed in London, under the presidency 
of Granville Sharp, to raise funds and obtain infoimation for 
the campaign. Sharp was an admirable leader m such a cause. 
He was the man who had obtained the fiist decision in 1772 
under which slavery had been declared illegal in England. 
The London committee decided on collecting evidence to 
justify their appeal to Parliament ; and they employed for this 
purpose a young man, Thomas Claikson, who, two years pre- 
viously, had gained a prize at Cambridge for an essay on the 
slave trade. He proved a zealou.5, though not always a discreet, 
agent, and succeeded in obtaining much valuable infoimation. 
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Amied with Clarkbon's fads, Wilbeifoice hi ought the question 
befoie the House. Pitt threw himself \uth warmth into his 
friend’s cause; Foxagiccd with Titt in desiiing abolition, Lurke 
was its declared advocate ; the mrijority both of the House and 
of the nation seemed in favour of the pi oposaL A bill regulating 
die number of slaves to be cauied by eacli siiip (one slave to 
each ton) received the loyal assent in 1788. A motion foi 
the complete abolition of the trade from January i, 1796, was 
carried m 1792. Unfortunately fur the success of the cause 
the French Revolution broke out. 'I'lie bla<‘ks in St 1 lumingo 
icvoltcd against their masters. Coinmolions were nppiehendetl 
in the West India Islands. The cause of the siav<'s became 
associated m men’s minds with the excesses of Jacoiiinism ; 
and the opponents to abolition gathered fresh liopes fioni the 
excitement which was eveiy where visible, d’ho House of 
Commons refused to confiim its vote for gradual abolition. 
A new Parliament adopted tlie device of leaving the colonicu 
to deal with the measure themselves. The iiritisli tiadc in 
slaves to ioieign colonies was not suj^pressed till 1805. The 
British slave trade was not finally a))olishecl till the commence, 
ment of 1807. 

Throughout these years of disappointment and reverse 
Wilbcrforcc steadily persevered in the cause whhh had 
become the bu.sinc.s.s of his life. He had obtained the 
abolition of the British slave trade. J)uring the next ton 
years he was continually urging other nations to follow the 
’ example of this country, fa iCurope, France, Denmark, 
Sweden, Holland; in North America, the United Stales; in 
South America, Venezuela, Bueno.s Ayres, and Chili, all 
.,agieed, on the remonstrance of this country, to abolish the 
traffic m slaves.^ 

As a result of these exertions the trade in slaves, which had 
disgraced the world since the day.s of hJlizabeth, was greatly 
checked. Slavery still continued to exist in the colonics of 
the Bntish empire. The West Indies still continued to send 


^ilbcrforce, vol. u pp, 54, 56, 58, 119, 144, xsa, tCb, 173; ii 
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slave-grown sugar to Europe. But the colonists were com- 
pelled to depend foi their supply of labourers on negioes born 
in the colonies, and were no longer able to supplement their 
own supplies with impoitations fiom Africa. Two conse- 
quences, each beneficial to the cause of humanity, ensued. 
The cruelties of the middle passage were teiminated. The 
slave himself became a moie valuable article, and conse- 
quently was likely to obtain moie lenient treatment than he 
had previously leceived. But the abolition of the traffic in 
slaves was doubly giatifying to the humanitarian because it 
pointed to the abolition, at no distant date, of slavery itself. 
Wilberforce had retired fiom public life long befoie this 
great end was accomplished. But he had the satisfaction 
of learning on his death-bed in 1833 that the labours of his 
life had been rewarded by a full success. I'hc Parliament, 
which ultimately gave effect to his policy, testified its admiui- 
tion of his earlier exertions by following him to the grave; 
and by placing in Westminster, among the gieat worthies of 
his countiy and of his generation, all that remained of the 
orator, the philanthropist, and the Christian. 

The English acquired a permanent footing in the New 
World befoie they succeeded in establishing themselves in 
East Indies. Eor a wholc century after the discoveiy of 

the Cape, the Portuguese enjoyed a monopoly of the 
Indian trade. The Pope's Bull saved them from the competi- 
tion of^any rival. During the sixteenth century, indeed, the 
sea captains of England made many attempts to secure for 
themselves some share of this tiade. But they endeavoured 
to find a new route to India through the icc-bound seas in the 
North Pole. The dangers of the Arctic circle were smaller 
obstacles to these bold men than the thunders of an old bi.shop 
enthroned in a decaying city. The progress of the Reforma- 
tion, however, placed a new interpretation on the decrees of 
the Church. Stephens, Drake, Cavendish, and Borroughs 
successively penetrated the Indian Seas, and carried the best 
carracks of Portugal into English ports. Their hardihood pro- 
duced many imitators. At the close of the sixteenth 
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a Company was established in London with the exclusive right 
to trade to India But its progiess was slow Dutch and 
English, Ficnch and Portuguese, all contended foi the great 
Indian trade. Exposed to jealousy at home, and hostility in 
the East, the Company displayed slight symptoms of its future 
fortunes. 

In the meanwhile events were m progress, which were paving 
the way for the ultimate supremacy of an Euiopean power in 
India. 

Towards the close of the fourteenth century the Mogul 
Tartars, under the conduct of Timur, swept like a dcstioying 
wave ovei the whole country. A century afterwards Baber 
completed what Timur had begun, and founded what is usually 
known as the Mogul empiie. 1 'hc empire enjoyed two 
centuiies of predominance. Prosperity, however, led to in- 
dolence; indolence to caielessncss. Kouli Khan, Shah of 
Persia, invaded India in 1739, and gained an easy victory over 
Timur’s effeminate successor. The victory of the Persians led 
to the dibiuption of the great Mogul empiic. d‘he souba 
dars, 01 ofFiccrs of the empire, threw off their allegiance ; and, 
struggling for their own independence, courted the assistance 
of the European strangers. The disintegration of the Mogul 
empire was facilitating the lise of a new power. It was still 
uncertain where the nation would be found, whose subjects 
should succeed in rivalling Timur’s exploits. 

Four European nations enjoyed, at the time, the advantage 
of a foothold on Indian soil. Ilic Portuguese retained pos.ses- 
sion of Calicut and other places, though their power was on the 
decline. The Dutch conducted a profitable trade with their 
settlements on the shores of India, and with the islands in the 
Eastern Seas. The kVench had eslabli.shed a formiclahlc 
position at Pondicdicrry. The English had formed a Presi- 
dency at Madras ; they had purchased Calcutta ; and they had 
obtained Bombay from Portugal as the dowry of c:harle.s IJ.'s 
queen. 'I’hough, however, they already possessed the throe 
towns, which were ultimately to become the seats of their 
government, their power was certainly not superior to that of 
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the French. Twice in the middle of the eighteenth century 
they attempted to take the position which the French had 
established at Pondicherry, and twice they were foiled. But 
the French were not the only enemies m India before whom 
the British had occasionally to retreat In 1756 Suraj-u- 
Dowlah overthrew the English settlement at Calcutta, and 
subjected every inch of Bengal to native lule. Lawience and 
Clive repaired our fortunes in Madras, and gave to England 
predominance in that Presidency. The genius of Clive avenged 
our misfortunes in Bengal, and his victory at Plassey gained 
for the East India Company a richer empire than Wolfe, two 
years afterwaids, won for the crown at Quebec. 

The career of conquest, which Clive thus commenced, was 
actively prosecuted by his successors, Warren Hastings, Corn- 
wallis, and Wellesley. The Company gradually extended its 
dominion over the greater part of India. But its trade and 
its profits did not advance with its conquests. Its servants, 
indeed, continually returned home with large fortunes; but 
the shareholders were compelled to satisfy themselves with low 
dividends. 

The abuses, which the administration of the Company per- 
mitted, attracted the attention of politicians to the anomalous 
character of its empire. Statesmen of all parties were satisfied 
that a Company, formed only for trading purposes, could not 
be allowed to exercise an independent and uncontrolled 
dominion over a vast and populous country. I'he Coalition 
ministry formed in 1783 endeavoured to tiansfer the whole 
government of India to commissioners to be appointed by 
the crown. The India Bill proved fatal to the Coalition 
ministry. Pitt, taking advantage of the expeiience of his 
opponents, succeeded with a milder proposal, and instituted 
a Board of Control. The scheme left the Company in the 
enjoyment of an exclusive trade and with the absolute regu- 
lation of all commercial matters; but it permitted a board, 
consisting of six members of the Privy Council, ** to check, 
superintend, and control all acts, operations, and concerns, 
which in any wise related to the civil or military government 
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or revenues of the leuitoiies and possessions of the East India 
Company,’’ ^ 

For ncaily thirty years after the passage of Pitt’s India 
Bill, the East India Company retained the exclusive imviicge 
of trading to India. But in 1S14 the monopoly of the Com- 
pany was paztially terminated, and the Indian trade was, on 
certain conditions, tin own ojjcn to all British subjects. 'I 'he 
Company in vain endeavoured to resist the changt*, by [dcading 
that the habits and the poverty of <he native Indians made it 
impossible to hope for any increase in the Indian trade. I'hey 
succeeded in obtaining the evidence of the greatest aiithouties 
on Indian questions: Warren Hastings emerged from the le- 
tirement, in which he had passed the twenty preceding years 
of his life, to deny that ‘‘our expoit trade would he greatly 
furthered by opening the tiaflic with India to all who might 
desire to embark in it;” Sir John Malcolm was brought 
forward to declare that “the general population of India were 
not likely to become customers for £uro];)ean articles, Ijccaiuse 
they did not possess the means to purchase them.” I’arlia- 
ment lefuscd to listen to the claims of the Company, or to be 
guided by the advice of Indian officials. The result showed 
the wisdom of the decision, and the .salutary offecls of free 
trade. The trade with India wan at once ra]>idly ext>unded. 
The destruction of the Company’s monopoly aixd the beneficial 
influence of free trade increased our trade fourfold^ 

At the close of the great war, then, Britain had possessions 
in every portion of the world; but the importance of the 
dependencies, which she had won, had hardly reconcuied her 
to the secession of the magnificent colony, which she had lost 
A little more than thirty years before the date at which this 
history opens the treaty had been signed which had recognised 
the independence of the American Republic. Men had hardly 

X McCulloch's Cwnmmutl Dui. ; Portor's oftki Natim ; 

Thm Pmideneies of India. 

s Quoted in Vonge’s Life cf Lord Llverfooit pp. 463 and 465, 

* The value of the merchandise exported from Great lintal n to Imlla, wbicli 
amounted in xBj: 4 to jfB70,X77, nwounted in 1819 to 3, 053, 741.'* Houhe of 
fjords Committeci rSax, quoted l>y M'Cullocb on India 
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ceased to regxet that the generation which had won Canada 
in one hemisphere and India in the other, for the crown of 
England, had permitted a country, gieater either than India 
or Canada, to be sepaiated from the British empire The 
victories of Clive and Wolfe had shed a new lustre on the 
shield of England, but its brightness had been obscured by the 
capitulations of Buigoyne and Cornwallis. England has long 
forgotten the lamentations of such patriots as these. Every 
wise Englishman, indeed, still laments the causes which diove 
America into revolt ; but no wise man regrets that she should 
have won her independence. The United States, since their 
separation from the mother country, have increased in wealth, 
in population, and in resources, and the Biitish have the satis- 
faction of knowing that the great transatlantic republic, whose 
prosperity is almost equal to their own, speak the same lan- 
guage, read the same literature, and claim the same origin as 
themselves. 

Thirteen provinces revolted from their allegiance to the 
British crown in 1776. The thirteen States had a free popu- 
lation of 2,600,000 persons. Between 1776 and 1815 six 
more States were added to the Union, and the free population 
of the Republic had increased to 7,000,000. The trade of our 
former colony was rivalling that of our own, and British ship- 
masters were complaining that the Americans were depriving 
them of their business. Nor was it surprising that the mer- 
cantile marine of the United States should acquire import- 
ance amidst the exceptional circumstances under which the 
eighteenth centuiy had closed and the nineteenth century had 
opened. Every other great nation was at war, and the country 
which alone enjoyed the blessings of peace obtained immunity 
for her traders. Neutrality, however, is a condition which it 
is difficult for either a nation or an individual to maintain. A 
man rarely possesses the affection of two friends who have 
quarrelled with one another, and, if he attempt to hold the 
scales evenly between them, he is proverbially liable to lose 
the friendship of both. So is it with nations. When States 
are engaged in the difficulties of a close contest, they arc apt 
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to regaid witli su^spicion the attitude of an ally who rcgaids the 
cause of their antagonists as favourably as their own. The 
suspicion too often iipens into hostility, and the neutial finds 
it necessary to draw the sword, m a quarrel which is not his 
own, for the sake of maintaining his own independence. 

During the cailier years of the great reeolutionary war, the 
neutrality of the United States was not seriously affected. The 
Ameucans gained, in some respects, from the dissensions of 
European nations, and their merchants obtained a large acldi- 
tron to their carrying trade. Towaids the dose of i«So6, how- 
ever, the progress of the w^ar altered the conditions on winch 
it had previously been conducted 'Piafalgar iniule (Ireat 
Britain mistress of the seas; AuslerhtJC and Jena made Napo 
leon master of the Continent. Foi fouiteen years the tw'o 
gieat rivals had been almost inc.es.santly engaged in strife, and 
one had obtained virtual predominance on the land, the other 
on the ocean, Napoleon saw clearly that the resources, which 
had cnaliled Gieat Britain to carry on the contest, dejrended 
on her trade, and that the destruction of her commerce would 
lead to the collapse of his adversary. Bui liow was the com- 
ineice of a nation to be destroyed by a ruler who had hardly 
a ship of war at bis disposal? Buonaparte endeavoiucd to 
solve the question by dcclaiing in his JJeilin deciec*, at thti end 
of 1806, all the ports of Great Britain in a state of blockade, 
and by forbidding the iinportalion, into any port under his 
control, of the productions of cither (Jrent Britain or of iu*r 
colonics. The British (hjvermnent letiliulecl by declaring all 
the ports, either of France or of her allies, or from which the 
British flag was excluded, in an actual state of blockade, and 
by condemning all vessels tuuling to them as goo<i and lawful 
prize, unless they had jneviously touched at a British port, 
and paid customs duties to the British crown. Napoleon, by 
the Milan decree> endeavoured to make this condition nugatoiy 
by declaring any. neutral vessel, which had jiaid tax lo the 
British Government, denationalised, 'fhe claims of the belli- 
gerents had thus virtually destroyed the currying trade of 
Americ'u ; and America avenged herself for the loss from 
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which she was suffering by closing her ports against the flags 
of the rival nations. 

The state of things, which had thus arisen, was very memoi- 
able. The two chief belligerents had forbidden all neutral 
trade with their opponents. The chief neutral had excluded 
herself from all intercourse with the belligerents. There was, 
however, a wide distinction between the decrees which Napo- 
leon issued, and the orders with which the British Government 
replied to them. Napoleon, powerless on the ocean, was in- 
capable of enforcing his own commands; while Britain, as 
mistress of the seas, was able to carry out the decisions of her 
ministers. The British orders, which were enforced, became 
consequently much more offensive to the Americans than the 
French decrees, which weie practically unexecuted ; and the 
Government of the United States displayed an increasing 
readiness to quarrel with this countiy. It is not necessary to 
nariate the piogress of the long diplomatic struggle which pre- 
ceded the war of 1812 ; to describe the varied results of a war, 
in which both parties achieved some successes and sustained 
some leverses ; or to detail the stipulations of the peace, with 
which hostilities were ultimately concluded at the close of 
1814. These things properly refer to the history of a previous 
period. 

Thus Britain, at the period at which this history opens, had 
just concluded a war with the greatest power on the Continent, 
and with the greatest power in the New World. The per- 
severance of her statesmen, the determination of her people, 
the genius of her commanders, the biavery of her troops, had 
made her the foremost nation in the world. Twenty years 
of almost continuous warfare had extended her empire ; and 
had arrested neither the increase of her population, nor the 
growth of her trade. While the thoughts of statesmen were 
occupied with the changing aspects of the campaign, Watt 
was completing his steam-engine, Arkwright* his water-frame, 
Crompton his mule, Cartwright his power-loom, Davy his 
safety-lamp; Telford was carrying roads through the most 
impenetrable parts of the country ; Murdoch was turning night 
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into day by the invention of gas ; JJell was launching the 
first Bntish steamer, the Cornet^ on the Clyde; Rennie was 
throwing new and beautiful biidgcs acioss tlie 'rhames. Mei- 
chants and manufacturers were alike piofiting fiom the inven- 
tions of these gicat men, and England was proving by her 
example that a free people could tnninph o\er the greatest 
difficulties, and prospei in a state of war which apparently 
made all prosperity hopeless. 
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CHAPTER IL 

SOCIETY IN ENGLAND IN i8tS. 

There is at the present tune no town m either England ot 
Wales which a man cannot reach in a twelve hours’ journey 
Eftectsof London. He may be whirled from the metro- 

traveihng polls to York or from York to the metropolis m four 

on polltl- * mill 

houis. Two liundied years ago, a gentleman would 
have thought himself fortunate if he had been able 
to reach London from Northumberland in a week. A coach 
in 1 706 undertook with the blessing of God to convey per- 
sons from London to Yoik in four days. The facilities which 
roads and railways have afforded to travellers have mdiiectly 
led to an alteiation in the composition of the House of Com- 
mons, Parliamentary reform might have been almost inde- 
finitely delayed, if it had not been for Telford, Brindley, and 
Stephenson. 

In the days when tiavelling was difficult and dangerous, the 
right of representation was of little value. A journey from 
London to Northumberland was a more hazardous operation 
than a journey to New York is now ; and the burges.ses, who 
were entitled to send members to Parliament, found it difficult 
to obtain persons who were willing to act as their represen- 
tatives. It became necessary to adopt the practice of making 
some allowance to the people who weic thus selected; and 
the borough member became in consequence a paid delegate, 
and not an unpaid representative. In such a state of things 
the privilege of representation was naturally of little value. 
Places, which had originally enjoyed the right of returning 
members, ceased to exercise it. Places, in which the Crown 
or some wealthy person had influence, weic given the right. 
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and no one ever questioned the power of the Ciown to grant 
It. The Tudor sovereigns created borougli after boiough : but 
the creations atti acted no attention. 

The great contest of the seventeenth century fundamentally 
altered the position of the House of Coninions Jjy asboitmg 
Its right to exercise a decisive control over the government of 
the country, the House established its position and its influ- 
ence, Almost at the same time some pi ogress was made 
towards better, cheaper, and quicker travelling. Parliament 
complained that country gentlemen were coming to London, 
instead of staying at home. They failed to oliseive that the 
causes, which were collecting all the country gentlemen into 
one centie, weic contributing to increase the iniiuen(‘,e of the 
House of Commons. Yet theie can baldly be a <piestion that 
this was the case. The moment that it became the fashion for 
a country gentleman to spend a certain peiiod of each year in 
London, all the apprehensions connected with the journey 
disappeared. No hirlher difficulty was experienced in obtain- 
ing members for each boiough, and a scat in Parliament 
became of value from the social influence and the position 
which It gave In the meanwhile other part.s of iCngland 
shared the increasing prospt‘iity which was visible in the 
metropolis. New centres of indiLstry acquired flesh import- 
ance, while the old boroughs, in whicli the county families 
had met together, cither ceased to grow, or began slowly to 
decay. 

Population was slowly gravitating to particular centres; and 
the House of Commons, while the country was changing, sud- 
denly resisted further changes in its constitution. Before the 
seventeenth century the constitution of the House of Commons 
had been constantly altered. Henry VIII. created seventeen 
new boroughs, Edward VI, fourteen new boroughs, Mary ten 
new boroughs, Elizabeth twenty-four new boroughs, and James 
I, four new boroughs, Charles IL gave members to Durham 
and Newark; but, with this exception, no new borough was 
created, either in England or Wales, from the death of James I 
to the Reform Bill of 1S32, The House of Commons, after 
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the Restoration, took the issue of writs into its own hands, 
and declined to recognise those which had been issued by the 
Crown.^ The constitution of the House of Commons was 
thus stereotyped, for the first lime in English history, at the 
time at which the population of England was being collected in 
fiesh centres. The representation of the people was becoming 
more unequal, and no attempt to redress the inequalities was 
made. 

At the period at which this history opens the House of 
Commons consisted of 658 members : 489 of these were 
returned by England, 100 by Ireland, 45 by Scotland, and 24 
by Wales. The representation of England wns more unequal 
than that of either of the other divisions of the kingdom. The 
ten southern counties of England contained a population of 
about 2,900,000 souls, and returned 237 membeis to Pailiament. 
The thirty other counties of England contained a population 
of more than 8,350,000 souls, and returned 252 members to 
Parliament. A little more than a fouith of the population 
returned very nearly one-half of the whole of the English 
representatives. Scotland contained a population of neaily 
2,000,000 persons; Cornwall contained rather more than a 
quarter of a million of people. Yet all Scotland returned only 
forty-five membeis, while the county of Cornwall returned 
forty-four. Representation then bore no proportion to popu- 
lation ; and the population, as a matter of fact, had little or 
nothing to do with the representation. It was stated in 1793 
that the majority of the House of Commons was “elected by 
less than fifteen thousand electors.” Seventy members were 
elected by thirty-four places, in which “it would be to trifle 
with patience to mention any numbei of voters whatever, the 
election being notoriously a mere matter of form.” Ninety 
other members were elected for forty-six places, in none of 
which were there fifty voters. Thirty-seven other membeis 
were elected for nineteen places, in none of which were there 
one hundred voters. Fifty-two other members were elected 


1 Hansard's vol. iv, pp. 507-512. 
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by foity-six places, in none of which weie theic two hundred 
voteis. Twenty other members weie lelurnecl by Scotch 
counties, in none of which weie there one hundied voters. 
Ten othei members were returned by olheM Scoff h counties, 
in none of which were there two hundred and fifty voteis 
Two hundred and ninety-four members,^ being a majority (A 
the entire House of ConinionK m i7y3, were ictuined by 
constituencies none of which had two hundred atul fifty, 
and in the great majority of wdiich there wcic not one 
hundred voters. 'There wcie not four thousand electors in 
all Scotland/' 

Fifteen thousand electois nominally retuined a majority 
of the whole House of Commons in 1793, but the shaic. 
which these fifteen thousand individuals had in the xhe borough 
election, was purely nominal One hundred and ®'*'”*’*‘* ' 
seventy-two of the English and Welsh members were returncil 
on the direct nomination of the 'JVeasury or of mdividual.s, 
and one hundred and thirty-seven other members owed their 
return to the influence either of the Treasury or of individuals. 
The forty-five Scotcli members were nominated by thirtyTivc 
persons. Three hundred and fifty-four members were there- 
fore retuined on the recommendation of the 'Treasury or of 
some patron.^ The union with Ireland, in xSor, added one 
hundred members to the roll of the 1 louse of Commons. 
But fifty-one of these were returned by thirty- six peers, and 
twenty by nineteen commoners.^ 'The Union had increased 
the roll of the House to six hundred and fifty eight j and four 
hundied and twenty-four of the ,six hundred and fifty-eight 
members were returned either on the nomination, or on the 
lecommendation, of patrons. 

At the commencement of every session, the House was 

1 The fifteen not specified m the text liemg returned by Scotch boroughs, 
with fewer than 125 electors each, 

2 Petition of 1793; AV^r,, xygs, 83-103; r6ax, p. 49; May’s CW4 
ATwA, vol 1, p. 295. 

® See again the Return of 1793, 

^ Oldfield’s AfrVA, vol vj. pp, 298, 299; May’s vol U p. 

300. ^ 
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in the habit of lesolving that “ it is a high infiingement upon 
the libeities and privileges of the Commons of Great Britain, 
for any Lord of Parliament, or any Lord- Lieutenant of a 
county, to concern themselves in the election of members 
to serve for the Commons in Parliament,’^ Yet two hundred 
and forty-five members were notoriously returned by the 
influence of one hundied and twenty-eight peers.^ Lord 
Lonsdale, from returning nine members, was commonly known 
as “the premier’s cat-o’-nine-tails ” ® The Duke of Newcastle, 
Lord Buckingham, Lord Mount Edgecumbe, and Lord Eliot 
returned, in 1793, six members each. The Duke of Marl- 
borough and Lord Fitzwilliam, five each. The Duke of 
Northumberland, the Duke of Bedford, the Duke of Rutland, 
Lord Ailesbury, and Lord Stafford, four each. The Duke 
of Beaufort, Lord Sandwich, Loid Foley, and Lord Uxbridge, 
three each Such was the state of things in 1793. 
next few years some of the boroughs changed hands, but the 
system remained unaltered. Lord Lonsdale retained his “cat- 
o’-nine-tails;” the Duke of Newcastle, and Ix)rd Buckingham, 
who had become a duke, their six members each. But other 
peers had, in the interval, extended their political influence 
by purchasing boroughs. Lord Darlington, in 1793, had 
only nominated one member for Winchelsea. He had since 
acquired the second seat in that borough, and had purchased 
Camelford, which had previously belonged to Sir Jonathan 
Phillips; and Ilchester, the property of Mr, Ploward. He 

1 One hundred and sixty-three members in Great Bntam by 71 peers, Ann, 

» 1793* P* 94; 31 Scotland by 21 peers; and 51 members in Ireland 
by 36 peers, Oldfield, vol, vi. pp. 295-299. The statement in the text is the 
most moderate which can be given. Oldfield says that 371 of the English 
and Welsh members, the 45 Scotch members, and 71 lush members, were 
all returned by nomination. See vol. vi. pp. 285-3oa Some 

difference of opinion must naturally have arisen as to the influence of persons 
in some of the larger constituendes ; and the safest course therefore seems 
to be to take the most moderate of the computations. 

* Wilberforce, vol 1, p. 184, and Oldfield, vol vi. p. 286. The Ann. 
i793» P‘ 94 » gives him only 7 members, i for Appleby, and 2 each foi Cocker- 
mouth, Hasiemare, and Westmoreland. The two members for Cai lisle, where 
Lord Lonsdale's infiuence was great, made the other two. Sec also Block Beok^ 
vol VI. p. 648* 
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had now six seato at his disposai, and had been rewaidcd 
with a marquisatc foi his inveslmentd Lord AVestininster 
had also six seats, Loid Heitfoid six; Loid Idlzwilliam five, 
the Duke of Noifolk, Loid Powis, and J.oid St. Gcnnan:> font. 
Lord Cleveland’s marquisatc ^^as an cvei-picsent pi oof of 
the piizes, which were ready foi the foitiinatc borough ownei ; 
and peers who desired higher titles, and coinnioncis thirsting 
for peerages, natuially concluded that their easicvSt road to 
success lay thiough the acquisition of a bouAigli.^' 

The strength of the great politi<al poeis dul not lie m the 
boroughs alone Many of the Ihighsli counties retained, 
as a matter of course, the nominees of the gieat 
landowners. It was a common saying, attrihiitt'd 

UiCttS. 

to Fox, that Yorkshiie and Middle.sc‘x betucen them 
made all England.'* Yet, even in Voiksbire, the contest laUicr 
lay between the Lascclle.s and the Jhtzwilliams than the ansto 
ciacy and the people. Up to 171^0, the member for Yorkshire 
had always been elected m Loid Rockinghaui’s dining-room.^ 
If such was the state of things in Yi^rkshire, it is easy to 
imagine what occuned in less populous counties. A contecsted 
election in many counties was a rare ocxunence. It was found 
in 1831 that there weie no poll-books in I lenbighshire. 'Theie 
had been no contest for a handled years in (jbcsliiie, in 
Nottinghamshire, and (.Cardiganshire. Th<*re hud been no 
contest for neaxly filty years in Anglesey ; and there had been 
no contest for twenty years in Derbywhiie, (lloucchtershiie, 
Hertfoidshire, Lancashire, Monmouth-shiio, Rudnotshirc, Flint- 
shire, and Kutland*^ 

The condition of the Scotch counties was even worse. In 

X “He got lus boroughs to be niadrt a timiquis, h«i iijot nU of them to lx* 
made a duke ." — Omilkx li, 193, OldOeld gives him sevnn 
//w/,, vi, {?87, Theic is a list of the I'ory ixtlrous imd the nunilx^r ot mmilnns 
they returned m 1827 m Crofm-'s Memoirs^ vol. i. p. 371. 

3 Fail. Ket., 1793, anri see HUuk Hook, pp. 646 648. Old field, Jiisf,, 
vol. vi. p. 287, &nyj» that iho l>ake of Norfolk had 11 members, and the Duke 
of Newcastle 7. 

» Wilberforce, vol. ib p, 133, 

4 Ibid., vol. I. p. 57, 

^ Black Booki, p. 
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England every forty-shilling freeholder was a voter. Manu- 
facturers; large tenant faimers, opulent and important inhabi- 
tants, were excluded from the franchise unless they happened 
to possess a little land ; but every landowner, not disqualified 
by religion, by age, or by sex, had a vote. But in Scotland, 
the landowners had nothing whatevei to do with the repie- 
sentation. The franchise was invested in the owneis of 
superiorities, and these supcnoritics had the entne repre- 
sentation in their hands. Any owner of a superiority, pioduc 
ing ;^4oo a year, was entitled to a vote; and the supeiiorities 
were cut up into different paicels of four hundred a year each, 
for the sake of giving votes. The owner of the supeiiority, as 
the direct grant from the crown was called, had not necessaiily 
any land in the county; he did not necessarily reside in it; 
yet no one except the owner of a superiority was allowed a 
vote. The whole number of county electors in Scotland was 
variously estimated at from 2500 to 2900 persons.^ Fife was 
said to contain 240 voters, Cromarty only nine 1 Scott men. 
tions incidentally that young Harden was returned for Rox- 
burghshiie at the memorable election of 1831, by a '‘great 
majority of forty to nineteen 1 ” ^ Yet Roxburgh had a popula- 
tion of more than 40,000 persons. "The county of Bute, 
with a population of fourteen thousand, had twenty-one 
electors, of whom only one resided in the county.” "At an 
election at Bute, not beyond the memory of man,” said the 
Lord Advocate in 1831, “only one person attended the meet- 
ing, except the sheriff and the returning officer. He, of course, 
took the chair, constituted the meeting, called over the roll 
of freeholders, answered to his own name, took the vote as 
to the preses, and elected himself. He then moved and 
seconded his own nomination, put the question to the vote, 
and was unanimously returned.”® 

1 Lord Cockburn, in Ltfs of vol. i. p. 375, places thr numbt^r at from 

1500 to aooo, bat his estimate scorns to be too low, 

2 May, vol. i. p. 295; Ann. iSax, p. 49; Loul Hussell, RetolkcHom 
a»ii Su^estiom, p. 324 ; Lockhart's Seofi» p. 725, 

® Hansard^ vol, vii. p. 529 ; and Moy, vol. i p. 297. 
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A diffeient state of things prevailed in the lush counties. 
In Ireland the right of election lay with the foit> -shill mg free- 
holders. But in Iicland gavelkind and cotliei tenancy had 
multiplied small fieeholds to an almost inconceivable extent, 
and had consequently placed the voting power of ciuh county 
111 the hands of a veiy laige constituency, but, though Ireland 
had, in consequence, comparatively poimlar f onstituencics, the 
electors, chosen from the lowest and most dependiuii class of 
the population, were incapable of giving an independent vote. 
The persons, by whom their votes were directed, weie either 
the great neighbouring landloid oi the local piiest The 
former had the power of refusing them the extia jilot of land, 
without which they could not hope to siib.^ist ; the latter could 
influence then supcistitious imaginations with all the tenors of 
the Church of Rome 

It was, however, in the boioughs that the great governing 
families exercised their chief authority. The borough constitu- 
ency varied in different places. In some boroughs 
in England and Wales, and in every borough in constUu* 
Scotland, the members were returned by the cor- 
poration. I'he corpoiations were, at that time, unreforine<I ; 
they were usually solf-electcd ; and the provisions of the Test 
Act effectually excluded ail Roman Catholics from sitting 
upon them. In other places in England and Wales, the 
members were returned by the inhabitants paying scot and 
lot, or in other words by the ratepaycis ; while in other places 
the potwallcrs or polwalloiiers— or all the resident inhabitants, 
who paid for their own subsistence* * had a vote, in some 
places, again, the fianchise wa.s divided among these various 
classes. 'Diis variety of franchise cieaUd almost endless con- 
fusion. ‘*Your honourable house/’ said the petitioneis of 
1^93, “is but too well acquainted with the tedious, intricate, 
and expensive scenes of litigation which have been brought 
before you, in attempting to settle the legal imi)ort of those 
numeious distinctions which perjflex an<l confound the present 
rights of voting. How many months of your valuable time 
have been wasted m listening to the wrangling of lawyers upon 
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the various species of burgageliold, leasehold, and fieehold 
How many committees have been occupied in investigating 
the nature of scot and lot, potwallers, commonalty, populacy, 
resiant inhabitants, and inhabitants at large. What labour 
and research have been employed m endeavouring to ascertain 
the legal claim of boiough men, aldermen, poitmen, select 
men, buigesses, and councilmen; and what confusion has 
arisen from the complicated operation of clashing charters, 
from freemen, resident and non-iesident, and from the dif- 
ferent modes of obtaining the freedom of corporations by 
birth, by servitude," by marriage, by redemption, by election, 
and by purchase.”^ Complicated, however, as these tenuies 
were, there was one characteristic which was common to 
nearly all of them. The patron exercised an unbounded 
influence in the borough. In some cases the corpoiation, 
in other cases the inhabitants, in others, again, the rate- 
pay eis, nominally elected the members. Corporation, inha- 
bitants, ratepayers, weie all agreed in voting for the patron's 
nominee. 

A few prominent examples will illustrate the position of the 
old boroughs. Lord Beverley's borough of Beeialston had 
Close only one house in it rated at over ;^to a year ; Mr. 
boioughs Bankes’ borough of Corfe Castle was a cluster of 
cottages round a venerable ruia Lord Calthorpe's borough 
of Bramber was an agricultural district inhabited by about loo 
persons. Lord Monson’s borough of Gatton was a gentle- 
man's park. Loid Caledon's borough of Old Sarum was a 
green mound. Lord Huntingfield's borough of Dunwich had 
been submerged for centuries beneath the North Sea. There 
weie thirteen electors in Malmesbury, none of whom could 
write.^ The nineteen electors of Hclsion voted unanimously 
with the Duke of Leeds ^ There were 310 electors in 
Arundel, but 195 voted with the Duke of Norfolk.* At the 
general election of x8i8 I.ord Falmouth on the one side, 

^ Ann, 1793, p, 85, 8 Campbell, vol. i, p. apa 

Colchester, voL i. p. 59. * Romilly, vol. in. p. 75. 
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and the Regent on the other, made the utmost endeavour 
to carry Truro After a lumous contest, Lord Falmouth's 
candidates polled twelve, the Regents eleven votes. ^ These 
examples were, at the time, so notorious, that s^rave men 
thought that there was nothing ludicrous in gravely stating 
them. It seems hardly to have occurred to the politicians 
of that time that there was anything ridiculous in the mention 
of a contest between twelve electors on the one side and eleven 
on the other. 

The borough owners disposed of their pioperty in different 
ways. All of them acted on the blunt maxim which the Duke 
of Newcastle propounded in 1829 — ‘‘Have 1 not 
the right to do what 1 like with my own ? ’' 2 jRtit, 
though they were probably unanimous in agreeing with the 
duke, they did not all carry out their theory in the same 
manner. Some borough owners simply sold their boroughs 
to the highest bidder. Ten thousand pounds was commonly 
offered for the two seats during a single Parliament^ Other 
borough owners again sold their seats, at a regular price, to 
members of their own party. Lord Mount Rdgccumbc, for 
instance, used to receive p^^2ooo from each of his candidates 
for LostwithieL Some portion of the ;^4ooo, which he thus 
received, was distributed by him as plate money to th<j twenty 
or thirty electors of the borough. Another portion was devoted 
to local objects and to subsidising the borough funds.'* 'j'he 
residue found its way into the patron’s pocket. Other borough 
owners placed their patronage at the disposal of their party, 

1 Colchester, vol, ni, p, 53. 

« The debate on the Duke of N<wcastle*s conduct at Newark will be found 
in ffansarti^ Hew Series, vol, S’xli. p, 1077. Sir W, Clinton, one of the metn. 
bers for Newark, had displeased the duke by voting contrary to his grace's 
wish in 1829. He was forced to resign. Tlu* duke nominated 11 new candi- 
date, Satiler, a gentleman who acquired consiflcmble reputation ; and Sergeant 
Wilde had the temeiity to stand against his grace’s nominee. Wilde polled 
5S7 votes, but was unsuccessful. Every one of die 587 voters who voted 
for him, and who held land under the duke, received notice to quit 'ilie 
duko was remonstrated with, and then wrote the historical question quoted 
in the text. 

s Komilly. vol. it p. aoa 

< Private information. 
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or nominated their own relations or their own friends An 
Act was, indeed, passed in 1809 to stop this traffic, but the 
traffic still continued. It was stated in a petition to the House 
of Commons in 1817 seats were bought and sold like 
tickets m the opera. ^ The best men saw nothing disgi aceful 
in breaking the law and in buying a seat. Romilly declared 
in 1805 that he had formed “an unalterable resolution never 
to come into Parliament,” unless he held a public office, “but 
by a populai election or by paying the common price for ” his 
seat.® Ricardo was nominated for Portarlmgton, in retuin for 
a loan of ;^4o,ooo or ;2^^so,ooo with which he accommodated 
the patron of the borough. ^ 

The traffic in boroughs was indirectly promoted by the 
progress of tlie country during the eighteenth century. The 
Promoted of India and the extiaordinary impulse 

by increas,- which was given to industrial enterprise created two 

tns "wcs-lth ^ 

new classes of wealthy persons. Men, who had 
gone out to the East with younger sons’ fortunes, returned 
home as wealthy nabobs. Men, who had devoted themselves 
to industrial pursuits at home, amassed large sums of money 
as cotton spinners, as potters, or in pursuit of some other 
trade. Nabobs and merchants were both anxious to secure 
their own position in society and promote their own influence 
in politics j and social distinction and political influence could 
equally be gained by a seat in Parliament. The borough 
owners found, in consequence, that there were new classes 
of purchasers for theii property with longer puises than the 
country gentlemen or the political managers who had pre- 
viously been their chief supporters. The piice of boroughs 
accoidingly rose in the market, and the lise in their value 
made any reform of Parliament more difficult. It wa.5 hardly 
to be expected that a borough owner would readily consent 
to sacrifice a property, bought with his own money, which was 
worth, on an average, ^£2000 a year, 

^ Hansard^ vol ixxv. p. 310. 

3 Romilly, vol ii p. 118. 

® Ha/iwrd, 3rd Senes, vol ill p. 201. 
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The whole of the boionghs, however, ^vere not at the dis- 
posal of any patron. In some places the constituency was 
free to leluin a cai'didate of its own choice. A few of the 
largest towns really prided themselves on seeming the success 
of what was called a popular candidate, but even these places 
weie disgraced by scenes which seem now inn edible. Lord 
J. Russell stated in the House of Commons in 1831 that if an 
intelligent foieignei were taken to a gieat and opulent town, 
laverpool for instance, “he would sec biibeiy pro- 
vail to the greatest extent : he would see men 
openly paid for their votes.” ^ An elei tion at Westminster 
involved a fortnight of not and duinkennijss When brougham 
stood foi Idvcipool It was recorded that two or tinee men 
weie killed, but that the town was rjuict ' A riot, in which 
only two or three men lost their lives, was thought hardly 
worth noticing. “ i)y long established custom the single vote 
of a resident elector at Hull was rcwaided with a donation of 
two guineas j four were paid for a plumper ; and the expenses 
of a freerxian's journey from London averaged ^'ro a piece 
I’hc letter of the law was not broken, because the money w'as 
not paid till the last day on which election petitions could be 
piescntcd.” ** At Stafford £7 was given for a single vote, £ 14 
for a plumper j to be paid for about a twelvemonth after the 
election.^ ** 'rhe price of voles (at Maidstone) was as regularly 
fixed as the price of bread— so much for a .single vote anti so 
much for a plumper.”^ 1'here were about 240 electors at 
Abingdon, seventy of whom took money.*' Lord (bchrane 
admitted in the House of Ct>mmons that, after hi.s return for 
Honiton, he sent the town crier round the borough to tell the 
voters to goto the chief banker for los, eachA In T766, 
Sudbury shamelessly offered itself for sale.^ In 1768, the 
corporation of Oxford sold the reiiiesentution of the city to 

A /(nn, x83x, p. 7. ® Btousrhatu's MenmrSt vt>1. li, p. 63, 

* Wjlberforcc, vol. 1. p. x6. * Campbell, 1. 6a8, 

® Ou’viUe, vol. iii. p. ® Colchester, voU i* p. 55. 

7 Hansard, i&i t»crics, Kxxv, pa, 

® Horace Wrtlpole*s Mmoirs of Gcorgif ill,, vol i, p, 4a. 
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the Duke of Marlborough and Loid Abingdon.^ In 1826, 
the borough of Leicester spent ^£“1 0,000 in securing the elec- 
tion of a political partisan. 2 “A gentleman from London,’^ 
wrote Lord J. Russell, “ goes down to a borough of which he 
scarcely before knew the existence. The electors do not ask 
his political opinions; they do not inqune into his private 
character; they only require to be satisfied of the impurity 
of his intentions. If he is elected, no one in all probability 
contests the validity of his return. His opponents are as 
guilty as he is, and no other person will incur the expense of a 
petition for the sake of a public benefit Fifteen days after the 
meeting of Parliament, a handsome reward is distributed to 
each of the worthy and independent electors.” ^ “I doubt 
not,” wrote Wilberforce, ‘‘that the bribery of all sorts and 
forms, and the drunkenness, which attend our present system, 
are the evils which call by far the loudest for reform.” 

The bribery and drunkenness, which Wilberforce deplored, 
were encouraged by the law which protracted the taking of the 
poll. Rapid polling was indeed impossible. In 1807, for 
example, the poll clerk at Horsham had to take “down the 
description of every burgage tenement from the deeds of 
the voters.^’ Only seventy-three electors were polled, but the 
complicated process occupied the greater part of two days.^ 
It may easily be imagined that in larger constituencies a 
process of this kind must have taken not days but weeks; 
and the law allowed the poll to be open for weeks. At the 
general election of 1784 the contest for Westminster continued 
for upwards of six weeks, and was followed by a scrutiny which 
lasted for the best part of a year But the scandals con- 
nected with this election were too great even for the politicians 
of the eighteenth century, A law was passed “ limiting every 
poll to fifteen days, and closing a scrutiny wiihin thirty days 

1 Horace "WolpoWs Memoin qf George //I, vot in. p. *53. 

* Report Municipal Commissioners, 1835, p, 45. 

* Ltfe af Lord J, Russell^ vol. ip, 130. 

< Romilly, vol. ii. p. 202. 

» Ann. 1784 -S» PP. X74-180, 
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after the close of the poll.”^ But this law, though it un- 
doubtedly constituted a great reform, still permitted the most 
inordinate expenditure. In the great struggle in 
1807, when Wilbciforce, Lord Milton, and I^ascelles 
weie engaged m a triangular contest for the representation of 
Yorkshire, the poll was kept open for the full legal j)eriod 
of fifteen days, and Lord Milton and Lascelles spent between 
them ;z^2oo,ooo ^ 'Fhe lavish expendituie, insepaiable from 
a contested election in a populai constituency, increased the 
influence of a few territorial magnates. It was hardly worth 
any man's while to waste a foitunc on a single contest ; and 
the expense of a county eledion gave, thciefoic, a monopoly 
of the repiesentation to a few gicat families 

Bribery was indirectly cncouiaged by anothei ciicmnstancc. 
In theory everybody rcjirobated it , m practice everybody 
laughed at it. Up to 1770, election petitions were Kiection 
tried in the whole House, and the decision of the 
House was avowedly pionounced on party grounds, and had no 
reference to the merits of the case. Sir Robert Walpole was 
driven from office hy an adverse vote on the C'hippcnham elcc 
tion petition. In 1770, George Grenville pensuaded Parliament 
to adopt a little better system. Under the Gienvillc Act, a 
committee was appointed to try the election. Forty-nine 
members were chosen by ballot; earli party to the petition 
had the right of objecting to eighteen of these names ; the 
remaining thirteen, associated with two others, one of whom 
was nominated on either side of the House, constituted the 
tribunal to determine the election. 'Phe Grenville committees, 
as they were commonly called, were far better tribunals than 
the whole House for determining the legality of an election* 
But the Grenville committees were as much influenced as the 
House had been by party conHiderations.® In a committee of 
fifteen members one party or tlie other was necessarily in the 

* 25 Geo. HI., c. 84 ; or, in the enso of a general eloction, si;c days before 
the day on which the writ wjis rctitrnabl^*, Ma/s //w4i vol i, p. 293, 
Wilbcrforce, vol. lii. pp. 330 '337. 

» May's Fan P/oil, pp. 600, < 3 ox. 
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majority, and the membeis usually voted with their political 
friends and disregarded their own conclusions. A tribunal 
of this description was not likely to stamp out bribery ; and 
bribery consequently continued unchecked and unreproved. 

' At the“ time, then, at which this history commences, the 
constituencies were divisible into two classes — some places 
Pensions and notoliously corrupt j Others were notoriously in 
smecnres. hands of the landed interest. The class which 
thus enjoyed a monopoly of political power obtained its full 
share of the good things of this woild. A political caieer was 
indeed a lottery, but it was a lottery in which the prizes were 
very large, and in which even moderate success was rewarded 
with extravagant liberality. A successful politician could easily 
ensuic his own affluence, and could usually obtain a comfortable 
provision for his children Lord Grenville, on retit ing in i8ox, 
secured a pension of ;^isoo a year for Lady Grenville.^ Yet 
Lord Grenville was auditor of the exchequer, a sinecure produc- 
ing ;^40oo a year ; and his younger brother, Thomas Grenville, 
received upwards of £2000 a year as one of the chief justices 
in eyre. The Duke of Portland succeeded Lord Grenville. 
His son, Lord William Bentinck, received as clerk of 

the pipe in the exchequer, and ^2511 as colonel of the nth 
Dragoons. His son-in-law, Charles Greville, leceived £(iOo 
a year as controller of the excise ; ;^35o a year as secretary of 
the Island of Tobago, and £$^2 a year as naval officer in 
Trinidad His grandson, Charles Greville, whose memoirs 
have obtained for him a durable reputation, received £2000 
a year as clerk of the council — an office which was bestowed 
on him in reversion — and £3000 a year as secretary to the 
government of Jamaica, though he never set foot in Jamaica 
in his life.^ Lord Sidmouth was another ex-prime minister. 
His eldest son drew £3000 a year as cleik of the pells. Lord 
Liverpool enjoyed £3000 a year as lord warden of the Cinque 
Ports. Such were the rewards, which the four men had 
obtained, who had had the good fortune to preside over his 

^ She resigned it in 1820. Hansard^ New Series, vol, i. p, 148. 

5 Greville Memoirs. Confei Hansardf 3rd Series, vol. li. p 91* 
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Majesty's Government The great dignitaries of the law were 
even better paid than the highest officers 111 the State. J^ord 
Eldon was chancellor. One of T.oid Eldon’s sons was a 
legistrar {)f deeds for the West Riding, with ;^i2oo a year; 
another of them leceived ^^2000 a yeai as receiver of fines 
and registrar of affidavits in the Court of Chancery. Loid 
Ellenborough was Chief Justice of the King^s Bench , his eldest 
son drew vciy nearly 10,000 a year as chief clerk of that 
court Loid Ellenborough’s predecessor, Lord Kenyon, had 
made his eldest son custos brevium, with ;£26g6y and a 
younger son drew moie than £Gooo a year in fees and 
compensation. Ten years before the gicat war began, Loid 
Thurlow had been Chancellor. Fifty yeais after Waterloo, 
his grandson still enjoyed about ^11,000 a year as late 
patentee for the execution of the Ixankrupt laws, and cleik 
of the hanapei in Chancciy. 

These are a few instanc'cs of the extravagant provisions 
which successful politicians and successful lawyers weie allowed 
to make for Ihcir posterity, or fui themselves. It would be 
easy to extend the list to an almost iudefinite length. It is 
difficult to define the duties of a teller of the exchequer, yet 
four telleis of the exchequer diew no less than ;z^26oo a year 
each, No duties of special impoitancc were attached to the 
rcgistrarship of the Court of Admiralty ; yet Lord Arden, the 
registrar, dicw at least jQio^ooo a year, 'I’he chief clerkship 
of the House of (Jomnions would have been adequately paid 
with /^2ooo a year ; and the fees of the office amounted to six 
tunes that sum.^ The fees of the clerk of the pleas in Ireland 
amounted to ;^io,ooo a year; his deputy received no less 
than £^000, not one shilling of which, according to a high 
authority, was legal® The Duke of Grafton, in addition to 
some hereditary pensions, received £2800 a year as scaler of 
the King's Bench and Common Picas. I.ord Melville enjoyed 
about the same sum, as keeper of the privy seal in Scotland. 
“ The Countess of Mansfield,'^ wrote the editor of the Black 

^ Colchester, vol. i. p, 48S3* 

® Ml. T.,. Foster, Vide Hansard, vol, xxjciv, p. 8. 

VOL. I. r 
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Book” in 1830, ‘‘receives ^xooo a year fiom the Barbadoes 
planters, and the Duchess Dowagei of Manche-ster ;^2928 a 
year as late collector of the customs outwards. Not long 
since a right honourable lady, a baroness, was sweeper of the 
Mall in the Park , another lady was chief usher m the Couit 
of Exchequer” ^ “ One of the four patentees ” of the sinecure 

situation of “custos brevium,” wrote Lord Colchester in his 
diary, “ was a woman, a second a Catholic, the third a lunatic, 
the fourth an infant.”^ Lord Seafoith, though he had the 
misfortune to be deaf and dumb, was made governor of Bar- 
badoes.® Lord Rosslyn, a general officer, was made diiector 
of Chanceiy in Scotland.^ 

Pensions and places were not the only icwaids at the dis- 
posal of successful statesmen and successful lawyers Peerages 
were granted with a prodigality which exceeds be- 
Peeiages. ^ pensions Were in their turn bestowed to 
support the peerages which had thus been created “'I'he 
far gieater part of the peers,” wiote Queen Caioline to George 
IV. in 1820, “hold by themselves and then families offices, 
pensions, and emoluments, solely at the will and pleasure of 
your Majesty. There are moie than four-hfths of the peeis 
in this situation ! ” ® “ More than half of the present House 

of Lords,” said Wilberforce in 1811, “has been cicatcd or 
gifted with their titles since I came into Parliament in 1780.”® 
“ No great thinkers, no great writers, no great orators, no great 
statesmen, none of the true nobility of the land, were to be 
found among the spurious nobles created by Geoige III.” 
They chiefly consisted of “mere lawyers,” and “country gentle- 
men remarkable for nothing but their wealth, and the number 
of votes their wealth enabled them to contiol.” ^ 

The system was pioductive of three mischievous conse- 
quences. Places, which weie sinecures, were maintained for 
tlie purpose of enabling the minister to make a convenient 

1 Biac& Book. pp. 485 and 488. 2 Colchester, vol, 1. p. 113. 

* Rmdes IndmU tal Biography, p. 302. ^ At a salary of £,1^00. 

® Yonge's Liverpool, vol, lu. p. 102. ® W’dherforce, vol, in, p. 531, 

7 History of CivUintm^ vol. 1. pp, 4«;3, 454. 
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piovision for himself, his family, or his adherents. Places, 
which had only nominal duties assigned to them, '3'ijf‘mi'of 
or which were really noccssaiy, \vere ovcipaid 111 
Older that they might prove acceptable to their foitiinate re- 
cipients, and offices weie bestowed, not on the most deseiving 
candidates, but on the fiiends and jiaitisans of the minister. 
The whole parliamentary system moved on a hineo of corrup- 
tion; and pel sons known to be mteiosted in the c\pcndituie 
of the State, could not be believed to be the di'inteiested 
advocates of economical administiation. The pooi man, with- 
out political influence, had little or no chance of promotion ; 
and honours and lewaids were lescived nut for the‘ meutoiious 
but the wealthy. The wealthy had the nvans of se-cuiing 
political influence, dlie iullucntial politician was generally 
able to obtain rank. Rank was n-gauled as an admirable 
qualification foi any offK'e. The higiiest and lowest .situations 
were lavished upon peers and their relations; and nothing 
was beneath the dignity of even a duke, [)rovidc<I that an 
adequate salary was attached to lU Nor were iho sinecures 
tlie only places which were filled l;y the great governing 
families. The working offices of the State weie similarly 
occupied. Commissioners and their sccretaiies owed c‘om 
paratively little to their abilities, ''riieu success in life was 
usually due either to their position 01 their biith. When the 
French war broke out in X795, it never oc<'urre<l to George lil. 
that the command of the ICngli.sh army should be ontiuste<l 
to a competent general The natural leader of the king's 
army seemed to the king to be the king's son. When the 
incompetency of the Duke of Yoik nc<^essitated his recall, the 
king could not imagine that any one else could be fit for the 
command except his own brolher-indnw.^ Rank, in short, was 
the passport to high office. Rank could be gained through 
political influence by any ambitious man ; and the borough 
owners stuck accordingly to their privileges with a tenacity 
which withstood the onslaught of the reformers for forty 
years. 

1 See George III 's to Pitt iu JcJise, voU iii, p, aro* 
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Rotten as the system was, deploiable as were its consequences, 
there weie some compensating advantages connected with it 
Men cannot take part m the stmggles of a political 
mwkStiges caieei without mixing in society; and men fail to 
system. attain distinction, either m politics or society, with- 
out ability, information, and education. The ruling 
classes were so assured of this that they uniformly gave a 
polite education to their sons ; and men of quality thought it 
as necessary to be versed in certain accomplishments as to 
be well dressed, oi to be able to shoot. The lulmg classes, 
moreover, conscious of their own inferiority in numbers, were 
ever on the lookout to recruit their party with any particu- 
larly promising young men. A youth, who had acquired a 
reputation at Oxford or Cambridge, was certain to be intro- 
duced to some of the Whig oi Tory party managei s, and had 
a good chance of being offered a seat in Parliament Clever 
young men began their political careers at school or at college ; 
and fatheis, with clever boys, sent their sons to s(‘hoo] and 
college, in the hope of their being intioduced in consequence 
to some political patron. 

There is no doubt that this slate of things was productive 
of one great national benefit. The door of the House of 
Commons was not solely opened to the wealthy, it was always 
ready to admit conspicuous talent. Men did not postpone 
their entry into Parliament till the close of their caieer, when 
success in business had enabled them to accumulate a for- 
tune. Politics were the profession of their lives ; the House 
of Commons their office, not the mere haven to which they 
retired in their old age. The prizes of political life, too, weie 
so great, that they drew away the talent from other piofessions. 
Had they lived in Italy, to use Canova's striking illustration, 
Pitt and Fox would have been artists, and ICngland •'Would 
have had no reason to deplore her inferiority in art.^ A 
system, under which all the nsing men of the day regarded 
politics as a profession, and under which politics were studied 
with exclusive attention,, naturally tended to create states’-, 

1 Alison, vol. i. p. 450, note, 
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manship. A rising young man became a member of the 
House of Commons as soon as he came of age. T.ord 
Live! pool was elected for Appleby, Fox foi Midhurst, T.ord 
John Russell foi Tavistock, before they weie twenty-one yeais 
old. 

England then deiivcd fiom the sjstem the solitary advan* 
tage of having statesmen trained horn their boyhood for theii 
woik; the more amliitious youth weie encouraged 
by It to woik at school and college, fioin the know- 
ledge that success at school and college might in- 
fluence then whole careci. A genileman\s education, indeed, 
was less complete than it is now. The ho>.s at iCton, for 
instance, weie taught almost exclusively Latin and Greek; 
and an Eton education was sujipohed to be the very best 
which a patent could give his son. The F.ton lioy, on leav- 
ing school, could write Latin Elegiacs or Gicek Iambics with 
admirable ease and giace; but he could not speak a word 
of any modem language except his own. He was peifcctly 
acquainted with the great authois of the ancient woild, but 
he had never read a line of Chaucci 01 Froissart He had 
read the speeches of Cicero; but he hardly knew the name 
of Bolingbroke. He had studied the dialogues of Flato; 
but he was ignorant of the writings of Locke. JIc could 
discuss the campaigns of Hannibal or Julius Caisar, hut he 
could haidly lepeat the names of Frederick the GreaLs battles. 
He regarded the Chacchi as patriots^ but he had an uh.scure 
notion that Adam Smith was a dangerous character. IJe 
knew the boundaries of the Roman cm] lire; he could not 
have repeated the names of the English colonics. 

Incomplete as his education was, a.s far as it went it was 
admirable, 'fhe well educated man knew very little ; but what 
he did know he knew very well. He had acquired very little 
serviceable information ; but )iis mind was very well educated. 
Education is, after all, only the system under which the mind 
is trained Men will perhaps always dispute whether physics 
or cl^sics, mathcinatics or science, form the best subjects for 
training it A man may bring his body into perfect condi- 
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tion by various kinds of exercise, and there is no reason for 
supposing that the mind may not be equally well trained by 
application to \arious kinds of studies If, indeed, it were the 
object of school life to acquire a large stock of information, 
nothing could be worse than to devote the greater portion of 
school-time to the study of extinct and, so far as most men are 
concerned, useless languages. But ordinary men cannot acquire 
much infoimation at school. They lay in their stores of know- 
ledge when their education ceases ; and, in this respect, our 
ancestors were certainly more advantageously situated than 
ourselves. In i8i6, a man could not devote his whole time 
to reading novels, for the very good reason that there were 
only a few novels to be read He was obliged, if he chose to 
read at all, to select books which on the whole were well woith 
reading. He read less than the modern Englishman, but the 
books which he did read were more useful to him. Educa- 
tional institutions, however, were not free from the influence of 
the governing classes. Those who had the good fortune to be 
born in the purple were exempted at both Universities from 
the curriculum prescribed for ordinary students, and the visit 
of a monarch to a school was usually followed by the remis- 
sion of a week^s work. A whole term of academical study was 
dispensed with by the University of Oxford at the coronation 
of George IV. To remit a part of education,^’ wrote Ward to 
the Bishop of LlandafT, “as you would remit a punishment, to 
what century docs such a notion belong? A new reign then 
is to be reckoned as a joyous event for felons and under- 
giaduates ” ^ 

It was, however, only the exceptional young man, with more 
than the average of ability and ambition, who was well educated 
‘♦The old informed. I'he ordinary English gentle- 

Engiish man, if he wcie an elder son, lived on his paternal 

gentleman/’ . , i i j 

acres ; if he were a younger son, he lived on the 
family living, or went abroad to fight his country's battles. 
There were few piofcssions which a gentleman could enter, A 


1 Waid’fi. Co^rt^bpoode^^ce witli the Bibbop of LlaiichtU, p. 249, 
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clever boy was sent to the I'ar ; a duU boy was diiven into the 
Church; a spirited lad was destined tui the Navy, or, if he 
had money or mtciest, for the Aimy J>ut, outside the bar, 
the Army, the Nav)’, and the Chmch, there was nothnif^ which 
a gentleman could do. I'he piizes of the civil service were 
political, and the lower lanks of the offic'es w’ere, with few 
exceptions, hardly good enough for the son.s of a country 
gentleman No one aliove tlie rank of an agricultural lal^uurer 
would have dreamed of emigrating ; no one with any pre- 
tensions to noble blood w^ould ha\e thoiipht of going into 
trade. A gentleman’s son would have lathei died a iiaupci 
than have become a wine-merchant 

The eldest son succeeded as a matter of ( <AUse to the 
paternal acres. He usually had many good (pialilies; but 
he had equally many infiunitie.s. On the one hand, lie was 
honest and honouublc. kind to his tenants, and, aftci a 
fashion, to the poor. On the otliei hand, he .still too fre 
quently indulged m the spoits, the* language, and the iuibits 
which had been common among his torelathcrs. Men moving 
In high society could see a bull baited, a main of cocks fought, 
or the desperate struggles of the piizc-fight, w'ithout losing 
caste. Men in good society wt.ie not ashamed U> maintain 
that there was something peculiarly Knglisli in these hiutal 
spectacles. 1'he courage of the prize-fighter, the bull dog, 
and the cock, prompted men, so they thought, to noble deeds. 
After all, the prize-fighter’s ri.sk was smaller than that which 
was incurred by the duellist, and every gentUunan was pre- 
pared at any moment to fight a duel. Duelling 
had probably its origin in that remote pericxl when 
trial by comliat was regarded with the solemnity of a jiulicial 
])rocecding Tt was sanctioned by the deeds of the knights 
errant and the hallcnving remmiscences of the days of chivalry. 
Jilvery one icinember,s the page in HioughamVi life, in whidi 
he tells the story of his brother Peter’s death in a <iue). iiut 
plain men like Peter Ihougham were not the only duellists. 
A man could hardly enter a public career without running the 
risk of fighting a duel. Pitt was prime minister of hlngland, 
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Tieiney was temporanly leader of the Opposition, when they 
fought at Wimbledon. Canning and Castleieagh weie two of 
the most prominent membeis of the Cabinet when they met 
in 1809. The wound which Canning leceived did not teach 
him discretion. On two subsequent occasions he was on the 
eve of fighting a duel. He challenged Tuidett, and Burdett’s 
explanation only averted a meeting. An appeal was made to 
the Speaker’s authority to stop the possibility of a contest 
between Canning and Biougham Brougham himself was 
challenged by Stapylton for some hasty words spoken in con- 
testing Yoikshire in 1830. Twice, m 1815, Peel crossed to 
the Continent, in order that political adversaiies might have 
an oppoitumty of fighting him.^ In 1826 i’eaumont and 
Lambton fought on Bamborough Sands in consequence of 
some expiessions which Beaumont had used on the hustings 
at Alnwick. Wellington was prime minister of England when 
he challenged Loid Winchelsea in 1829. The Duke of Bed- 
ford and the Duke of Buckingham fought in Kensington 
Gardens in 1822.2 Giattan was elected for Dublin in t8oo, 
made a speech against the Union, and fought a duel on the 
same day. O’Connell had killed his man. A literary quarrel 
led to Sir A. Boswell’s death in a duel in 1822. Jeffrey, the 
editor of the Edinburgh Review,” was challenged by Moore 
the poet. Scott, in 1827, was prepared to meet an obscure 
Fiench officer.^ 

Duels, howevei, ficquent as they were, constituted only 
occasional events in a man's lifetime. Tntemperanre was 
Inlcniper* the Englishman’s evetyday fault Men, indeed, no 
longer got drunk at night as regularly as they went 
out hunting or shooting in the morning. But hard di inking 
was the vice of the nation fiom the highest to tlie lowest. To 
be drunk occasionally was no offence against good breeding. 

i Cioker’s Memoirs, vol. i. p. 78. There is an interesting list of f.imons 
4uels, including those of six prune nmiisteis, m ibid. ii. 407. 

® There is a good story that a contemporary chronicler wrote of this duel in 
these words, Their graces Imving arrived at a spot, wheie there was a notice 
* Rubbish may be shot here,’ alighted," 

’ Meg., 1822, pp. 62, 8s; 1826, p. 103 ; Lockhait's ikott, p. 665. 
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Some persons will recollect Scotfs apology foi a diiinken 
cleigyman: “1'hc ciimc of drunkenness consists not in a 
man's being m that situation twice or thrice in his life, hut in 
the constant and habitual practice of the vice; the distinction 
between ‘cbriiis' and 'ebiiosus' being founded on common 
sense and lecogniscd by law.”* Cleoige IV., when Piince of 
Wales, invited the Duke of Norfolk to dinner for the express 
puipose of making him drunk, 'f’he Duke of Yoik drank six 
bottles of claret at a sitting - Claict, however, was only within 
the reach of dukes and spend thiifts. 'J’axation had raised its 
price- and icstiicted its use, 

“ F’luld andcnct tin* stood, 

Old was his imillon* and hn claiut poo I , 

Let liiin (liinlv part, tli»* 't.Ucsnian rnefl — 

lTf‘ drank tlic poison, and bis spiiit liiKi." ** 

So uin John Home's epigiam. 

“ Oiheis had tasted darct till tlw‘y now 
U'o humbler poit would tmn,” 

wiotc Crabbe in the noiough.”'^ 

If drinking wore too frefpK'ntly the country gentlcnianV. 
chief pastime at night, hunting and shooting were his chief 
occupation by day. Ntuthcr of these sports were Thothime 
indeed carried on under the conditions which have 
made them jiojnilar since* The land was not drained ; the 
enclosures were small ; they were separated by huge shores or 
fences which no horse could leap; and the covcUs or woods 
were large and near each other. Except in a few counties, 
pace, in its modern sense, was impractiaible, and men rode to 
hounds for the pkxisure of seeing them work. The hare, which 
ran in a cir<de, became under these circumstances a more 
popular object of chase than tlie fox, which ran straight to the 
nearest covert, from which it taxed the skill of the huntsman 

i Lockh.irt*a StvU, p. 57. In Ihadwaidim* Itiluui- 

whapple by the ««in»e disimdmii, du xin 

® Thackeray*& Pour pjx ^97 nncl 199, 

« '^Port, Nal mi! yemaimUvvc poit and imndi to thii hkis o’ us. It’s 
darct tliat's fit for yc lairds,’* say& the Innkeeper in the Amujmr/t ch. u. 

^ Ths Borougkt LeUci VL 
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to drive him Shooting, too, was carried on with difficulty 
with the old flint locks and cumbeisome guns of the day ; and 
shooting, m the modem form of battues, was only beginning 
to be known. In 1S27 Lord Eldon referied in the House 
of Lords to “ the objectionable modern practice of collecting 
game in large quantities for the purpose of battues.” ‘‘ Every 
plantation,” he said on another occasion, was turned into a 
poultry-yard, and a sportsman was thought nothing of unless 
he could kill his thousand birds a day.”^ The Duke of 
Gloucester, in 1816, shot 254 head of game in one day at Mr. 
Coke’s of Holkham^^and Greville has recorded in his -diary 
a day’s sport which would have done credit to these modern 
times of bloodshed. 

The spirit of the old forest laws, which the Noiman kings 
had introduced into England, still lingered ih the statutes 
which Pailiament had made for the preseivation of game. No 
one, who was not a landowner, was allowed to kill game ; no 
one was entitled to sell game. The common law distinctly 
recognised that game was the property of the landowner, 
ratione soil But, ‘‘in limitation, and to a certain degree in 
derogation, of the common law, a variety of statutes subjected 
to penalties persons who, not having certain qualifications, 
shall, even upon their own land, kill any of those wild animals 
which come under the denomination of game.” The qualifica- 
tion to kill game was confined by a statute of Charles II. to 
peisons having lands of inheritance of ;^ioo per annum, 01 
leases of ^150 (to which were added some other descriptions 
of personal qualifications), and persons not having such quali- 
fications were not allowed to have or keep game dogs. In 
1821 a faimer, renting about 500 acres of land, was fined for 
keeping a setter.^ In 1822 a farmer, coursing hares on his 
own land, with the pei mission of his own landlord, was sum- 
moned by the keeper of the adjoining landowner for doing so. 
I'he adjoining landowner in this particular instance w^as the 

1 Twiss' Eldon^ vol. 11. p. s<io ; voL lii. p. A* 

2 A/tn, 18x6, p. 193. 

» Ibid*> Chron. p. 8. The cdbc, it ib fair to add, wasrevtii&ed on appeal 
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Duke of Buckingham, and the faimer ^\as convicted the 
duke, in the duke's i)ii\ate house, at the instance of one of 
his keepcis, and on the evidence of another of liis keeptis^ 
A statute of George IT. (28 Geo. IL, c. 12) enacted penalties 
against unqualified, and finally against qualified, peisons who 
shall buy, sell, or oifer to sell, any hare, pheasant, partridge, 
&c. Similar penalties weie enacted against unqualified peisuns 
having game in their possession.- But legi-^lation of this kind 
did not cease with the icign of George IL As late an 1816 
an Act, passed without a single woid ot romineut, punished 
with transportation ior seven years any peisou who should be 
found by night in any open ground, having in his posst ssion 
any net or engine for the purpose of taking or destroying any 
haie, rabbit, or othei game. So careles Jy was the Act drawn 
that the limits of night wcic fixed between Getoher and March 
at from 8 p.m. to 7 a.m., so that, according to this law, even a 
qualified person, who went out before seven in the moining 
to shoot game, was liable to be tiansported us a fclon/^ It 
was not, however, likely that a qualified person would ever be 
subjected to these penalties. The law was made to repress 
poaching, and a poacher’s life was regarded with about as 
much respect as a rabbit’s. Spring guns were commonly set 
in every plantation. “ 'fhe forest law.s,” Blackstonc had wiittcn 
in the previous century, and tiro [lassage still remained true, 
“are now mitigated, and by degrees grown crUirely obsolete; 
yet, from this root bus .sprung a bastard slip, known by the 
name of the game laws, ik^w arrived to, and wantoning in, the 
highest vigour; founded upon the same unreasonable 
notion of permanent property in wild crcaUire.s, and both 
productive of the same tyranny to the commons; but with 
this difTerent'c, that the fore.st !aw.-> established only one mighty 
hunter throughout the land; the game laws have rui.scd a Irttle 
Nimrod in every manor.” ^ 

IJmsatdt N. S., vol. viii. p, 1993# 

^ Repeat of SeU*ct Corminltof of xSifi ; Ann. voU Ivii!. 413. 

5 RouuUy, vol. in, p. 273; voU xxxv. p. 339. 

* BhickfatotniS Cmm'ntarUs^ U iv, p. 44O. 
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The severe laws, which Blackstone thus lepiobated, might 
at least have been expected to have led to the effectual pre- 
servation of game. They did nothing of the kind. Neither 
the attitude of Pailiament nor the decisions of the county 
magistrates could induce the people generally to regard poach- 
ing as a crime. It is incidentally stated in the “ Black Book ” 
that 12,805 persons were convicted of ciiminal offences in 
1830, and that no less than 1987 of these convictions were for 
offences against the game laws ^ Though, too, it was illegal 
to sell game, it was notorious that game was sold by nearly 
every poulterer. Laws of the severest chaiactei had not even 
the negative merit of enforcing obedience by their seventy.^ 
The game laws were maintained in the interest of a small 
body of persons. The incomes of these landowneis wcie 
not so large as those which some of their descendants now 
enjoy. But some members of the upper classes had very 
consideiable rent-rolls. The casual expressions of con- 
temporary writeis enable us to form a fair estimate of the 
cost of living at the commencement of the centuiy. When 
the loyalty loan was pioposed, Loid Colchester said that 
the outside expenses of the aristociacy were calculated at 
^6000 a year. Sheridan, some years afterwards, publicly 
declared that ^£2000 a year was, m his opinion, absolute 
poverty. 3 The ordinary countiy gentleman had probably 
a smaller income than that which Sheridan’s e.xtravagant 
disposition regarded as poverty. But, as a class, they were 
belter off than they had ever been before. The war had 
laden England with heavy taxation, and the country gentle- 
men paid a share of the taxes ; but the war, while it lasted, 

1 Book^ p. 270 

3 The sale of game was regulated by two Acts passed m the 5th of Anne 
and the 28th of George II. By the fotmer of those Acts it was illegal for 
higglcTSf chapmen, earners, innkeepers, and victualleis to sell game. By the 
latter, gamekeepers weic prevented from selling game without the consent 
of their employers ; and all persons, qualified or not, who sold game, were 
consideied chapmen. When any game was found m the house of an un- 
qualified person, it was considered as exposed for sale. Bee, inter alia 
Hansard^ vol. xxxv. p. 877. 

* Colchester, voL i. p, 36 ; Wilberforce, vol. ui. p. 26. 
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had incieased their impoitance and swelled their rent-rolls. 
Parliament was a Parliament of landlouiSs and the welfare of 
the landed inteicst had for geneiations been the paiamount 
interest of the Icgislatuic. If tlic pi ice of eoin fell, it was 
argued, land would be thrown out of cultivation, men would 
be thrown out of work, rents would full, rates would rise, 
and speedy rum ^\ould overtake the country. It became 
the object of legislation to keep up the price of ^ 
corn by artificial means. Lhe landed mtcicst has 
had the credit of selfishly initiating this ]>olicy for its own 
purposes. JUit those, who have investigated the siih)er{, aic 
awaie that this chaige is unjust. The protection of corn 
was not oiiginally demanded by tlie landowners: it was a 
concession made by them to the reasoning of the political 
aiithmeticians of the day. At the dose of tlie seventeenth 
century the economists were universally of opinion that the 
land should be piotec'ted; and Davenant and Mim aie as 
much responsible for the system of piotection as Adam Smith 
IS entitled to the ciedit of having originated free trade. 

It was the interest of the consumer that corn should be 
cheap, the landloid thought that it was his interest that it 
should not be too clujap. I’o absolutely prohil)it the imjioit 
of corn was etiuivalent to condemning tlie consumer, in bad 
seasons, to fiinnnc prices: to absolutely piohibit its export 
was equivalent to compelling tlic farmer, in good yeans, to 
submit to a jnh’C which he thought iiunlequate for his produce. 
The ililemma led to many remedies in fonnor times. Kor 
nearly four centuries after the Conquest the expoit of com 
was entirely prohibited. In the leign of Henry VJ- the 
injustice which this law influlcd on the farmer was partially 
remedied. Corn was allowed to be exported when its averngc 
price was less than 6 s. Zd. a quarter. 'Phirty years aflerwarils 
a further boon was afforded to the landed interest : the impoit 
of com was prohibited till the price rose to 6 s, Zd. a quarter. 
The alteration xn the value of money necessitated changes 
in these figures. But the system still continued m force. 
In ^<570, wheat was allowed to he exported when the price 
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was below 53^. 4/-/. When its price rose above 53^. 4^, it 
was allowed to be impoited on paying a duty of Ss. A further 
step, in the same diiection, was taken after the Revolution 
of 1688. Wheat was still allowed to be sent abioad; and, 
when Its price fell below 48^. a quaiter, a bounty of was 
paid on its exportation. 

I'he system, which was thus adopted, and which continued 
in force for eighty years, was avowedly designed for the en- 
couiagement of agriculture; and the advantage, which agri- 
culturists derived from it, was very great. The farmer was 
protected from foicign competition till the price of gram 
rose to an unusual point; and he then competed on most 
favourable terms with the foreignei. If, on the contrary, the 
price of grain fell, he could always raise it artificially by 
sending it abroad. The Government paid him 5.?. a quarter 
on its expoitation. It is stated by McCulloch that, during 
the ten years ending in 1751, no less than ^1,515,000 weie 
paid in bounties on the exportation of com. Hut ihe bounties 
thus paid, must have formed only a portion of the charge 
which the policy imposed on the taxpayer. Government could 
not have annually paid a bounty on the export of some 
600,000 quarters of corn, without concnnently raising the 
price of all corn. The taxpayer was taxed, the consumer was 
indirectly charged, for the sake of fostering and promoting 
the agricultural interest. 

Lord North had the credit of adopting a wiser policy in 1773. 
The legislature, on his advice, decided that the bounty, paid 
on the export of corn, should cease, and that no corn should 
be exported when the piice lose above 44^*. When the price 
rose above 4SS. foreign corn was allowed to be imported on 
paying a nominal duty of per quarter. The system, which 
was thus instituted, lasted for eighteen years, and was the 
nearest approach to free trade in corn which was made before 
1846. The landowners, however, never tolerated the new law. 
A clamour was gradually raised against it ; and to this clamour 
Pitt, in 1791, found it necessary to give way. By the Act, 
which was then passed, a bounty was paid on the exportation 
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of com when its price was below 44^.; its expoitation without 
a bounty was allowed up to 46^. , a prohibitoiy duly of 2 
was levied on the import of corn when its pnce \vas below 5 on\ ; 
a duty of 2r 6</. wavS charged when the price ^^as above 500 
and below 54 ^. ; and the nominal duly of 6d ranged when the 
price was 54^. and upwaids. 

The system of 1791 lasted for only thiitccn years. Six years 
after it was intioduced the Tank suspended cash payments. 
The price of gold slowly rose ; and the lise in the [irice of gold 
affected, in at least an equal degree, the }^n<*e of eveiy other 
commodity. Wheat lose in 1801 to the unpr^r edeiited puce 
of ;^ 5 , 19^ 6d I and, except in 1803, its aveiage pu<'<* did not 
fall below 62^. a quarter foi twenty yeais. It was evident tliat, 
if the wSystem of 1791 weic to he inainlained, it was esst^ntial to 
alter the figures in the Act. 'I he pioliibitoiy duly therefore, 
of 24s. %d on imports was extended to all com impoiUd when 
the price was below 63^ ; the intermediate dut) of ac 6^. was 
charged when the price ranged between 63 s, and 66 s. ; while 
the nominal duty of Cut, a quarter was only <h:irg<‘d when 
the ptice rose above 665. Hut the landed interest were not 
satisfied with these conressions. The victories of 1813 pro- 
mised a retuin of peace, the prospects of pea< e lo\\ere<l the 
value of gold; and the fall in the pruv of gold affected the 
value of other commodities. 'Ilie ])rke of c'om fell, and the 
landowners, alaimcd for their icnts, persuaded Loid Livtsponl 
to prohibit the importation of all foreign corn when the pi ice 
was below SojT. a quarter, and all (‘oloninl corn when the price 
was below 67?."* 

“ For what wer<* all those country patiiots born? 

To hunt, and vote, and raise the price of (‘orn,’**-* 


^ The whole subject of the cr^rn laws 1$ ti<'at<'d ia 11 masterly manncj by 
M'Culloch, from winch the nce‘oiiiit in the text is m the* main abiidgcd. {‘‘or 
the sake of brevity the pnce of wheat has alone been lefernnl to in tlie text, 
and, whenever the word coin is used, it is intended to mean wheat. Otiier 
kinds of corn wcic d<*tdt with on the same principle*?* but th<* prices of course 
varied. The averaf»es, cjuoted m the text, are tiom M*Culloch's Ctmmmfai 
Dut. Porter gives them slightly differently ; Pro^nu of tke JNaiim^ p. 

S3vrotj, Tke of Prmu. 
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The high prices, which had been encouraged by the legis- 
lature, gave an extraordinary stimulus to agiiculture. Up to 

Enclosure ^44 ^J^dosure bills had evei been passed. 

Six hundred and fifty additional bills weie passed in 
the fourteen succeeding years. Eight hundred and ninety-four 
enclosure bills weie therefore sanctioned before the passing of 
the Act of 1773. Seven hundred and five bills were passed 
from 1773 to 1792, or during the nineteen years when Lord 
North’s Act continued in force. But the Act of 1791 im- 
mediately altered this state of things. A fresh stimulus was 
given to agricultural improvements, and in the nineteen years 
from 1792 to 181 T, 1481 bills were passed. The artificial 
encouiagement which piotective legislation afibided to the 
landowner more than doubled the rate at which land had been 
previously enclosed. Rapid, however, as the process of en- 
closure had been, land continued to be reclaimed with the 
same extraordinaiy rapidity. ‘‘During the last ten years,” 
said Brougham in 1816, enclosure bills to the amount of 
twelve hundred have been passed, and the number of acres 
thereby brought into cultivation has been estimated at two 
millions,"^ 

Vast as was the area, which had been brought into cultiva- 
tion since the accession of Geoige III., it is probable that the 
Agricuiturxii miprovcd systcm of agiiculture had done more even 
improvements, reclamation of land to promote the produc- 

tion of the kingdom. “At the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the agriculture of our country was still of the rudest 

1 Encyclopedia Briianmca, ad verb. Agiiculture, Porter's Progre\^ of i he 
Nation t p. 146 , McCulloch’s Dictt Coin Laws and Corn Tiade ; Brougham's 
Speeches, vol. i. p. 512. There is reason for saying that Brougham under- 
estimated the matter. The enclosures are given by Poiter in decades— 


Acres. 

From X760-1769 704,550 

1770*1779 1,207,800 

„ X780-X789 «*«.».. 450, c8o 

,* 1790-1799 • 85^,370 

„ 1800-1809 1,550,010 

1810-1820 1,560,990 


Progress of the Nation ^ P* *54- 
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kind With the exception of ceitam pai ts of Enp^lund, the land 
was still for the most pait unenclosed; the live stock of each 
township grazing togethei, and the aiable land being occupied 
in common field or rumig” Successive ciops of coin wcie 
grown until the land was exhausted, and its cultivatois were 
compelled to leave it fallow till its piopeities iveie recruited by 
the action of the lain and of the atmost^heie. The latter [lart 
of the eighteenth centuiy “is memorable in our agiicultiual 
annals for the introduction of \aiious iinpoitant improve- 
ments. It was during this pciiod that the genius of I'akcwell 
produced such an impoitant change in the c^haracter of our 
moie imporlant biecds of live stock. ... A inoie rational system 
of cropping now began veiy gcncially to suiJetscde the thufi* 
less and barbarous practice of sowing sucrcfNsive ciops of coin 
until the land was utterly exhausted, and then leaving it foul 
with weeds to recover its power by an indefinite peiiod of re.st. 
Green crops, such as turnips, clovci, and ryc-gnus-s, began 
to be alternated with giain crops ; and hence the name of 
alternate husbandry by which this system is generally known.” 
The rotation of crops, which was thus comnieured, in its ulti 
male effects doubled or even tiebled the pioducing power.s 
of land,^ 

The vast additions made to the extent of land undei culti- 
vation, and the improvements in agricultuie itself, had, of 
couise, the effect of laigely increasing the rent-roll ^ 
of the landlords a.s a class. The rental of land in annnRiifc 
Scotland (whcie the improvements were greater), 
rose ftom ^2,000,000 in 1795, to in 1^15.'^ The 

rental of land in ICngland did not probably increase with equal 
rapidity. But, in some cnscs, the increase was very matked. 
“ In the county of Essex, farms could be pointed out which 
were let, just before the war of the French Revolution, at less 
than 10.?, an acre, and whic-b rose rapidly during the progrcs.s 
of that contest until, in 1812, the rent paid for them was from 
45.?. to 50.?, per acre. ... In Berkshire and Wiltshire there 

1 See the admimbie and axhjutsUve articU* on Agriculture In the new edithm 
of thii lipiyuftnica. ^ tbid., p, 

VOL I. K 
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are faims which m 1790 were let at 14^ pei acre, and which 
in 1810 produced to the landlord a rent of 70^., being a five- 
fold advance ’’ ^ 

So prodigious an advance in the prosperity of the landed 
classes may be supposed to have laised their importance. 
But, gieat as had been the increase in their prospenty, their 
power had not increased with commensurate rapidity, Theie 
Deciuiini? Were, in fact, at this time three distinct influences 
ouheianded which wcrc slowly shaking the confidence of the 
classes landed interest m their own power. Up to the 

beginning of the present century, a country gentleman, when 
he travelled, travelled uniformly alone. If he were wealthy 
he used his caniage ; if he were poor he lode on horseback. 
But, with improved loads and inci eased facilities for travelling, 
the country gentleman no longer travelled alone. The coach 
conveyed him much more quickly, much more conveniently, 
much more cheaply, and much more safely, than his own 
horses ; and the country gentleman consequently, like the rest 
of the woild, travelled in the coach. In the coach he w^as 
brought face to face with classes with whom he had had no 
previous communication. He hcaid ideas expressed which 
he had never dreamed of, and he piobably, before the end 
of his journey, found that there were gentlemen in the world 
better educated, bettei informed, and with fuller purses, than 
himself or his brother squires The coach, in fact, was a 
mighty leveller ; but the coach did more than level It intro- 
duced facilities for travelling, which had never previously 
existed, and, in conseciuence, encouiagcd large numbers of 
persons to tiavel. It was estimated in 1818 that “79,000 
travellers were gratifying their desiies by going abroad ; ^ and 
every one of these 79,000 poisons probably had their minds 
enlarged by their experiences.^ The country gentleman who 

1 Poller’s oj fke Kaiion^ p 151. 

® Alison, vol 1. p 3p; cf, I/anmd^ vol. xxxviu. p. 437, where the number 
IS given as 99,000. 

s This travelling was the first cause of a new custom, or of the revival of an 
old one. Before the peace no English gentleman w<mld have thou^lit of letting 
his beard grow. Aftei the peace men adopted the fashion oi bcaids, Wdber- 
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went abioad discovered that other nations had their own good 
qualities, and that the world did not exist foi tlie sake of the 
landed mteiest alone. 

But there ^^as a third cause whi< h was laoljahly more 
potent than either of the foiegoing A clns^, to be [jower 
ful or to hold its own, must give some evidence of il> powei. 
In previous generations the conntiy gentlemen of l^nglnnd 
had pioduced some of the greatest names which are iccoided 
in history. But the countiy gentlemen hardly held tiiur 
own at the conclusion of the groat ssnv. Lord l^d<l<;n lepre- 
sented their feelings moie accuialely than any other states- 
man, and Lord Eldon w'as the son of a hoaslnuin in Nhwv- 
castle, Romilly and Whitbioad were atta( king tin ir piivilrgos 
and their system; and Romilly was tlie son of a {.oud<m 
tradesman, Whitbread was a biewci F.oid ICxiiunith was 
gallantly winning new laurels for the British navy, and I.or<l 
Exmouth’s father had commanded a Dover packet. lhindk*y 
was developing the countiy gentlemen's estates by sho*\ing 
them how to construct canals, and Brindley had been an 
oidinaiy mechanic. Telfoid was promoting their piospeiiiy 
by foimmg loads, and 'ielford had 1m gun life m a village 
school in Scotland. Davy was making it jancticalile to wo»k 
their mines, and Davy had been a cheniist’.s assistant. Law- 
rence was painting their portiaits, and Lawieiae wa.s the .son 
of a country innkeeper. 1’urncr was em'hanting them with Ins 
glorious landscapes, and Turner had (ominenred his cmecr in 
a barber’s shop. Chantrey was engaged on theii nionumcnts, 
and Chantrey had been a common <'aipenler. llic sikxcss 
which these men had achieved was familiar to them alh Hut 
they had also heard how a poor weaver, Hargreaves, hml in- 
vented the spinning-jenny; how a barber’s assistant, Arkwright, 
had made a water-frame; how Watt, a malhcmatical instru- 
ment maker, had invented the steam engine ; and how lhad, 

foice, m 1815, records that he was introductul to tha bc.fnlcd Loul hut 
found him, undtT this stiangc exterior, veiy mild and VVillH;rf»«c{‘ 

voL IV. p. 279. The pliruso implie,s that Wilberforcr autiripated that a ni.ul 
with so strange an exterior as a bcaid conhl b«} ncitlM*r niild nor plfirang. Su 
curiously does custom pn-jutUce i\n> U-st ol muiu 
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a yeoman's son, had acquiied a fortune in trade and received 
a baronetcy in recognition of his success. Had not this very 
Peel's eldest son beaten all iheir own sons at Oxford Was 
he not now, humble as was his origin, the ablest suboidinate 
in the Toiy government, the hope of the Tory party ^ Nothing, 
to quote the trite pioverb, succeeds like success The country 
gentlemen were increasing their rent-rolls, but they were not 
extending their influence. New men, full of new ideas and 
new discoveries, were laying the foundations of a new England, 
and, in the sequel, were to sweep political power fiom the 
grasp of the landed interest. 

But the country gentlemen, though their influence was on 
the wane, were still powerful. Freehold estates were not 
Real pro- subject to Simple contract debts. If a country 
apJtoUe gentleman were in debt his creditois could only 
to debts. obtain execution on half of the profits of his real 

property. If he died in debt, his real propeity passed to 
his heirs, and was not applicable to his cieditois A very 
distinguished man was endcavouimg session after session 
to remedy this great abuse. Sir Samuel Romilly was the 
most remarkable of the small band of reformers living during 
the fiist twenty years of the nineteenth century. The 
honesty of bis nature made him instinctively revolt from 
the notion that a man should be allowed to escape his 
creditors because he was a landowner, and he accordingly 
undertook, in the most favourable circumstances, to amend 
the law. He was himself Attorney-General ; he had a right 
to rely on the active assistance of the Government , and the 
leader of the Opi)osition (Perceval) supported his measure. 
His bill passed through its earlier stages without encounter- 
ing much opposition But, befoie it reached the third reading, 
formidable perils awaited it The I'alents Government was 
breaking up ; a Tory government was in process of formation ; 
Romilly's own friends were occupied with their own resigna^ 
tions ; Perceval was busily promoting the formation of a new 
ministry. No one, in these circumstances, thought it worth 
while to tiouble himself about Romilly’s hill, and the measure 
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was lost in a small house. ^ A few clavs aftui the bill was 
rejected, Romilly brought in a new bill loi the ^ali^e ptuposc, 
but confined to peisons possessing real jiroperty who weie 
in trade The country gcntk‘men had no o];)e( lion to make 
tradesmen pay then debts, and it was passed without any 
difficulty.^ The laigei j>roposal never be« aine law during 
its authors lifetime. One great knvyer declared that the 
measure, it adopted, would annihilate small freeholds , another 
great lawyer spoke ‘‘with admiuilion of that regard which 
oui ancient law had always hiid foi landed piopeityj^' a 
thud equally celebrated lawyer insisted that '‘such <jaugcrous 
innovations tended to destioy the law ol piimoguuiture, and 
to reduce all lands to gavelkind tenure;'^ and tiiese arguments 
were held sufficient grounds foi lefusmg an act of common 
honesty.^ 

In 1815 the Church of England retained the supremacy 
which it had long enjoyed. But the condition of the Church 
was 111 some respects similar to that of the lailsy. 

A few fortunate individuals enjoyed all the prizes ; 
the mass of the clergy were in c.Ktre!ne poverty. In 1818 
England and Wales was divided into 10,421 benefices.'* Every 
incumbent was bound by law to reside on his own living for a 
certain number of months in each year. Yet 7,^58 incum- 
bents were non-resident in 1809, 5840 in r8io, and 6311 in 
1811.® The abuse of non-residcncv had been largely in- 
cieased by some recent Icgi.slation. I'ill the ( ommencement 
of the nineteenth century, the cleigy had been compelled by 
some old laws of Iknry Vlli. and IClizabelh to reside within 
their own paiishcs. “ A clergyman living in the city was fined 
for residing beyond his parish, though there was no sulficietit 
residence in it for his family and himself/' 'J'he law was in- 
elastic, and, like many inekustic laws, was harsh. The griev- 

I Romilly, vol n*. p. tH6. 3 juid., pp. 198 and im, 

» Ibid., vol. ni. p J1S8. also Lord Kn&sdrs p, a8. 

* Ann, , 18x8, Chron. , p. 33. The returns of 1837 { Pari. Paper, 47 1 , Sess. 
X830 , Black Booky p, 37) mcntirm 10,^33 bencfuK's, 'Phe numlajr also varies 
slightly m the diocesan returns lor 1809, 1810, and i8u^ 

® Black Bcoky p. 36, 
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ance was a real one, and required consideratioa Sir William 
Scott, Lord Eldon’s elder brother, succeeded m amending the 
law in 1802. I'he Act, which was then passed, continued to 
make residence the rule, but it gave the bishops a discretionary 
power of relaxing it. It removed the gtievance of the clergy, 
but it transferred the gnevance to the congregations. The 
Non- provision that every clergyman should be compelled 

residence Tcside for a Certain number of months in each 
year within the limits of his parish had, to a certain extent, 
restricted the multiplication of pluralities It had insured the 
presence of a resident clergyman m the majoiity of parishes 
Under Sir William Scott’s Act, however, a pliant bishop could 
be easily persuaded to exempt his clergy fiom the opera- 
tion of the Act. In 1813 there were only forty- five resident 
incumbents on 140 livings in the diocese of Ely There 
were seventeen other incumbents, who resided in the neigh- 
bourhood of their livings and pei formed their duty. Yet 
these livings embraced a population of upwards of 82,000 
souls, and afforded an aggiegate income of upwards of 
;^ 6 o, 000.1 

The gross abuse, to which Sir William Scott’s Act had thus 
led, had been foreseen by its author. He had himself desired 
to supplement it with an enactment that the non-resident 
clergyman should provide a curate in charge, with a suitable 
salary. Rarely has a moderate proposal excited so general a 
consternation. Every effoit was made by the pluralists to 
defeat the measure, and ticott, who represented the University 
of Oxford, was compelled by his clerical constituents to with- 
draw It. Perceval, who at the time was Attoiney-General in 
Pitt’s second ministry, took up the bill which Scott had been 
compelled to diop. But, though he brought in the bill twice 
as Attorney-General, and subsequently as leader of the House of 
Commons, he was never able to carry it. The Whigs opposed 
it for party reasons. The bishops opposed it from selfish 
motives; and it was not till after Perceval’s death in 1812 

1 See Mr Wngln's Letter of Jnn. i8, 1814, m ih^Mofmrtg Chronicle, quoted 
in Black Book^ p. 35. 
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that Loid Harrowby succeeded in <ai lying it through Parlia- 
ment ^ 

The evil of non-rebidenrc ^vas not the only cancer \^hl<h 
was eating into the labile of the Chuich. The same e\il 
which \vas MCible in tlie puldic offices existed m the (.'liuich. 
Men leceivcd pielerinciit neithci fioni their abilities iioi from 
their deserts, but through the interest of their friends. Paley 
was the ablest divine oi lus tune. But no one ever dieaincd 
of offeiing him a bishopiic. “Paley is a gneal man/' said 
George 111 .; “will iievei he a bishop -will never be a 
bishop.^’- Tlie highest offices m the (jluiicb vveie 
given to the sous of gieat men, or to the tiilois of 
great men. In 1S15 the Archbishop of (ankibury was a 
grandson of the Duke of Jutland , the Archbishop of Yoik 
a son of Loid Vcinon; the Bishop of Wiudiestez a son of 
Lord Guilford; the Prince Bishop of Durham a son of I.rOid 
Bauington; r.ord Cornwallis was Jlisho)) of Lichfield; the 
Bishop of Kxetcr was a son of Loid Chichester, the fhshop 
*of Gloucester a hi other of i.-ord liauovvby; the Bisliop of 
Chester a brother of Loid ICllcnborough ; the Bishop of Sodor 
and Man a grandson ot the Duke ol Athol Bathurst, the 
Bishop of Nonvich, was half-uncle to Biagge Bathurst, Lord 
Sid mouth’s bi other in-law. Lord Sidmouth had obtained for 
one of his tutors, Dr. lluutmgfoid, the bishopiic of Here- 
ford; for another, Dr. Goodenough, the bishopii<; of Carlisle. 
The Duke of i'vutland lia<l obtained for one of his tuiors, Di. 
Watson, the bishopiic of Llandalf; foi another, Dr. Sparke, 
the see, first of Chester, then ol Ely. Pitt’s tutor, 'Poinline, 
was Bishop of Lincoln; I'erceval’s, Mansel, Bibhoj) of Bristol. 
P'isher, Bishop of Salisbury, had been tutor to the Duke of 

1 The debates on ihe bill will be found in J/a/mrtf, ist Kernes, vol iv, p. 
611 ; vol V. i)p. 15*1, 737 ; vol. vu mu 741. J vul xi, pp. 5*1, 833, 3/74, 

2 Ali'jon, vol. 1, p. 414, Uroutjhiun said tlwt tit-nigi* iU. showed Pitt 
the passage, in which l’nh*y juMifu'S ‘,ub-cnpUon to aitieles, not fully emitted, 
on the gzound of expcdieiicy. This, saul the King, is aiy n'H’jon for not 
making liini a bishop. Hut, Unjughtini added, I iKjliovc the true mason 
whyOeoige III, dedincd to make l'a!t*y a bishop was that he had computed 
the divino right of kings to the divine right o{ constublcji. - /Jfit tif 

p. a66. 
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Kent ; Howley, Bishop of London, had been regiiis professor 
of divinity at Oxford; Jackson, Bishop of Oxford, had been 
regius professor of Greek. Burgess, Bishop of St. David's, 
had been chaplain to Shute Barrington, Bishop of Durham. 
Majendie, Bishop of Bangor, had been the king’s neighbour 
at Kew. The list exhausts twenty- one out of the twenty-six 
prelates living in 1815. It is piobably possible to extend it 
still further. But, as it stands, it sufficiently leveals the state 
of the Church, Birth, interest, and scholarship the sole pass- 
ports to the bench. The ordinary parish clergyman, who 
stayed at home and attended to his duties, with little or no 
chance of ecclesiastical advancement * 

A bench of bishops thus constituted was moie likely to 
attend to their own interests than to the affairs of the Church. 

, When Wilbei force moved for the pioniolion of 
cccieMasticai Christianity in India, he complained that the bishojjs, 
patronages. ^ body, gave him no suppoit.^ The bishops 
were too much occupied m attending to the interests of their 
children, to think of such distant subjects as Christianity in 
India. Archbishop Sutton was a very good man; he made 
an estimable primate; and there is no icason to suppose that 
he abused the patronage at his disposal more than the zest 
of his contemporaries. But, wrote the editor of the “Black 
Book,'^ “the late Archbishop Sutton is an eminent instance of 
the perversion of ecclesiastical patronage. The Suttons re- 
maining in the Church aie very numerous; among seven of 
them are shared sixteen rectories, vicarages, and chapelries, 
besides preacherships and dignities m cathedrals. Of the 
eleven daughters ® of the archbishop, several had the prudence 
to marry men m holy orders. Hugh Pcicy, son of the liarl 
of Beverley, mained one daughter; and, in the course of 
about as many years, was portioned off with eight different 
preferments, estimated to be worth about ^i 0,000 per annum. 
Another daughter married the Rev. James Ooft, who is 

} Wilbci force, vol, ii, p. 28. 

® The editor has slightly coloured his story. Archbishop Sutton lelt nine 
daughters, three of whom weie married toclcigyrnen. 
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archdeacon of Canteibury, prebendaiy of CcinLerbuiy, curate 
of llythe, rector of Clilfe at Hone -all [aefeiment-s in the 
gift of the archbishop.” Pitt's tutor, I'oinline, made Arch- 
bishop Sutton’s conduct appear moderate. One of hib sons, 
G. 'i'. Pretyinan, became chancelloi and canon residentiary 
of Lincoln, prebendary of inchestei, icctor of St. Chles 
Chalfont, lectoi of Wheat- Hauipstead, lector of Haipenden. 
Another son, Richard Piet) man, bcciime piecentor and canon 
residentiary of Lincoln, icttor of Middletoa-'^toncy, rectoi of 
Walgiave, vK'ar of Ihimungton, and K^clor of W’rnjghton. A 
third son, John Pictyinaii, be< aino ])icbendary of Lincoln, 
rectoi of Sheri ington, lator of Win wick. Pi.shop SparLe had 
an equally keen eye for his childicn's interests. His eldest 
son, the Rev. J. Ilcniy Spaike, became incumbent of Lever - 
ington, icctor of Littlebury, incumbent of bexwell, ])rebcndaiy 
of Ely, stowaid ol tlie bishop’s manoiial couits, and chancellor 
of the diocese Ilis ]nclennenls weie estimated to be worih 
;^45oo a year. His youn.qest son, the Rev. ]Cdwai<i Spurke, 
succeeded to the consolidated livings of St. Mary and 
St. Niciiolas I'eltwcll, the vicarage of Littleport, and a pre- 
bendal stall in Ely. He was also registrar of the diocese and 
examining chaplain to his father. His various appoint- 
ments wcie worth p/^4000 a year. I'inally, the bisliop’s 
son-inlaw, the Rev. Hendry Eaulell, succeeded to the living 
of Waterbeacli, the vicaiage (jf Wisbech, and a prcbendal 
stall in Ely. Ills picfciments were woUh /,37oo a ycar.^ 
A minor canon, without prefennent, preaching before the 
bishop m the cathedral, i.s .said to have taken for his text 
thevei.se from Job, Man is bora unto trouble, as the Sparim 
lly upward.” 

Pluralities, however, were not enjoyed by bishops’ sons 
alone. It is said that Majcndie, bishop of J-iangor, held no 
fewer than eleven parochial preferments.- Mr. Wright, in 
his letters to the Morntn^:^ Chr(mu% in 1814, undertook to 
prove that, “in one diocese there arc about two hundred and 
sixteen clergymen who each liold two livings ; foity who hold 

A Bla(.k vol* vu pp* as a7. * p. 31* 
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three each ; thirteen who hold four each , one who holds five ; 
one who holds six, besides dignities and offices 

Such a system could not woik well. When benefices were 
popularly supposed to be the means of providing for a near 
relation; when the greater pait of the emoluments 
o!untrjr attached to a living were diveited into another 
cieruymen. I-q suppoit a noH-resident clergyman; the 

clergy could not be expected to entertain any very exalted 
notions of the duties of their piofession Good men, no 
doubt, there were in abundance. Gentlemen struggling on 
a scanty salary to provide for the spiiitual and temporal wants 
of the people entrusted to their care. Gentlemen providing 
out of their wealth vast suras for charitable purposes. But 
the oidinary clergyman had no such disposition. He was 
usually a sportsman, and, during six out of the seven days of 
the week, he passed his time hunting, shooting, or fishing 
He was generally not merely a sportsman, but a very keen 
one. The country squires had other duties to attend to ; the 
country clerg)’'mau had nothing to do but shoot or fisli. He 
was frequently the hardest rider, the best shot, and the keenest 
fisherman in the parish, Nothing interfered with his sport 
except an occasional funeral; and he left the field or the 
covert, and read the funeral service with his white surplice 
barely concealing his shooting or hunting dress. The people 
were so accustomed to conduct of this kind that they saw 
nothing indecent in it. All that they expected of their clergy- 
man was that he should read service and preach on Sundays, 
and that he should perform the occasional functions, which 
he was lequired to discharge, on week-days. The rest of his 
time was at his own disiiosal ; and there was nothing in the 
public opinion of the day which prevented him from spending 
it in the same way as his squire. 

The picture may seem overdrawn; but it was painted in 
even stronger colours by a contemporary artist Crabbe 
described the parish priest, in the “Village/’ as — 


I Black Book, pp. 31 and 36, 
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** A jovial youth, who thinl his Sund.iy task 
As much as God ci man can taiily ask , 

The lest ho giv( s to loves uiid labours I’ght, 

To fields the nionimg, aiK^ to fe<tsts the r>igr>t. 

None better'll illed the noisy j^ach to guide, 

To uig<‘ thtir to cheei them oi to chide. 

A sportsman Keen, he ‘•hoot^ thioagh half the eny. 

And, skilled at whist, dfc\ote5 the night to pi i> 

Crabbe, indeed, after he liad himself taken oidcrs, naturally 
drew the clergy in more pleasing colouis 'Ihe vit'ar in the 
“Boiough” IS a much more estimable charactei than the 
jovial youth iu the ‘‘Village.’ Old Dibble, the sexton in 
the “Parish Register,” uioieovei, gives an actoiiut oi all the 
cleigymeu whom he had i erne inhered, ana it is fair to add 
that there was not a spoitsinan among them. “ Addh*,’' the 
first, was a sleepy old <lon; “ Pecle/’ the second, seicwcd 
up the tithes, Grandspear, the third, was liberal and rich; 
the fouith was an author; the tifih a consumptive young 
gentleman from Gainbiidge. The reader infers that the 
village was in private patronage ; the parish a college 
living. 

If the bishops did little to improve the position of the 
clergy, their influence was at any late .surrici<Tit to maintain 
the supremacy of the Ciunch. Since the da>’S of chuicU 
Charles II. no one had been eligible for a scat in 
Parliament, or for any olficc enher in the State or a Munici- 
pality, who did not fust receive the Sacrament of the LouPs 
Supper, and take the oaths of allegiance, .supremacy, and 
abjuration. 'Phe Test Act, which excluded Noncoufonni.sts 
from offices in the State, had originally been framed to depiivc 
the Roman Catholics of power. But its effect had been wider 
than its originators had intended It had been designed to 
exclude the Roman Catholics from all authority. It had the 
effect of disabling all Protestant dissenters from legally holding 
office in the government of the country. ICvcn tiuxse scrupu- 
lous individuals, who were ready to admit the doctrines of the 

1 Arthur Young said he hud heard of an lulvorlisement, Warned n curacy m 
a good sporting country, wiiric the duty is light, and the neighbourhood con- 
vivial," — TVwr in p, 327. 
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Church, but who had conscientious objections to taking an 
oath, were excluded from office by this unjust law. The 
whole system of government turned on the supiemacy of the 
Church ; and no one was allowed to have any practical influ- 
ence in the affairs of the Slate except a chuichman. 

The supremacy, which the Church had thus obtained, was 
felt m almost every spheie of life. The dissenter had to pay 
rates foi the repair of the parish chuichj he had to legister his 
place of worship with the aicbbishop or bishop of the diocese. 
Marriage was a religious ceremony which, except in the case 
of the Quaker or of the Jew, could be performed only by a 
cleigyman of the Chuich of England. No funeral service, 
except that pi escribed by the Church, could be read over the 
dead ; the Chuich service was confined to those who had been 
baptized in the Church of England. A Roman Catholic or a 
dissenter could not graduate at an English University. The 
Univeisity of Oxfoid exacted a leligious test on matricula- 
tion. All the great charitable endowments for educational 
purposes were under the control of cleigymen No one but a 
churchman could easily obtain an education for his children ; 
no one but a churchman could hope for advancement in 
the public service. The highest legal authority of the day 
was of opinion that it was penal to deny the doctrine of the 
Trinity.^ 

Such was the state of the Church in England at the period 
at which this history commences. The supremacy of one 
persuasion had a natural effect A few old families were 
hereditaiy Roman Catholics. A considerable minority among 
the poorer classes were dissenters. But most members of the 
community embraced the one creed which gave them their full 
rights as citizens. Every man who had ambition to satisfy, 
or children to provide for, adopted the only religion wffiich 
enabled him to gratify his own wishes, or give his sons a chance. 
It was the clear interest of all persons to be churchmen ; it was 
“ungentlemanlike” to be a dissenter. Such was the state of 
things in England. But in Ireland the result was different, 

^ Twiss' Bldoftt vol. h. p. 513. 
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There, the supremacy of the Church icgnideil as tlie mark 
of foreign conquest Thcic, the great raajoiit} of the popula- 
tion were devout Roman Catholics. Tlieie, public opinujii 
despised the Protestant minorii) and ranged itself under the 
banners of the Chutch of Rome The time wa^ fast a['proach- 
ing when the discontent, which was in consequence pro- 
duced, was to dcstioy the suprema< y to which statesmen 
still clung. It w'lll, however, be uioie convenient to defer to 
a future chaptei the fuithcr consideiation of the eric<‘U winch 
the supremacy of the Protestant Cinirch wx'ie prodiu ing m 
Ireland. 

The country gentlemen, it has already b(‘en shown, had 
benefited fiom the rise in the pii^ e of corn ; lents had risen, 
and their incomes had in conse<tiieurc iiKieaMid 
The cleigy had shared in the gain wdiich had thus 
been obtained. 'Fhey wxre dependent to a great extent on 
tithes, and the value of the tithe the tenth of the fundiw'c ' * 
rose of course with the value of the produce. 1’he gic*at pro- 
])ortion of the po]nilatiou. howxvci, had no intiiest either in 
rents or tithes. They were dependent for their fwcad on theii 
labour; and, as the pure of bread continually roie, and ibe 
value of their labour did not rise in a conesja^nding degree, 
they were perpetually becoming more and more iinpoveii.shed. 
Skilled artisans at tlic conunenceinent of the piesenl century 
might htave earned their thiity shillings a week ; but an fjrdinary 
day labourer usually recinved nini* or ttm sliillings. Oec.a- 
sionally, indeed, wages sank to a lowi^r level. Harvest wages 
in 1798 m North Wales were only is, or x.p/, a day. 'I'he 
amount was miserably insuflicient, wlieu the pru*»‘ of wheat had 
averaged, as it hud before 1800, le.s.s than 6o.r. a (iu«arter. Put 
the price of wheat rose in iBoo to loti , ; in 1802 to 1195*, 
6 £ , and, though it fell in succeeding years, and only averag(;d 
about 6o^. in 1803 and 1804, it rose again to lafiv. in 1812.^ 
The high price was hardly more seriou.s to the lal^ourcr tlian 
the variations in price, IJrcnd fonnetl hi.s chiiT food, and iu 
one year the quaitern loaf was purchasable for 9^/,, in another it 
* Hue the »i M*CulIoeh'fl suit verb. Corn Lawi», 
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could not be obtained for less than is, 6 dA How could any 
man, much less an uneducated man, provide against fluctua- 
tions of this desciiption, occuiring without warning, and thiough 
no fault of his own ? Nothing but an increased wage for his 
labour could have seived the labourer; and, unfortunately, the 
inciease in the price of corn tended to make the wage-rate 
decline. I wished,^' said a landowner to a Committee of the 
House of Lotds in 1814, ‘‘to enclose a faim at the latter end 
of the year 1812 or the beginning of 1813, I sent foi my 
bailiff and told him that I had enclosed, about twenty-five 
years ago, a good deal of land ; that the enclosure at that time 
cost me 3^ per ell ; that a neighbour of mine, two or three 
years ago, had made similar enclosures, which cost him ^s. per 
ell; that I thought he had paid too much, and that I ought 
to do it cheaper. The answer I got fiom my bailiff was that 
provisions \Yeie very high, that the laboureis were doing double 
work, and that, of course, there was less demand for labour, 
and that he could do these enclosures last year at a cheaper 
late than I had ever done them, and he actually executed 
this enclosuie at about 2s. per ell. He requested that I 
would allow him to do it that season as he could do it so much 
cheaper, and that a gieat many lahouiers were idle fiom having 
little work, in consequence of those employed doing double 
work. I desired him to go on with other labour likewise, and 
he actually contracted for very large ditches at 6 ci, an ell, which 
I do not think I could do now under fiom is, to is, 6 d , in 
consequence of the fall in provisions.’’ ^ The most frightful 
distress was, in consequence, almost univei sally prevalent. 

Distress, ** Bethnal Green,” to quote 

^ ^ the words of Mi. King, the lector of that parish in 
1S16, “is truly wietched; the house is overflowing with poor. 
I believe that they aic at this time crowded together in beds, 
and that theie aie as many as six or seven m a bed. I'he men 
and women are in separate waids, that is the only distinction 

I This wab about the a\eragc pnee. The quartern loaf rose m tSoi 10 
IS, xoldt 

3 See the evidence quoted m Porter’s Ptogie^s (V ihe Nation, p. 455. 
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which can be made I’hc nia^-tcr of the worldiousc has 
declared to me that the liouse is not capable of (‘onlainmg 
more than 350, bnt I bchc\e at tho ]>resent inoruint theic arc 
700.”^ “My views of the state of ICngland/’ wiote Loid (hc} 
in 1819, “aiemorc and nunc gloomy E\ei}tliing is tending, 
and has for some time been tending, to a conijdelc sepai a ion 
between the higher and lowci oiders oi souety, a state of things 
which can only onn in the desUuction of lib( ily, 01 in a con 
vulsion which may too [irobably prodm c the saint* usult,” - 

*' No— -in t^ruinirics fiat ni" 

SiK h ‘l. rVi'tuai rnor'ot b*, 

As in ICn*'! inil now we '■tv 

wrote Shelley in the same ycni “F hav’c lirtvoi'.(‘d the seat 
of war in the iViiinsuU ; I luue bi‘en m some id the most 
oppressed pi ovincos of "lurkey; but nevei, uudei the most 
despotic of mfidcl goveinments have* 1 bclmld stub squalid 
wretchedness as 1 have sciap since my return, in the he<irt 
of a ChiLstian country/’ said I'yron in the House of F.ords 
in 1812. 

The distress, which thus juevailcd, was no doubt enhanced 
by the artificial uiUlilion made to the price of corn fiom the 
existence of the com haws. But it on‘t»inated in 
other cause.s. I'or neaily tinee evnturies a law, i-tW' 
humane in its oiigin, but abused in its iifiminislialion, had 
compelled every ]>arish to piovule for the maiulenimce of 
its infirm poor, and to put “to worb all peusons using no 
ordinary and daily trade m life to get their living byd’ Had 
this law been wisely and luunanely eanied c/ut, the best results 
would have ensued from it Hut tlie pooihouse, in which the 
permanent paupius weio crowded, was un, suited for its pur^ 
pose. No attempt was made U> c.lussily the inmates, or to 
provide the commonest appliances for ensuring health, wannUi, 
or decency. 

" llifirs is you tluu hottfs tJu* p-iiish pour, 

VVl»oM* walls of iimU scaiee h(*,u llw Urokiui door; 


1 Rev. Joshua King's kcpurt on UolSco of Mt*tro{ju!is, iSi 6 , 

p* 155* * iktmghaiu'h A/mmSt vol li. p. 
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Theie, where the putiid vapours flagging play, 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day. 

Such IS that loom which one lude beam divides, 

And naked rafters foim the sloping sides • 

Where the vile bands that bind the thatch are seen, 

And lath and mud are all that he between. 

Save one dull pane, that coaisely patched gives way 
To the rude tempest, yet excludes the day.” i 

Shocked at the discomfort, to which the poor were subjected 
in the poorhouse, Parliament in 1796 sanctioned the relief 
of the poor in their own houses. But this measure bad the 
effect of terminating any precautions pieviously taken to check 
the growth of pauperism Thencefoiward, paupeiism was 
created by the most indiscriminate and lavish grants of outdooi 
relief The administratois of the poor law were employers of 
labour. Their chief object in administeiing the law was to 
reduce the piice of labour, and their whole efforts were, inten- 
tionally or unintentionally, directed to this end. Wages, being 
reduced to the minimum at which life could be supported 
under any circumstances, were supplemented in yeais of 
distress, or in the case of laige families, by outdoor relief 
A large family seemed, in consequence, an object to every 
working man, and the prudential considerations, which might 
have induced the poor to abstain from matrimony, were removed, 
“ Under such a system a labourer in an agiicultural district was 
inevitably rendered a pauper; he was deprived of all means for 
exercising the virtue of prudence, and became almost necessarily 
improvident , be was brought to look upon the parish allowance 
as his freehold . . . and at seasons, when it no longer suited the 
farmer to give employment, the whole labouring part of the 
population might be. and often was, thrown upon the rates.^^ 2 

** Our poor how feed we? to the most we give 
A weekly dole/' * 

The extravagance which was one result of this system was only 
one of the evils which was occasioned by it. During the reign 

1 Crabbe’s Village, Book L 2 Pottei's P)ogre<is, pp, 90, qi. 

8 Crubbe’s Borovgh, I.rf*tter xvin. 
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of George IL, “the amount raised within the year of po(»rrate‘i 
and county rates in England and 'Wmles was only 7 30,000. 
In 1775 the amount was more tiian doublet^ having been 
720,000, of which sum rather nioie than a aiillion and a 
half was expended for the lelief of the poor. The War ot 
American Independence . . . crippled the re.souices of the 
people and aggravated the disti esses of the poor. Fioni that 
time to the close of the last Trench war in I014, the sums 
levied in poor rates were in a state of continued piogicssion. I’he 
average sum expended for the relief of the poor in the thnie 
years fiom 1812-13 to 1814-15 amounted to ..46,123,177.”^ 
It was incidentally stated in the IIoiisc of ('ommon^ in 182S 
that there were 1,040,000 pci.sons in receijjt of relief in 1801 ; 
1,340,000 in 1811 ; and, 3,500,000 in 1821. It was estimated 
that the number had risen to 1,700,000 m 1826 ; and 1*850,000 
in 1827.2 

The burden, which had thus been lajudly thrown on the rates, 
was so vast that the ralciiayeis naturally endeavoured to relieve 
themselves as far as possible fiom its jircssure. No 
one palish, indeed, had machinery at its disposal for 
reducing the aggregate weight of pauperism, but every fxirish 
endeavoured to shift as much of the burden as possible on to 
its neighbour. The burden, so it seemed to the narrow under- 
standing of the country vcHtiymen, could be most easily shifted 
off their own shouldcis by enforcing the law of sellleinenl. No 
provision was made, in the reign of FJi/abetli, when tlie poor 
laws were originally instituted, for ascerlainiiig the place of 
settlement of the indigent poor. Hie great jiiincijiles, which 
Parliament then laid down, were that the lame, the impotent, 
the old, and the blind should receive nc<‘essary relief, and that 
the idle and the vagaliond should be sc‘t to work. It was not 
till after the Restoration that a settlement was first thought of. 
The reign of Charles II. will be always memorable for the selfish 
legislation passed in it It was in the reign of Charles IL that 
protection first became a reality ; it was in the reign of Charles 

5 Porter's of m N^tthn, p. 86. 

« New Sieries, vol, xviii, p, 1537. 
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II that the navigation laws wcie re-enactcd ; it was In the reign 
of Charles 11 . that a Parliament of landlords leplaced their own 
feudal burdens with an excise ; it was in the reign of Charles 
II. that religious disabilities weie intioduced; it was m the reign 
of Charles IL that the poor wcie for the fust time settled.^ 

The legislators of 1662 declaied that the number of the 
poor had become very gieat and burdensome, and that the 
buiden was due to the defects in the law concerning the 
settling of the poor. “Whereas by reason of some defects 
in the law, poor people are not lestramed from going from 
one palish to another, and therefore do endeavour to settle 
themselves in those parishes wheie there is the best stock 
... it shall and may be lawful for any two justices of the 
peace to remove or convey such person or persons to the 
last parish wheiein they were legally settled.” The effects 
of this statute weie very mischievous. The ])oor, in an im- 
perfect fashion, were endeavouimg to accommodate themselves 
to the law of demand and sujiply, and to icpair to the parishes 
where tlieir labour was most lequired The legislature stepped 
in, and insisted on thcii remaining in the miseiable localities 
in which they had been born. The rich man might employ 
his caialal in any industry and m any locality ; the poor man 
might not remove his labour from the narrow circle in which 
his hard lot was cast^ 

If, however, the overseers of rural parishes resented the 
Pansii Ap. of poot pcople into their little dominions, they 

prenticts. children of their 

own poor. At the penod at which this history opens, no 

1 It IS fair in say, that Mr. BuckU* has formed a niucli moio favounitile opinion 
of the legislation of this K*ign. See //ffA tviliMiion, vol, 1. p. 381. 

3 By the Act of Chailes IL a pcjor person could get a setllcmcnt after lorty 
days’ icsidence. But by a law in the next leifjn it was enacted that such 
settlement shoultl not count unless notice had been given m writing to the 
parish overseers. An Act <if William HI. fuuher onarted that such notice 
should be published m the church and registered. An Act of lyes forbade 
the removal of any poor person until he became actually chargeable! but 
te-enacted oU the other old conditions of settlement, and declared that no 
settlement should be gained by the payment of poor-rates on any tenement 
rented at less than j^to n year. There is a good dejcription' of these Acts 
In Ilnnsard, N. S», vol, ix. p, 695. 
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person could practise any tiade unless he had picviously seived 
a seven years’ apprenticeship In the great majority of cases 
apprenticeships were voluntary contacts, between the father 
of a child on one side, and the employer on the other. And 
to these appienticeships there was usually no objection. 1’he 
father might geneially be trusted with the selection of a kind 
mastei for his son, and the lad lan no more risk of ill-tieat- 
ment than if he had been sent to school. But tlieie was 
another class of apprentices much less foitunately situated. 
The parish had the right to appi entice the children of poor 
parents to any trade, and the master was cornpLllcd to receive 
the appreniicesA Children under this law might be sent to 
the most distant parts of the kingdom. ‘‘ It is a very common 
practice,” wrote 'Romilly in rSii, “with the great populous 
parishes in London, to bind clnldien in laige numbers to 
the proprietors of cotton mills m Lancashire and Yorkshire, 
at a distance of 200 miles. The children, who arc sent off 
by waggon-loads at a time, are as much lost for ever to their 
parents as if they were shijiped olT for the West Indies. 'I'he 
parishes that bind them, by piocuring a settlement for the 
children at the end of foity days, get rid of them for ever, 
and the poor cbildien have not a human being in the world 
to whom they can look up for redress against the wrongs they 
may be exposed to fioni these wholesale dealcis in them, 
whose object it is to get everything that they can possibly 
wring from their excessive labour and fatigue.”*-^ “Instances 
(and not very few) have occurred in our criminal tribunals 
of wietches who have murdered their parish apprentices, 
that they might get fresh premiums with new apprentices.”® 
The manufacturers, it is shocking to state, agreed to take 
one idiot for every nineteen sane children^ The sufferings, 
which these poor children endured, hardly admit of relation. 
There were no laws to regulate infant labour, or to insure 
the education, the health, or the good treatment of the ap- 
prentices. Children commonly commenced to work at the 

1 warren's Blackstone, p. 361, « RomiHy, vol. lu p. 37a, 

» Ibid., p. 373. ,4 Hansard, vol xxxiii. p. 884 u 
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age of seven; they occasionally began work at five. Their 
ordinary labour lasted for fifteen hours a day, and was not 
rarely extended to seventeen^ “Little creatures,^' said Sir 
Robeit Peel, m 1816, “torn fiora theii beds, were compelled 
to work, at the age of six years, from early mom till late 
at night, a space of perhaps fifteen to sixteen houis.'^^ The 
childien were little better than slaves, and their condition 
was more deplorable because their services weie less valuable. 
Those, who have ever lead an account of the cruelties per- 
petrated on every child appi enticed to a chimney-sweeper, 
will appreciate the wail of infant suffering which was nsing 
from every parish in the kingdom. 

It is shocking to relate that humane men, advanced in their 
views, and thoroughly conver^^ant with the evils which they 
defended, advocated the continuance of the system. In the 
opinion of the first Sir Robert Peel,® who had raised himself 
to wealth and honoui from a humble situation, it was highly 
unjust to prevent a man from taking as many apprentices as 
he thought proper; the childien from London were boys 
educated in picking pockets, and it was the happiest thing 
possible for them to be removed fiom their former connec- 
tions, Another member of Parliament, Mr. Wortlcy, whose 
acquaintance with the subject must have been nearly as great as 
that of Sir Robert Peel,, “insisted that, although in the higher 
ranks of society it was true that to cultivate the affections of 
children for their family was the source of every virtue, yet 
that it was not so among the lower orders, and that it was a 
benefit to the children to take them away fiom their miserable 
and depraved parents. It would too be liighly injunous to 
the public to put a stop to the binding so many apprentices 
to the cotton manufacturers, as it must necessarily raise the 
price of labour and enhance the price of cotton manufactured 

^ Yonge’s Li/e 0/ Lord Lwerpool^ vol. n. p. 36$, 

® Hansard, vol, xacxiU, p. 884. 

8 It js only fair to add that Sir Robert Peel was in favour of fnctory legisla- 
tion^ and was instrumental in passing the first Factory Act, 59 Gt‘0. Ill, c. 
forbidding the employment of children under nine years of age, and limiting 
the houis of work to twelve a day. 
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goods.” ^ The mania for cheap labour was blinding men’s 
eyes, and lecouciling them to evils from which their better 
feelings would have otherwise revolted. 

If, however, the lot of the ajjprentice was hard, that of their 
patents who remained at home was equally hard. In theory, 
indeed, the pauper was entitled to as much humane 
treatment as any other subject of the ciown. But, ^Jiscipune. 
in practice, hard legislation, drawn by local officers, introduced 
without reflection and passed without con&ideiation, sanctioned 
the use by o\ersecis of the most inhuman treatment, A 
mcasuie was passed in iSio, which purjjoited to be a bill 
for paving, lighting, and cleansing the gi owing town of Bright- 
helmstone (Biighton), but which enabled the assistant overseer 
of the parish ‘Ho punish any pcison, received into the work- 
house, who shall be guilty of using any abusive or improper 
language, with solitary confinement for forty-eight hours 
and which empowered “any five of the directors or guardians, 
without any proof, or examination on oath, to imprison and 
keep to hard labour for fouitccn days, any peison who shall 
be found wandering or committing any act of vagrancy in the 
parish.” In the same session an Act, passed for regulating 
the poor in the parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, 
empowered any one churchwarden or overseer to cause any 
children under the age of fifteen, who shall be found wandering 
in the parish, to be sent to the workliou.se, and detained there 
till they attained the age of fifteen; and to cause “any person, 
who shall be found wandering or begging, or committing any 
act of vagrancy or riot, to be sent to the workhouse and de- 
tained there as long as the churchwardens and overseers shall 
dijrect” Another Act, in the same session, enabled any seven 
of the trustees of St Paurs, Shadwell, to send any children 
found wandering in the parish, whom they shall judge to be 
under the age of fourteen, to the workliousc, to be detained 
there till they (the trustees) shall judge that they are of the 
age of twenty-one ; and it enabled the same number of trustees 
to send any person, who shall be found to misbehave himself, 

^ RomiUy* vol. ii. p. 393. 
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to the workhouse, there to be detained and employed as long 
as they shall think proper, and to be subject to the same 
puni'ihments as the other poor in the workhouse.^ 

But a still more extraordinary measure was introduced in 
i8ii. “I opposed,’’ wiote Romilly, “a bill foi regulating the 
poor of Spilsby and nineteen adjoining parishes in the county 
of Lincoln, on account of some extraordinary penal clauses 
contained m it. One of these clauses empowered the master 
of the poorhouse to punish any of the poor maintained in it, 
for what he might deem misbehaviour, with solitaiy confine- 
ment, and that without limit; another made the offence of 
damaging the house, after it should be erected, or any of the 
fences about it, felony ; a thud enabled the directors of the 
poor to let out the paupers, by the day or the week, to any 
persons they might think pioper, to labour for them , and a 
fourth empoweied the overseers of the poor of any paiish in 
the county of Lincoln, to contract witli the duectors of the 
poor of Spilsby for the maintenance of their pooi ; and enacted 
that, upon such contract being enteied into, the pour of all 
such parishes should be tiansferrcd to the house of industry 
at Spilsby, and be there subject to the same punishments and 
regulations as the poor of Spilsby.” It is a sinking illustration 
of the carelessness, with which measures of this character were 
introduced, that the members responsible for the bill were not 
acquainted with the nature of these clauses ; that the member 
who moved its second reading was ignorant of them ; that no 
person in the House knew that there were any such clauses in 
the bill, and that but for an accidental circumstance it would 
have been passed as a mattci of course/*^ Five years after- 
wards, indeed, or in 1816, a J^incoln poor bill was still in force 
which gave the guardians power to dispose of a child, who had 
once been in receipt of relief, as they thought proper; and to 
inflict corporal punishment.*'* 

Such was the character of the legislation, which, at the 
commencement of the picsent century, was thought good 

1 Komilly, pp. 377^379> ' ® PP* 37S* 37^* 

3 llmiSiirdt vol xxxui, p. 850. 
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enough for paupers. If a man had the misfortune to be poor, 
he was liable to be confined for an indefinite pciiod at the 
instance of parochial officers responsible to no one; he was 
liable to see his children forcibly removed from him, and sent 
to places which were foi all piaclical purposes as distant as 
the West Indies; to know that, on their ariival at their destina- 
tion, they would be as much at the mercy of their masters as 
a negro slave ; and that they would giow up without msti ac- 
tion, without advice, without assistance from any one. 

The haidship and the injustice, wdiich such a system in- 
flicted on the poor, is not capable of exa;jgeration. i)iit it is 
veiy doubtful whether the poor tliein.selves suffeied 
more severely from it than the lich. When a pauper tivj 

, . , , I^nal Cf»(Ie 

was treated as a cnininal, enme seemed no greater 
offence than poveity ; and a poor man, with nothing but a work- 
house and a piison to choose between, might think the prison 
the preferable evil of the two. During the latter ycanj of the 
war, crime inci eased with a rapidity, which ought to have startled 
legislators into adopting some new incasmes for preventing it 
In 1805, 4605 persons were committed for tiial ; 2783 were con* 
victed; 350 of these were sentenced to death, and 6H wx‘re 
executed. In t8io, 5146 persons were t'ommiUed for trial: 
3158 weie convicted; 47 0 were sentenced to death, and 67 
were executed In 1815, 781S persons w'cre committed for 
trial; 48S3 were convicted; 553 persons were sentenced to 
death, and 57 were executed.* In ten years the committals lose 
from 4605 to 7818; the convictions lioin 2783 to 4883 . the 
sentences to death fioin 350 to 553 ; while the executions 
decreased from 6tS to 57/'* Deplorable as was the increase 
of crime, to w'hi< h these figures pointed, during the war, its 
growth was much mon: lamentable after the conclusion of peace, 
i^'our years afterwards, or in 18x9, ^^254 persons wc^rc com- 
mitted for trial; 9510 were convicted; 1314 weic sentenced 

1 Porttir's R/ ogress 0/ i/ic p. 642, 

^ These fifty-seven suli^'ted lor the following cnnics:- Murder and Intent 
to murder, Mseteen ; hiirglury, ten; forg(‘ry, eleven ; roblnuy from the petson,, 
seven ; rape, sevtm ; sh(‘t p-iiUnilmg, ti)iee ; arson, <mo ; hor'»tt>'‘ 5 tnaring:» ou(» ; 
unnaiuial offence, one.- See MetiopoUtan Policy Repot t, iSaS, p. aS 6 , 
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to death, and io8 were executed. Ihe first thing which must 
stnke every reflecting mind on seeing these figures, is the extra* 
ordinary increase m the amount of crime ; the second, the 
uncertainty of detecting it. Out of eveiy loo peisons who 
were committed for trial, 33 had a reasonable prospect of 
acquittal ; out of every bundled peisons who were sentenced 
to death, 92 were not executed. 

This uncertainty, which undoubtedly encouraged the growth 
of c^ime, arose from a natuial and pardonable notion. The 
legislature imagined that the best way of repressing crime was 
to give the suspected criminal no chance, and to punish the 
convict with the utmost severity. At the time at which this 
history commences, the counsel of a man chaiged with felony 
was not allowed to address the jury in the prisoner's defence ; ^ 
and the commonest offences were, at that time, felonies The 
least influential member of Parliament had sufficient powei to 
have any offence made a capital felony, without benefit of 
cieigy .2 In 1815 it was a capital offence to steal goods to the 
value of s^* in a shop. It was a capital offence to steal 40s, 
from a dwelling-house. It was a capital offence to bieak 
frames. It was made a capital offence in 1816 to destroy 
machines. It was a capital offence to steal a horse or sheep. 
Up to 1808 it had been a capital oflcnce to pick a man’s 
pocket Up to 1S12 it had been a capital offence for soldicis 
and mariners to beg. It was seriously proposed in 1813 to 
punish the fraudulent debtoi with death. ** There are no less 
than 200 felonies,” said Mackinto.shm 1819, punishable with 
death.’' Burke once told Mackintosh that, although fiom his 
political career he was not entitled to ask any favour of the 
ministers, he was persuaded he had mteicst enough at any time 

1 Amould's Denman^ vol, i. pp, 225, 243, 250, Hansard^ N. S., vol. xn 
p. 219 

* All felonies, except sacrilege and horse-stcaling, were up to 1827 felonies 
with benefit of clergy, provided the same were not expressly excepted by statute. 
But, as in practice they always were excepted, the law was a mere mockery. 
Felons were only entitled once to benefit of clergy, which was, practically, very 
similar to the first fault** with which many public school boys am familiar, 
Hansard^ vol. xvii. p. 936; Kcrr*s Blachione, vol, iv, p, 95, A felony without 
benefit of clergy was puniiliable by deadly 
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to obtain thcii assent to a felony without benefit of clergy. So 
easy was it for any one to obtain an addition to the long cate- 
gory of capital felonies. It became m fact necessaiy to dis- 
tinguish the higher class of offences with an even greater punish- 
ment than death The ordinaiy felon, who was hanged, was 
entitled to be buried. The murderer's body was devoted to 
anatomy.^ These severe laws had the natural effect. In- 
formers prosecuted for the sake of the reward which followed 
the conviction; but oidinaiy persons hesitated to prosecute an 
offender who might be punished with death, A Manchcstei 
police constable, acknowledged, on the ti lal after Teterloo, that 
he had been in the habit of inveigling persons mU) the utter- 
ing of foigod notes for the pm pose of convicting them; and 
that he had sue ceeded in hanging one man in this way. 2 Our 
murderous laws," wrote Wilbeiforcc,^ ‘‘picvent prosecutions 
and often harden convicts' hearts." ‘‘John Bull," wrote 
Hazlitl, “ boasts of the excellence of the laws, and tlie good- 
ness of his disposition ; and yet there are more people hanged 
in England than in all Europe besides." ^ 

"Fhe severity of the penal code acted as a direct encourage- 
ment to the criminal. Juries declined to convict an un- 
fortunate individual of a tiifling offence, when conviction 
might entail the loss of the offendei’s life ; and prisoners were 
consequently acquitted, not because they weie innocent, but 
because the punishment assignable to the offence was, in the 
opinion of the country, too severe. A juiy, moi cover, could 
never be certain that tlic judge would not form a much harsher 
opinion of the ca^jc than that with which it was disposed to 
regard it. l^ord ICldon used to defend the retention of a 
capital punishment for minor crimes because it enabled the 
judges to rid the world of offenders whom they fancied 
haxdened. man was indicted for stealing a hoise of 
the small value of seven shillings and sixpence, and which 
he had sold for that sum to a horsc-butchcr. The jury found 
him guilty," and Lord iCldon allowed him to bo hanged ; not 

^ Colchcfctcr, vol. I p. 41. Ann. voU Ixu. p. 86a 

* Wilbcrfoice, vol. iv. p.370. * ThtHmind TahU, p, X26» 
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because be thought the single offence deserved so severe a 
punishment, but because the man had in his possession 
skeleton keys of all the turnpike gates near London, In 
other words, a ciicumstance, which the juiy had not investi- 
gated, and for which the prisoner had not been tried, cost the 
man his life.^ 

Reasons of this chaiacter induced Pailiament to refuse to 
listen to every plea for moderation, and to reject every pioposal 
for the reform of the penal code. “ We have our professors 
of humanity like Robespierre,” wrote the Quarterly Review^ 
m 1816, 2 ‘‘who propose the abolition of capital punishment” 
When it was desired to make transportation for life the punish- 
ment of stealing five shillings in a shop, “the twelve judges 
stepped down from their pedestals, and through Lord Elleri- 
borough, then Chief Justice of England, favoured the House 
of Lords, for the fiist time, with an unasked opinion, not of 
law, but of legislation, protesting against any abridgment of 
their powers of life and death.” ^ 

Humane people, in and out of Pailiament, were constantly 
protesting against the severity of the code which the peers and 
the judges were resolutely bent on maintaining. But humane 
people might almost have been excused for doubting whether 
death was not a kinder punishment than the alteinative which 
could be substituted for it. The felon, who was not hanged, 
was either transported or condemned to hard labour. Trans- 
portation was regarded with vciy diffeient feelings by different 


* Twiss* Eldon, vol 11, p, isr, 

2 Qutv terly Eeznew of July 1816, p. 574, quoted in Arnould’s Denman, vol. 
I, p. 253, Wlicn, in 3783, the place of exocution in London was chauijed from 
Tyburn to Newgate, Johnson complained, “The ngc is lunning m.id after 
innovation ; and all the business of the world is to be done in a new woy : 
Tybuin itself is not safe fioni the fury of innovation. . * . No, sir (said he 
ejgeily), it is not an improvement ; they object that the old method drew 
together a number of spectatois. Sii, executions arc intended to draw spec- 
tators* If they do not draw spectators, they don't answer their puriiose. Tiie 
old method was most satisfactory to all parties , the public was gratified by 
a procession, and the criminal was .supported by it. Why la all this to be 
swept away?"— Boswell's Johmon^ iv. 204. 

® Leumau, vol i, p, 253, and vol. xi. p. 320. 
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classes of convicts. To a \Yoman transpoitation meant luin^ 
Unmamed men, on the contrary, welcomed the sentence. 
‘‘The generality of those nnIio are transported,'' said canMots 
Mr. Cotton, the ordinal y at Newgate, “consider it t>iisous 
as a party of pleasnie, oi going out to see the world ; they 
evince no penitence or contrition, but seem to rejoice in the 
thing ; many of them court transportation." ^ The prisoners, 
added a constant visitor to the same prison, “ rejoice in the 
prospect of tiansportation, and it is with the greatest ditficulty 
in the world that that spirit can be restrained. When they 
go off they are shouting and rejoicing as though some gieat 
achievement had been peilomicd."^ It was slated in the 
House of Commons in iSi6 that there were hundreds of 
candidates for transiK^rtatiun to Botany iiay on the hulks. 
Married m<*n, indeed, icgaicled the punishment with diffeient 
feelings; and the despau, which they displayed at their sepa- 
ration fiom their families, proved that they wcie not wholly 
destitute of the best of feelings. Men and even women weie 
known to commit cnmch in the hope that they might be sent 
to follow their husbands or their wives to Australasia. One 
wretched woman, who suffered death in 1815, was induced to 
commit the offence ff^r which she died, from hei groat ycaining 
to see her husband, who had been tiansported for the same 
felony. But the judge tlionglit it proper “to make an example" 
of the unhappy creature; and she atoned by her death on the 
gallows for lier exceeding love for her husband 

If, however, transpc^rlation were welcomed by one class 
of criminals, going to tlic hulk.s, or the punishment of seven 
years' hard labour, was universally dreaded 'Hic severity of 
the toil had miu'h to do with this dread. But it is hardly 
possible foi a modern mind to realise the horrors whidi were 
inseparable sixty years ago fiom a long imprisonment, 'fhe 
metropolis rcprcsente<l the wealth of tlic country ; the metro- 

1 Uamaf^d, vol, xxxix, up. 143 .S» ^ 430 * 

* Kepoit Mctiopeluan I'olko, 1818, p. 17*. 

3 Ibid., p. J78. * Hansard^ vol, xxxiii. p, 988. 

# 'Hie btoiy is told by Mrs. Fry m hor cvidouce to the BoUw Cou«iMUt-c ot 
1818, p, 175, 
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politan prisons were under the direct eye of the legislature. 
Abuses in Clerkenwell, oi m the Bridewell^ or Tothill Fields, 
were far more certain of exposure than abuses in a country 
town. The prisons in the metropolis were, therefore, at least 
as good and as well managed as those in any other part of 
the country. Yet the system, or rather want of system, which 
characterised their management, was deplorable. No attempt 
was made to isolate, or even classify, the piisoners. Children 
of the tenderest age were suffered to herd with hardened felons. 
Women of abandoned nature were allowed to mingle with 
others who had been simply remanded. The debtor^ and the 
felon shared the same yaid, and perhaps slept in the same 
bed. Vice and misfortune, misery and crime, were all branded 
with the same mark, and condemned to the same fate. Three 
unhappy lunatics, committed in default of sureties for their 
good behaviour, were in constant intercourse with the felons 
in Coldbath Fields. A prisonei, so diseased and offensive as 
to be unfit for removal to the parish hospital, was permitted to 
remain and die in a miserable apartment, twenty-one feet by 
eleven ; and in this wretched lOom twenty-four other persons 
slept. The innocent might be detained for months in this 

1 The oiiginal “BndewelT' was the old palace near St. Bridget’s or St, 
Bride’s well, from whence it had us name. The name, after it became a 
prison, was applied to other prisons of the same sort, says Johnson. In the 
same way many local prisons aic known as '* Newgates," many local markets 
as " Smithfields." 

® The creditor had originally power to inflict imprisonment on an insolvent. 
This, however, was alteied by 28 Geo. 11 c. 13. By this Act the debtor was 
entitled to his discharge on surrendeimg his propeity; but, where the debt 
exceeded ^^500, an objecting creditor had the right to detain him on paying 
6 d. a day. The gaols became so crowded that the legislature harl, from time 
to time, to pass temporary Acts to let out insolvents. In 18x3 an ainencled 
Act constituting a new court made the pioperty and not the per:»on oi the 
delUor answerable for the debt. Fraudulent doblois wcic, however, still 
liable to imprisonment, and any one might depose on oath to a debt due from 
him ; and the debtoi could be arrested on what was known as mesne process, 
These depositions were occasionally made m spite. A debtor, who himself 
applied for relief, was a fiaudulent debtor. See, inter alia, Hansard, vol. xl, 
p. 587; New Senes, vol. xvii. p. 223; vol, xviii. p. 126 , and vol. xx. p. 430. 
The debts of the persons discharged under the Act oi 1813 during the first 
three years it was in operation amounted to ^^5.597, 859 ; the assets to only 
vol. xxxiii. p. 455, 
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vicious atmosphere. There was no gaol deliveiy from Mid- 
summer to Lent A man might actually, therefore, suffer 
seven or eight months’ imprisonment before he was brought 
to trial*^ 

There were indeed guides of suffering even in a prison. A 
prisoner with means was allowed a few slight comforts which 
the utterly destitute were denied. Xn most of the metropolitan 
prisons beds were provided, with fairly clean linen, which 
piisoneis were allow^ed to occupy for is. a night. For one-half 
of that sum a prisoner could obtain a share of a bed with some 
other inmate of the prison. This singular distinction aiosc 
from the circumstance that the gaolers weic allowed to make a 
profit out of the prisoners. Many of the local gaols belonged 
to private individuals, and were let by their piopiietois to the 
gaolers. Even in l.ondon the waidcn, or gaoler of the prison, 
had a distinct jiccuniaiy interest in the prisoners, A fee on 
entrance called ‘ garnish,’ amounting to is. for debtors, 
loi. 6 d. in Newgate for criminals, was &up[)Oscd to provide 
coals, candles, biooms, &C. In Newgate the fee for a prisoner 
who desired to lie placed on the ‘ State’ side was ;£$, 3X., and 
I or. 6 d, a week for a bed. ... In order to extract money 
from the pnsoners, the practice w^^s to iron them heavily unless 
they jiaid for lighter iron.s, or for their entire removal. Gaolers 
fees were [indeed] abolished by law in 1774, but the Act” was 
evaded ; and it was again found necessary to abolish them in 
1813. But the Act of 1813 was not much more successful 
than the Act of 1774 : ‘‘and at Newgate it was said, even so 
late as 1836, by the Inspector, that the inability to pay the 
ward dues exacted for better accommodation consigned many 
petty offenders to the place where they unavoidably met with 
further contamination from the society of the most abandoned 
and incotrigihle inmates of the gaol”‘^ 

It was a natural conseciuencc of this system that the gaoler 
endeavoured to get the work of the gaol done cheaply, 'I'hus the 
wardsmen were usually prisoners themselves. I’hey were almost 

I Western's motion, in Uanmi*d^ vot xl p. rof>7. 

* Sir K. l>u C’ane, i*mUhmait and Fnuenfwn afCnme^ pp. 36, 37# 
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all felons, and selected for their responsible duties, not fiom any 
sense of their worth, but for their conduct within the prison. 
The most atrocious felon, with sufficient sell-restraint to con- 
foim to the prison lules, was likely to become a warder ; and, 
as a matter of fact, the Committee of i8i8 found two persons, 
convicted of crimes of an infamous natuie, invested with this 
authority. Men of all ages and of all dispositions, haidened 
ruffians and timid lads, were thus thrown together, and the 
worst among them were selected to maintain a nominal order, 
and to uphold the authority of the law. Theoretically the 
convict felons were sentenced to hard labour, but in practice 
no labour was exacted from them. The time was spent, not 
in enforced labour, but in enforced idleness, and the hours 
were devoted to “ indecent and unseemly conversation ” ^ 

Such a system could haidly be expected to produce any 
good results. The consequences to which it led were, in the 
unanimous opinion of competent critics, deploiable. “The 
people were made worse m prison,’’ said the ordinary m 
Newgate; “they go out bettei instructed in ciime than they 
entered.” “ They quit Newgate,” said another witness, “ much 
worse characters than when they go in.” “Most of the 
prisoneis,” said the governor of Coldbath Fields prison, “arc as 
bad when they go out as they aie when they come, and some a 
great deal worse.” “The discipline of our piisons,” said the 
chaplain of the same establishment, “corrupts five or ten to 
every one that it reforms.” These wcie not merely the opinions 
of interested peisons. A Committee which sat in 1822 fully 
endorsed them, and the increase of crime in the metropolis left 
no loom for doubting their accuracy. In 1806, 889 pcTsons 
were committed for trial at the Old Bailey; i.iii3 peisons weie 
committed for tiial in 1814. In 1815 there were 112 boys 
confined in the hulks. One of these miserable children, con- 
demned to associate with the most depraved and dangerous 
offenders, wsls not eleven years old.^ 

Horrible as the system was, a ray of light bad already 

i Metropolitan Police Repoit, i8r8, pp. 13, 14. 

9 Romilly, vol. in. p. x8s ; Police Rep^jit, r8i8, pp. 81, 86, ryst, 179. 
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penetrated the gloom which shrouded the prisons of the 
country. A humane man had devoted a life to the caiibe of 
prison reform ; and attention had been foicibly directed to the 
existence of mismanagement and misery, which the world 
before had been only too ready to ignoie. John 
Howard was born m 1726; he died in Russia, 
when he was sixty-four yeais of age, in 1790. His woik was 
done in a century with which this history has no concern : the 
fruits of it were only being slowly gatheied at the period at 
which It opens. Howaid’s own misfortune fiist directed his 
attention to the misery of prisoners. Travelling from London 
to Lisbon during the Seven Years’ War, the vessel in which 
he was a passenger was captmed by a Prencli cruiser. Howard 
was thrown for some tune into a French piison, and he tiius 
experienced the miseiy which piis6ners in all countries, whether 
guilty or unfortunate, had to endure. The recollection of what 
he had suffered induced him after his release to make a tour 
of inquiry into the managemont of English, Irish, Scotch, 
and Continental prisons. I'he facts which he collected during 
these inquiries were published in seveuil works, and the public 
thus became acquainted with the defects of a system of which 
they had previously been profoundly ignorant. “He has 
visited all Europe,” said Burke, “not to survey the stateliness 
of temples, but to dive into the depths of dungeons j to plunge 
into the infection of hospitals! to survey the mansions of 
sorrow and pain ; to take th^ gauge and dimensions of misery, 
depression, and contempt! to remember the forgotten, to 
attend to the neglected! to visit the forsaken, and to compare 
and collate the distiej^eegmef all men in all countries.” ^ 

The horrors, whi9n Howard’s tours disclosed, almost passed 
comprehension. A few examples will sufficiently illustrate a 
singularly painfur subject Chesterfield gaol was the property 
of the Duke of Portland.^ It consisted of one room, and a 
cellar, whicl^.'had not been cleaned for months, beneath it. 
Howard foi/nd m it four miserable debtors, They had “no 

* Hurke, at Biistol, in ic/So. 

* The Duke let this pnson to the keeper for X2S, a year. 
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allowance, no straw, no firing,'’ they were almost starved 1‘he 
gaol at Ely was the propeity of the bishop. It had been out 
of repaii, and the gaoler had seemed the prisoners by chaining 
them down on their backs upon the floor. In 1782 Howaid 
found two debtors in this gaol ; the debt of the one amounted 
to 3^. 5^^., the other was confined for a few shillings’ costs 
and gaol fees. The Biidewell at Abingdon consisted of “two 
dirty day-1 ooms and three offensive night-rooms; the straw, 
worn to dust, swarmed with vermin; no court, no water 
accessible to prisoners ; the petty offenders were in irons, and 
at my last visit eight were women.” So horrible was the high 
gaol at Exeter, that the surgeon was excused by contract from 
attending any prisoner in the dungeons that had the gaol 
fever.i pri-^on at Penzance was the pro})crty of Lord 

Arundel. The men’s room was i r feet squaie l)y 6 feet high. 
It had one window, 1 8 inches square. In this room Howard 
found a miserable debtor. “ The door,” he added, “ had not 
been opened for four weeks when I went in, and then the 
keeper began sho\ oiling away t;he diit.” In many prisons the 
prisoners’ allowance of bread was icgulated not by weight but 
by price. At (Guildford in .Surrey, at Southwell in Nottingham- 
shire, for instance, the prisoneis were allowed three-halfpenny- 
worth of bread a clay. At some^ times 17 02. and at others 
only 12 02. of bread could be purchased for three halfpence. 
At most prisons a new prisoner wa;s compelled to pay garnish, 
footing, or chummage ; in other words, to find drink for the 
other prisoners. “Pay or strip,” was the demand made of 
him, and, as the gaol lap was usually kept by the gaolers, the 
gaolers were interested in maintaining (he system. For the 
same reason the gaolers encouraged the ml reduction of visi- 
tors. In the Fleet in London, butchers am otheis came to 
play skittles, fives, and tennis. There was ovwinc clu]> every 
Monday, and a beer club every Thursday. \Such was the 
system which it was Howard’s mission to destroy^. The system 
was the more horrible because debtors and felo!K\s, convicts, 

^ This gaol was the property of Mr, Walter j the gaoler paid him j£aa rent 
for it. 
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and committed peisons, wcie all dealt with in the same way. 
In 1776, out of 408^ piisoncis, 2437 wcie debtois, 653 petty 
oflendeis, and only 994 felons In many places there was 
only one gaol delivery a year. In Hull 111 the eighteenth cen- 
tury they used to have the assize only once in seven years. 

Howard died m 1790 a martyr to the cause which he had 
undertaken. He caught a malignant fever of a pooi stricken 
unfortunate, whom he had humanely visited, and tlie disease 
proved fatal to a constitution, which had never been sliong, 
and which had been sciiously tiled by the work in which 
he had been engaged At the time at which he Eii/ibah 
died, a young girl, Elizabeth (juincy, gi owing up 
into womanhood at her father’s house at Norwich, had aheady 
collected twenty pooi children around her, and was occupying 
herself with theii education. In the last year of the eighteenth 
centuiy she moved to London, on her maniage with Joseph 
Fry, a strict and devout member of the Society of Friends. 
Her husband was a wealthy banker. Mrs. Fry was only 
thirty years of age; she had the duties both of a mother 
and of a wife to occupy her time ; and the pleasures, which 
London affords to the wcaltliy, were at the disposal of her 
leisure. A casual visit paid to Newgate in 1813 first revealed 
to her the squalor and misery of the wretched inmates. 
Touched by the scenes which she had witnessed, she succeeded 
in foiming a society of Iadic.s, who undeitook to visit the 
female prisoners. Slie was rewarded for her noble exertions 
by the results of her disinterested ministry. The most 
hardened and depraved evinced giatitude for kindness to 
which they had previously been strangers. The female 
prisoners, who had been previously unjnanagcable, became 
docile under her gentle treatment, and a new example was 
furnished of the truth of the old adage, that you may lead 
a man whom you cannot drive. A casual anecdote may 

1 Howard’s of Prhom, fourth edition, pp. xa, 15, atg, 278, 291, 320, 
3»3» 339» 3831 397- Tho gaol delivery at Hull was late in the c<‘ntury fixed at 
once m three ywtrs, in consequence of the acquittal of a murderer, who had 
been in prison nearly three years* from the death of the principal witness 
befoie his trial. 

VUh. L 
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perhaps piove the kind of place that Newgate wa^ when Mrs. 
Fry commenced her visits In the year befoic that in which 
Mrs. Fiy formed her association of ladies, a visitor to the 
prison had his pocket picked within the walls, and his watch 
stolen. The keeper ordered the convicts to be searched; 
but the convicts, one hundred and foity in number, considering 
this *‘as an encroachment on their libeities,’^ took possession 
of the common yard, and expelled the oEicers. Diiven out 
of the yard, they mounted the staiicase, and, after remaining 
in revolt for many hours, were ultimately starved into sub- 
mission. It is now almost impossible to believe that such 
a scene could have been witnessed in the heart of London 
in the nineteenth century; but the contemporary annalist, 
who recoids the revolt and the subsequent sulimission of 
the convicts, hardly appears to realise that there was anything 
unusual in the events winch he giavely relates.^ 

Such was the place in which Mrs. Fry s noble ministry was 
carried on. Efficient prison discipline was, in fact, almost 
impossible, because the construction of the prisons was so 
faulty that the warders were unable to enforce their authority. 
There were no means of isolating refractory prisoneis ; there 
were no means of pi eventing the prisoneis from combining 
with each other ; and in the case of revolt the collective force 
of the convicts was anayed against the waideis. A very 
different person from cither Howard or Mis, P'ry was urging 
the Government to construct a prison on an improved prin- 
ciple. It is necessary to rescue for a future cliaptcr any 
detailed consideiation of thcwoik of Jeremy Ilcntham; it is 
Bwnth.'imS right, in this place, to observe that Bentham, amidst 
Puiiopticon othiT avocations, was constantly jiressing on the 
Government the dcsirabilrty of constructing a prison on a 
different model from any which had jireviously been adopted. 
Bentham saw that a number of galleiies radiating from a 
common centre might be effectually guarded from a single 
standpoint; and that therefoic, without increasing the num- 
ber of warders, their efhciency might be almost indcrmitcly 

1 1U16, Chron,, p. xcfC). 
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augmented. Bentham’s model was known as the Panopticon, 
a name which happily expresses its idea It ultimately led 
to the construction of the Penitentiary at I'vlillbank by the 
Government But the history of this Penitentiary was, m its 
way, hardly moie cioditablo than that of the older piisons 
of the metropolis. Vast sums of money were wasted on the 
building. Its sanitary condition proved anything but satis- 
factory, and mistaken notions of philanthiopy relaxed the leins 
of discipline. Men made the common mistake of leaping 
at a bound from one system to another, and did almost as 
much harm by pampering the convicts as they had done pie- 
viously by degiadmg them.^ 

The change of feeling, which was clamouring for the refomi 
of prison discipline, was at the same time insisting on the 
abolition of degiading punishments In 1815 punishment 
of flogging could be still publicly inflicted on women It was 
not abolished for two years afterwards.^ Men. however, were 
still whipped by the scoie ; 6959 persons were flogged in 
seven years.^ The punishment of the pillory was abolished 
for every offence except perjury in 18x5, and the old paiish 
stocks were gradually removed from the metrojiolis ^ All 
these changes indicated a mote humane clisjiosition towards 
oflendeis. But the true humanity, which endeavours to pre- 
vent crime, not to punish it, was still hardly known. 'Iherc 
was no efficient police foicc in i.ondon. A small 
horse patrol nominally guarded the subuibs ; a small '' 
foot patrol nominally guarded the meliopoli.s. The house 
patrol consisted of only fifty-four, the foot patrol of only one 
hundred men. Tho peace of London, otherwise, depended 
on the parish consta]>les in the daytime, on the old watch 
at night The ingenuity of man <'Oulcl have hardly devised 
a feebler protection. The watcliman was appointed by the 

1 See the recently Histoiy of Millbank, 

3 Ilamard, vol, xxxvi. pp. 833, 932. 

5 Hansard^ New vol, vni. p. 1438. KIog£»U)g wom(‘n in ptivnt^ was 

retained up to the yoai 18 £9. 

< The last stocks in London were in Portugal Street» St. (.‘I/auent le Dunes, 
They were lemoved in x6a6. An/t. Chron., p. tiy. 
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parish. His duties did not extend beyond the bounds of 
his parish. Re would not cross those bounds to arrest a 
criminal or to prevent a felony. He was only requiicd to 
move out of his watch-box twice in every hour, and his beat 
was so short that he could be in his box for fifty minutes 
out of every sixty. No pains were taken to obtain the ser- 
vices of efficient men ; no means were taken to increase their 
efficiency. From motives of humanity old men were retained 
in the service long after they had ceased to be active. From 
motives of economy men were engaged who asked the lowest 
wages, and who notoriously supplemented their wages by 
contributions from the bad characters around them. In 
addition, indeed, to the night watch, the authorities of each 
parish legulaily elected either constables or headboroughs. 
But these officers larcly served in person. Their deputies 
levied a kind of black mail on the suspicious chaiactcis within 
their jurisdiction; and, in consequence of this black mail, 
the constable’s office, though singularly ill paid, was sought 
after by many peisons. The headboroughs in Shoreditch 
received, for instance, only ^£4^ 10s. a ycai. Out of that sum 
they had to pay several small fees Yet there was no difficulty 
whatever in obtaining peisons to act as headboroughs. Little 
reflection, indeed, is sufficient to show that the office must 
have been very lucrative. Some one kept a disorderly house, 
or infringed the licensing laws. If the headborough were 
dishonest and the offender were rich, the offence could easily 
be compounded. If composition wcie from either cause im- 
possible, the offender could be prosecuted at the Old Bailey, 
when the headborougli obtained his expenses. The expenses 
which a headborough was allowed for a piosccution at the Old 
Bailey amounted from twenty-eight to thirty-six shillings a day. 
The expenses were allowed on each case, and an active heai 
borough in a disorderly parish could, theicfore, easily make 
a very good thing out of his office. The ingenuity of the head- 
boroughs, indeed, was sufiicient to enable them to improve 
on Ibis position. If one headboiough brought a charge, and 
another appeared as a witness, both headboroughs wore allowed 
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theii expenses.^ Nothinp;, therefore, wns easiei than for one 
jack m office to serve a friend in office a good tiiin by diagging 
him in as a witness. So long as people only bi oke the law, 
the paiish constables and the headboroughs could easily make 
a living It was stated, indeed, on authority, vs Inch it is difti- 
cult to gainsay, that the headboroughs did not always wait till 
the law was bioken to commence a prosecution. Instances com- 
monly occurred where the headboioughs invented tlio charge 
for the sake of getting money for the prosecution of it^ 

The conduct of the headboroughs in promoting piosecutions 
was imitated or even exceeded by the other police authorities. 
By various pailiamcntary statutes, commein'ing with 
the reign of William and Maiy, and concluding with 
the reign of Geoige II., lewauls, ranging m amount from ;^io 
to ;^4o, wcie paid on then conviction for the apprehension of 
highwaymen, coiners, burglars, sheep-stcalcrs, and convict.s at 
large. No less than ^18,000 were paid in such rewards in the 
single year 1815. But, in addition to these rewards, an old Act 
of William HI. authorised the issue of what was technically 
called a Tybuin ticket, to any person who apprehended a 
felon, A Tyburn ticket” exempted the holder from serving 
in any office in the ]>arish in which the felony was committed. 
It was transfeiable; it was usually sold; and was worth from 
to ;!^4 o - the price varying in the difTcrent parishes. 
Any person, who succeeded, therefore, in apj^rchending the 
uttcrer of false money, or even a man with fiilse money upon 
him, was entitled, on the conviction of the oifender, to ^40 
from the public purse, and to a paio<diial ticket which in cer- 
tain cases was worth ;!^4o more. An instance has aheady 
been given in this chapter of an ofiicer, who confessed that 
he had succeeded in hanging an innocent man for the sake 
of this leward. Other instances of the same character may 
unfortunately bo found by the diligent inquirer. No less than 
eight persons, one at least of whom was a Bow Street ofTicci, 
were condemned in i Si 7 for “seducing people into the com- 
mission of criminal offences for the puriiosc of obtaining the 

1 Report ol i8x$, p. X37, * Ibici 
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parliamentary leward on their conviction/' ^ “ Blood-money/' 

as the pailiamentaiy reward was commonly called, was, more- 
over, productive of other evils than these. As blood-money 
was only offered for paiticular offences, it was the interest of 
the police officei to avoid interference with the criminal until he 
committed a ^^40 crime. Young children were left unpunished 
for the minor depredations, committed at the commencement 
of their criminal career, and carefully watched, in the full 
expectation that they would ultimately do something which 
would justify the grant of a reward on their apprehension. 
I'he criminal, in fact, was fostered up to a certain period of 
his course by the very officers who ought to have busied 
themselves in stamping out crime.^ The thief-takers — as a 
Middlesex magistrate put it — were interested in concealing 
and encouraging thieves until their crimes arrived at the 
highest point® Conscious of these facts, jurymen wcic in the 
habit of discounting police evidence. They could not resist 
the suspicion that the constable was perjuring himself for the 
sake of the reward. While, then, the detestable system led to 
the occasional conviction of innocent persons, it concurrently 
produced the constant acquittal of real offenders. The reward 
defeated the purpose which had induced the legislature origi- 
nally to offer it. 

It may perhaps be thought that the police officers clung to 
a system which enabled them occasionally to make large sums 
of money. But there appears to be little doubt that the more 
respectable members of the force thoroughly disliked this 
method of recompensing them for their services. They con- 
sidered, w'ith probably good reason, that, if the rewards were 
done away with, their pay would necessarily be increased ; and 
that a certain addition to tlicir pay would be a much better 
thing than the possibility of obtaining an uncertain reward 
It is, moreover, shocking to relate that, when the rewards'^ 
reached them, they had left a considerable proiiortion of their 

3 Sec Police Report, 1816, p. 264 ; 18x7, pp, 324 and .123. 

® Ibid., i8t6, p* 6$. s Ibid., p. 65. 

^ Ibid, 1817, pp, 323 and 325. 
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substance in the imineious hands throui'h which they had 
passed. The law requiied that the reward should be paid 
without fee; but, in practice, consuleialile fees were cbari'cd 
before they wcie paid The under shenff charged a fee , an 
additional charge was made for tlie judge^s signature ; and 
the clerk to the Recorder of London deri\ed a considerable 
emolument fioin the complimentary fee '\\hich he chaiged for 
his own trouble Numbeis of officials had, thercfoie, a direct 
pecuniary mtcicst m the maintenance of the system of parlui- 
mentary rewai ds ; and the system derived a vitality, which it 
could not have otherwise enjoyed, from the defence of these 
inteiestcd supjjoiters.^ 

A pailiamentary rewaid, it h.is been shown, was only paid 
on the convution of some of Uic highci class of oifenders. 
But a reward was also paid on the conviction of persons who 
were rather unfoitunate than guilty. The sturdy vagiant had 
been a constant object of suspicion fiom the days 
of Elizabeth, and strenuous effoits had been made 
to suppress vagiancy. A i^oor person, compelled to tiavel 
from one paiish to another, was bound to provide himself with 
a pass, which he could only obtain by applying to a magistrate. 
The issue of a pass was, however, only one of the methods 
by which vagrancy was discouraged. VagiaiUs, bogging their 
bread, were liable to seven days' impiisoiimcnt j and the police 
in some parishes were enronraged to supjiiess every appearance 
of vagrancy by a rewaul of los, paid on the <'onvi('tiun of each 
vagrant llie ingenuity of the paiochial police enabled them 
to derive a considerable pecuniary advantage fiom these cir- 
cumstances. Wlicii a poor };er.-^on came to the jiolicc office 
for a pass, the police olficers weie in the habit of saying, ‘*The 
magistrates cannot grunt you a pass, but here is a penny, or 
twopence.” If the poor man .accepted the dole, one of the 
officeis immediately appiehended him for begging. The 
magistrates were easily induced to believe that a poor person, 
who had accepted some coppers from some one, iiad pre- 
viously asked for them, and to commit the uniiappy wictch to 
i Fohos Report, iSty, pp. 3353 and 3«5. 
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piison. So great was the cffionteiy of the police, that they 
occasionally practised the same device a second or thiid time 
on one person. A miseiable man wanted to be sent home; 
he applied for a pass , he was poor enough or foolish enough 
to accept an alms ; he was immediately apprehended, com- 
mitted to prison, and the police officei leccived ten shillings. 
A week afterwards he was discharged fiom custody, but he 
still desired to go home. He again applied for a pass ; he 
was again foolish enough to accept a penny , the police officer 
was again rewarded ; and he was again sent back to the gaol. 
It is difficult to credit that such things could have taken place 
during the nineteenth century ; but the fact that they did take 
place lests on authority which it is hopeless to distiiib. It is 
even stated that the ratepayers of a single parish in the metro- 
polis were defrauded of many hundreds a year by these ten 
shilling lewaids ; and that the police officers sjioke almost 
openly of the conviction of a beggar as ‘‘an easy ten shillings. ^ 
The ordinary cnminal escaped with impunity ; the attention 
of the police officers was mainly diiected to the acquisition 
either of a ;^4o reward, or of “ an easy ten shillings,’’ but the 
governing classes endeavoured to repiess other kinds of crime 
with the utmost rigour. It is recorded that in 1817, 1200 
persons were imprisoned under the game laws.^ No nicicy 
was ever shown to the poacher; and, perhaps for this reason, 
the great body of the community, who had no immediate 
interest in game, persisted in regarding poaching as a pioof 
of spirit and skill rather than of ciime. The same tiling was 
true of offenders against the levcnue laws. I'he smuggler was 
a village hero ; and smuggling was conducted with a publicity 
that can scarcely be credited. In 1816 “twenty four men 
marched in military order through Spring Bank to Cowcad- 
dens, in the submbs of Glasgow, where in the face of numbers 
of persons, who bawled out ‘ Success to smuggling,’ they entered 
a house and deposited th(‘ir laden flasks.”^ illicit stills were 
to be found in almost every village in Ireland, Seventy-seven 

^ Police Report, 1817, PP» 3^5 35«* 

® Anft, Rtg., a8i8, Hist, p. 135. ^ Xbicl,, 1816, Chron., p, 133. 
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men were nnpiisoned at Omagh Assizes in iSi6, for possess- 
ing illegal blillb, bi\ty at iaffoid, ninety at Derry, where the 
trials were so numcious that the gaol \sii^ not large enough to 
hold the offendeis, many of whom w’cie in consequence libe- 
rated on bail.^ Whisky, w^hich had never paid duty, seemed 
in fact to possess an additional flavour ; and peisons m high 
position weie not ashamed to drink &[)irits, wliicii they knew 
to be the pioduce of illegal stills No one knew Iieland 
better than Miss l^klgew’-oith ; yet she makes Loid Colambre, 
her lieio in the “ Absentee,” teprove his postillion for offeiing 
a lift to a man whom he took foi an informer. The postillion, 
of course, had done nothing of the kind, 'khe supposed in- 
foimer had an illicit still himself; and the levenue otficer was 
in hot pursuit of him. Lany, the postillion, sends the otficer 
in the wrong diiection, and, on Lord Colanibres laughing 
remonstrance, “ So this is the way, Larry, you give a lift to the 
laws.” If the laws,” replies Lany, wpulcl give a lift to me, 
your honour, maybe Fd do as much by them. But it's only 
these revenue laws J mean; for I never to my knowledge 
broke another commandment. Sure, why would 1 mind the 
laws about wiiisky? AVas not I piisint in the court-house 
myself, when the jidge was on the bench judging a still, and 
acro.ss the couit came in one with a sly jug of potshecn for 
the jidge himself, who prcfaired it, when tlie right thing, to 
claiet,”^ Larry did not exaggeiate the facts of the case. 
There was not a gentleman residing on the banks of the 
Shannon, whr> did not encourage illegal distillation by purchas- 
ing what was called putteen or potheen.^ It was in vain that 
the townbhip was fined whenever an illegal still was discovered. 
The law wholly failed to eradicate the practice. It was in 
vain that the troops weie employed to seize unlicensed stills. 
Potheen was obtainable in every Irish village. The fines on 
the townshii)s constituted a new Irish grievance, but illicit 
distillation was not put down.'* 

^ Am, iSiC, Ciuou., p. 5a 
Tak&of FiUhiontible IJjf, vol. v. pp, 207, aoS, 

8 /Jansard^ vot. xxxiv. p. 706. * Ibid., vol xxxix. pp. 1504 15x6^ 
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In every respect, the criminal system in force at the com- 
mencement of the present century was deplorable I'he police 
were inadequate m numbeis ; they weie regarded with suspicion 
by the suirouiidmg populace ; they weie tempted to neglect 
the lowei foims of crime, and to occupy themselves with ^^40 
ciiminals and vagrants. The punishments in foice corrupted 
rather than reformed the offender ; and a person, who had once 
been an inmate of a prison, was almost certain to become a 
ciiminal foi life Unhappily, moieovcr, little attempt was made 

to check the supply of future ciiminals The educa- 

Rducatiun, . i 

tion of the poorer classes was, in too many cases, 
regarded with dislike by their iichcr neighbouis; and, in 
consequence, the great mass of the nation grew up in the 
profoundest ignoiance of the most elementary knowledge. A 
Select Committee, appointed m 1818, to inquire mlo the 
education of the poor, collected educational statistics in cveiy 
parish m England. The diligent inquirer, who is not deleiied 
by 1200 pages of Blue Book, may gathei from this leturn the 
educational state of eveiy Iilnglisli county at the time as cor- 
rectly as figures can afford it to him. Nor is it easy to con- 
ceive a more melancholy pictuie. England, with a population, 
which at the preceding census had numbeied rather more than 
9,500,000, compiised, in 1815, 852,855 poor.^ Nearly one 
person in every eleven of tlic population was a pauper, f^our 
thousand one hundicd and seventy endowed schools, enjoying 
an income of ;^27S,375, afforded an education to iS7>7^3 
cluldren I^'ourtcen thousand two hundred and eighty-eight 
unendowed schools educated, in some sorter other, 4^5? 7^1 
children. Rather more than 570,000 children were not wholly 
destitute of educational advantages. But there must, at the 
very least, have been 2,ooo;ooo children requhing education. 
So that for one child, who had the opportunity of education, 
three were left entiioly ignorant I'hcse totals, however, 
lamentable us they are, give only an impeifect idea of the 
educational destitution which everywhere prevailed. In Berk- 

^ This was the number of poor staled m the return. The maximum number 
during the year was gicatui. See ante, p. ior. 
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shire, for instance, out of a population of 118,279, there were 
no less than 17,535 poor. One poison m eveiy seven was a 
pauper. Something like 30,000 children must have lequired 
instruction, yet the unendowed and endowed schools educated 
less than 10,000 1 'i’he piospeious town of Preston, one of the 
richest cities in tlic gicat manufacturing county of Lancaster, 
with a population of upwards of 18,000 persons, had one 
endowed school, educating only tluity-six children. Three 
other schools, one tau‘.;ht by a master, and two by mistresses, 
existed in the town; but no mfoimation was aiioided as to the 
number of childien educated at these humble seminaries. The 
state of education in hhiglancl was the more leprebensible 
because the Scotch for nearly two centuries had enjoyed the 
opportunity of adequate education, A Scotch Act of 1633 had 
compelled the landowners to provide schools in every parish. 
The school-house was usually a very humble building; the 
schoolmastc! was only allowed a ycai. i>ut, though the 
education was cheap, it was efficient, and accessible to the 
ignorant iuhnliitants of the remotest district.^ 

Miserable as was the quantity of education at the disposal 
of' the poor, its quality was still moie deplorable. The returns 
for a single county may again be quoted as illustrative of the 
‘educational condition of the whole of l^mgland ; and iledford- 
shirc, which stands alphabetically at the head of them all, 
may be conveniently chosen for the puriiose. Bedfordshire, 
in 1815, (^.ontained a ])opuIation of 70,213 persons; 6707 of 
these were returned as poor There wcic forty-two endowed 
and ninety-four unendowed schools in the county, educating 
respectively 2066 and 1914 children, but of the 136 schools, 
which were thus iirovided in the county, no less than forty-six, 
or more than one third, were kept by ‘‘dames;'' and only ten, 
or less than one in every thirteen, were on what was then 
called the new plan --the only plan which afforded a reason- 
able prospect (;f a decent education to the children attending 
them. Nor do these figures convey any adequate idea of 
the educational destitution of the county. Hcdfordshiic was 
i Sec BioagUa«i'5> bi>cech, May 8, 1818, Umsard^ vol. xxxviti. i). 593^ 
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divided into 125 different paiishes Five of these were coni- 
piised in the town of Bedford ; and ten were linked together 
for educational purposes. Thcie ought, therefore, to have 
been 116 educational centres m Bedfordshire. But in fifty- 
two out of these 116 centres theie were no schools. The 
pool, theiefore, m nearly one-half of the entiie county, were 
entirely destitute of the smallest opportunity of educating their 
children. I'hey had not even the doubtful advantage of send- 
ing their unfoitunate children to be impcifectly instructed by 
an old dame. 

Some of the upper classes weie unfortunately disposed to 
regard this state of things with considerable complacency. 
They imagined that it was a political error to educate the chil- 
dren of the poor, that education only tended to make the 
pool discontented with their lot; and that poverty ceased to 
be tolerable when it ceased to be ignoiant Many members of 
the upper classes, indeed, expressed by their practice a noble 
dissent from these selfish and vicious opinions. Benevolent 
ladies and gentlemen endowed or sutiportcd schools in their 
own neighbourhood, excepting, by a genial inconsistency, 
their own dependents from the doom of universal ignorance 
to which they condemned the rest of the country. But the 
endowments were, in many cases, shamefully perverted from 
their intended uses and the upper classes in general thought 
that the poor should not be taught at all, or that they should 
receive, at the utmost, a moderate instiuction in the tenets 
of the Church of England. More children attended the 
Sunday schools of Bedfordshiie than all the other schools 
pul togethei ; tho clergy probably considcimg that a defective 
knowledge of Jewish history was of more importance to their 
fiock than reading, writing, or arithmetic. 'The poor, indeed, 
were sensible of tlieir own ignorance, and earnest in their 
anxiety for greater facilities for educating their children. 
^‘The poorer clas.ses are desirous of having the means of 
education,” was the refrain which was raised in almost every 
parish in the kingdom. With a few .slight exceptions every 
i Instances of this will be found m Hansard, vol xxxvii. p, 599. 
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authority, who filled up a return for the Committee of i8r8, 
admitted that no sufficient means were available for the educa- 
tion of the poor. With still fewer exceptions, eveiy authority 
agreed in stating that the poor were themselves conscious of 
their want, and desirous of teiminatmg it. 

In one respect, indeed, the educational position was improv- 
ing. The quality of the education supplied was becoming 
better. A new system of instiuction was gradually taking root 
in the country. Dr. Andrew Bell, to whom this reform was 
mainly due, was born at St. Andrews in the middle of last 
centuiy. Entering holy ordeis, and becoming chaplain to 
Fort St. Geoige at Madias, he benevolently occupied himself 
with the education of orphan children in the Military Asylum 
at that place. A dearth of teachers compelled him to avail 
himself of the services of his most promising pupils, and he 
consequently introduced the system, which has since been 
universally adopted, of pupil teachers. The plan succeeded 
so well that Bell became satisfied that it was universally 
applicvablc; and, on his return to London in 1797, diew 
attention to the merits of his scheme in a small pamphlet. 
The pam]>hlct attracted little notice till, in the following year, 
Mr. Joseph Lancaster, a dissenter, opened a school m South- 
wark on Bells princijile. T^ncaster’s undoubted success at- 
tracted the enthusiastic support of the dissenting counnunity, 
find Lancaster schools were immediately cstabli.sbed in con- 
siderable numbers.^ Nothing could have been more favour- 
able for the cause of education. Reputable churchmen were 
perfectly willing that the poorer classes should grow up in 
ignorance of the most elementary subjects ; but they were not 
willing that they should be instructed by the emissaries of a 
rival sect, 'j'he spread of the Lancaster schools led to the 
establishment of Church schools, organised by Bell, and an 
immen.se impulse was given to the cause of popular education. 
The British and P'oreign School Society was established by the 
dissenters in 1807, National Society by churchmen in 1809, 
The Church may, therefore, fairly claim that the new .system 
1 Bncyi^lopcsiliu UftL% ntl verb. Hell ; Wilbciforct% vol. m. p, 66. 
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was founded by one of her own children , the dissenteis may 
fairly reply that it would have nevci been adopted but foi the 
energetic example of a benevolent dissenter. There is some 
satisfaction in reflecting that leligious animosity, which has 
brought so much evil on the world, and which in the sequel 
so frequently mteifered with educational icform, was the first 
great stimulus to the spread of education 

Deep, then, as was the gloom which overshadowed the land, 
the dawn of a better day was breaking on the horizon. Romilly 
was pleading the cause of the criminal classes , Bell and Lan- 
caster were piactically demonstrating the possibility of educating 
the poor. The recollection of what Howard had done, the 
knowledge of what Mis. Fiy was doing, were introducing new 
and beneficial reform into the management of prisons. These 
improvements were directly benefiting the most miserable 

classes in the population. Another great man had 

Vaccmtion . , , 

just made a discoveiy, which was as giateful to the 
rich as to the poor. Among all the diseases which ravaged 
the population none was moie fatal, oi mote dreaded, than 
the small-i^ox. During the last thirty yeais of the eighteenth 
century ninety-four persons out of every thousand who died 
within the limits of the bills of mortality died of this disease.^ 
At the close of the eighteenth century, Edward Jeuner, a 
doctor in Gloucestershire, was struck by the accidental obser- 
vation of a country farmer that a pietty daizymaid was in no 
danger of the small-pox, because she had had the cow-pox. 
On pursuing his inquiries he discovered that the faimers in 
his neighbouihood were all aware that the milkmaids who had 
had the cow-pox were safe fiom the small-pox, and it occurred 
to him tliiit tlie disease might easily be transferred from the 
udder ol the cow to the human subject Experiment pxoved 
the truth of this theory. Vaccination was the icsult, and man 
derived from it in a moment the possibility of protecting him- 
self from the worst of the diseases to which, in this climate, he 
was liable. The benefits which resulted from this admirable 
discovery were great and immediate. Vaccination was made 
I Collated from the stati{»tics m Porter’s Prognss, p. 39, 
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known m 1798. From iSoo to 1809 the proportions of death 
from small-pox to all others were reduced from ninety-foui to 
seventy-three in the thousand; from 1810 to 1S19 to forty- 
three in the thousand^ from 1820 to 1829 to thiity-hve in the 
thousand ^ Never had a single disrovciy done so mucli to 
pioinote the health and, therefore, happiness of man. A grate- 
ful legislatuie properly rewarded the discoverer with two grants 
of ; 4 io,ooo and ^20,000 each. Napoleon, in the hour of his 
triumph, assented to a request which Jenner prefened to him 
because il came from Jenner, and the discoverer’s name is 
now regarded with even greater gratitude than that of Harvey 
01 of Hunter. The small-pox was a disease to which all men 
were liable, and all men concur in honouring tire man who 
gave them an opjioilunity of limiting its ravages. La Place 
told Mackintosh in 1814 that vaccine, when it supplants the 
&inall-])ox, will add three years to the medium duration of 
human hfe.‘^ 

It may be necessary to supplement this sketch of the state 
of society in England with some account of the Jhitish army 
and of the British navy in 1815. The triumphs 
which tlie army had achieved, under the Duke of 
Wellington’s guidance, both in the Peninsula and in Flanders, 
had for the moment effaced the remembrance of the brilliant 
victoiies of Jervis, Hood, Duncan, and Nelson, which had 
made this country undisputed mistress of the seas. But even 
the lustre, whic'h shone on our aims, had not leconciled the 
nation to the continuance of a standing army, lliere are few 
things more remarkable in inodcin Inst 01 y than the continuous 
protest which the English have inaintaiucd auainst the main- 
tenance of an army. For nearly six centuries after the Norman 
Conquest no king of i^higland ventured to engage a permanent 
armed body, lire Plantagencts and the J^ancastrians relied 
in their brilliant enterprises on the force which the feudal 
system placed at their disposal ; and, though they c'ommutcd 
the service of their retainers for a dehnile sum of money, and 
dcvot<.‘d the money, which they thus obtained, to the jxiy of a 
PoUer'a p. » Mackintosh, voU iu p. 3.1.1. 
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temporary aimy, they never ventured to maintain a standing 
army within the kingdom. ‘‘I’here, my lord/’ was Elizabeth’s 
noble reply to the Duke d^Alen^on, as she pointed to the 
crowds who received her in the city, “there are my guatds.” 
It was vith such guards as these that the great queen calmly 
awaited the invasion of the Armada. She placed herself at the 
head of the men of England, who were bound by the statutes 
of armour to provide themselves with arms, and to serve, in the 
case of danger, in their own immediate neighbourhood. 

The progress of society, howevei, made the continuance 
of the ancient system impracticable. The statutes of armour 
were thought to impose an irksome tax on the population; 
the union of Scotland and England made invasion less likely ; 
and the statutes of aimour were repealed. I'ho feudal system 
survived in name for half a century longer, but finally fell on 
the restoration of Chailes 11. After the abolition of its last 
remnants, the crown had no force wliatevci at its disposal, 
and insensibly and by slow degrees the foimation of a standing 
army began. 

The position at the Restoration was peculiar. Charles, on 
the one hand, was disposed to regard an army with little 
favour, because Clarendon had told him that the army was 
“ a body of men, who had cut off his father’s head ; had set 
up and pulled down ten several forms of government; and 
that it might be his own turn next” Parliament, on the other, 
remembered that it was the army which had marched on 
London, whicli had purged the House of Commons, and which 
had enabled Cromwell to usuip all the functions of govern- 
ment, and to exclude the rest of the nation from participating 
in it Both the king and the Parliament were then, for the 
moment, sincere in their resolution to dispense with an armed 
force. But, though the king had no need for an army, he 
insisted on retaining a guard. The same Act which directed 
the disbandment of the parliamentary forces sanctioned the 
continuance of what were then called guards and garrisons. 
The modest force was soon expanded. The (-ompanies were 
enlarged, new companies were added to regiments, and Charles 
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found himself at last at the head of 5000 men The Dutch 
war afforded him an excuse for augmenting this force, Mon- 
mouth’s invasion induced his successor to still fuither enlaige 
It A camp of 20,000 men was formed at Hounslow, and Par- 
liament took fresh alarm at a force which seemed assembled 
for the express purpose of overawing it. 

Events had tended to create a standing army during the 
reigns of Charles II and James II , but Parliament had pro- 
tested, at eveiy step, against its continuance. At the com- 
mencement of Charles II.’s reign the Bill of Rights expressly 
declaied that “the raising and keeping up a standing army, 
without authority of Parliament, is contiaiy to law.” At the 
close of his reign the House of Commons declared that the 
continuance of any “ standing forces in this nation, other than 
the militia, is a great grievance and vexation to the country.” 
The camp, which James 11 . foimed at Hounslow for his pro- 
tection, was one of the many circumstances which occasioned 
his fall. 

The Revolution came, but the Revolution, instead of lead- 
ing to the disbandment of the army, necessitated its increase. 
The Jacobites unfurled their standaid in Ireland; the most 
powerful of continental sovereigns supported their cause ; and, 
till the peace of Ryswick closed the strife, the country was 
compelled in self-defence to maintain an army. The con- 
clusion of peace led, however, to ap immediate agitation for 
its disbandment. A pamphlet-war, conducted with vigour on 
both sides, ensued Moyle and Trcnchard, two able members 
of the Whig party, recapitulated the history of standing armies, 
and insisted that, from the days ot the Mamelukes to the days 
of the Commonwealth, the existence of a standing army had 
always led to oppression. A greater man, however, than either 
Moyle or Trcnchard effectually disposed of all their arguments. 
Somers, in what he tenned the “balancing letter,” reduced the 
question from theoiy to practice, and defended a standing 
army on the ground of its utility. He showed that the dangers 
which had been thought inseparable from its institution might 
be avoided if the army were made dependent on Parliament 

VOU T jy 
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Parliament took the common sense view which Somers had 
adopted. Outside the House the Whigs had concuned in 
denouncing all standing armies; inside the House the most 
zealous Whigs only endeavoured to limit the force m 1698 
to the numbers found sufficient in 1680. The principle of a 
standing army was conceded, and the only question m dispute 
was its size. 

From the days of Somers to the present time no one has 
ventured to insist on the possibility of dispensing with an army. 
The question has been limited to the one of degiee to which 
Somers^ balancing letter reduced it, and the increase or decrease 
of the army have alone been in dispute. This alteration in the 
position of the question was due in the first instance to Someis' 
letter, but it was also attributable to the legislation which Par- 
liament adopted after the Revolution of 1688. The great 
gtievances, of which the people had complained in the days 
of the Stuaits, were divisible into four heads. It was asserted 
that the Crown had raised an army without the consent of 
Pailiamcnt; that in defiance of the Petition of Right the 
troops had been quaitered on the people ; that they had been 
governed by a peculiar code of laws which had never leteived 
the sanction of Parliament; and that they had been employed, 
to overawe the legislature. The first and fourth of these 
grievances were obviously removed by Somers' policy. An 
army, raised with the sanction of Parliament, and dependent 
on its bounty, could not possibly be used by the Crown to 
control the legislature. '‘J'he third of the four grievances was 
teiminatcd by an admirable expedient. A Mutiny Act was 
passed for the first time in 1689 ; but the Mutiny Act was only 
passed for a single year. 'I'he Crown obtained the requisite 
power for governing the anned force whhh it was authoiiscd 
to form; but the legislature reseived to itself the right of 
terminating these jiowers at a short notice. The reluctance 
with which the English still regarded the formation of a stand- 
ing army made it necessary, for a century after Somers' time, 
to quarter the troops on the people. Parliament refused to 
provide pennanent barracks for the troops, because the pro- 
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vision of permanent banacks implied the necessity for a 
permanent army. Even so late as 1812 the erection of 
some necessary banacks expose*! the Tory imnistry to un- 
moiited obloquy. 

While, however, the country was protesting against the 
institution of a standing army, the standing army was con- 
tinually increasing in size and importance. Charles II.S 
slender force of gaaids and ganisons was being gradually 
developed into a considerable force. William III. had 65,000 
men in arms in 1691, and befoie the conclusion of the war 
had 90,000 men engaged. l‘he aimy was 1 educed after the 
peace of Ryswick to 19,000 men, 12,000 of whom were for 
service in Ireland, and 7000 in Great Biitain. During the 
succeeding century the British auny seived in almost every 
portion of the globe; but the armies, with which Britain 
achieved hei most glorious successes, were frequently com- 
posed of foreign troops. At the conclusion of each war the 
army was reduced to the slenderest dimensions At the com- 
mencement of the revolutionaiy war there were not 18,000 men 
employed in the United Kingdom. About the same number 
were scattered through the numerous colonies of the British 
Empiie. 

I’he system, under which the army was administered, reflected 
only too accurately the conduct of the (government in other 
respects. Birth and favour were the sure passports to distinc- 
tion, and the common soldiers, treated with the utmost severity, 
had little but their pay to look forward to. Up to 1806 the 
troops were enlisted for life, and in 1815 old-fashioned poli- 
ticians still doubted the expediency of the shelter service which 
had been at that time introduced by Windham. The men were 
drawn from the lowest classes of the population ; they were 
occasionally taken from the hulks. While they were retained 
in the service they were subject to the severest discipline.^ 
Men literally died under the lash, or from the effects of it 
When they received their discharge, they found little sympathy 
among the population. It's us as pays they chaps I ” was the 
^ Roniilly^ vol, iii. p. iS. 
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lemaik with which the regiment in which Lord Albemarle was 
serving^ was received on its letum from Wateiloo Words- 
worth has related, in the “Pi elude,” his finding a discharged 
soldier, utterly destitute, painfully endeavouimg to find his way 
home to his distant friends Every Englishman was pioud of 
the glorious triumphs which the British soldier had achieved. 
Bui the British soldiei was the very last person whom any 
Englishman desired to take either into his household or into 
his employment 

The unpopularity and distrust with which the private soldiei s 
were regaided, did not affect the officers. The military pro- 
fession was the most gentlemanlike in which it was possible 
for any one to engage. A boy with brains might possibly be 
sent to the Bar ; a boy with interest might do very well for 
the Church; a boy with land might hope to repiesent the 
family borough. But a boy who had not brains, interest, or 
land, was generally sent into the army. If he were killed he 
required no further provision ; if he survived his comrades the 
pecuniary value of his commission became a small fortune. 
Boys, it must be remembered, who had any interest at all, did 
not starve for many months on the pay of a subaltern. Sir 
Charles Stewart was by no means the most unduly favoured 
of his generation, and his career is not a bad example of the 
promotion which young men of good family might obtain in 
the British army at the close of the eighteenth centuiy. Sir 
Charles Stewart was an en.sign at thirteen, a lieutenant at 
fifteen, a captain at sixteen, a major at seventeen, and lieu- 
tenant-colonel at less than nineteen years of age. When he 
received his first commission he was an Eton boy, and no one 
thought it necessary to take the boy from school because he 
happened to be receiving pay in his country's service*^ 

The navy was perhaps a less popular profession among the 

1 Fi/iljf Years ofwy IJ/e, vol. li. p. 68. 

s Vide for this section of the work Clode’s Miliiary Form of the Crown ; 
Moyle’s Argument against a Standing Army j Trenchard’s History of Standing 
Armies, ptSilished in State Tracts^ published in the reign of William HI. ; 
Mni^ychpeedia Briimnica, Macaulay’s History of England i Alison's Casiie- 
reagh^ vol* i, pp. t-5. 
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highest classes than the army. Its officers were chiefly drawn 
from the upper middle class. Parents hesitated to 
part from their sons at the tender age at which boys 
went to sea, and they, theiefore, preferred a service in which 
the severance from home ties was usually defeiied to a later 
age. There was, moreover, no purchase system in the navy. 
The lich man m this piofession had no undue advantage over 
the poor one ; and the wealthy prefeiied a calling in which a full 
purse was likely to be of service. If, however, the army weie 
the moie popular profession in the very highest lanks of society, 
the navy was much more popular among the British people. 
Three out of every four of the population had probably never 
seen the sea; but thiee out of every four enteitained the 
most sincere conviction that at sea they^ were invincible. 
Campbell only expressed the deliberate belief of the nation 
when he declared — 

“ Bntannia needs no bulwarks, 

No towers along the steep : 

Her march is o’er the mountain waves, 

Her home is on the deep.” 

The country gentleman, sheltered in his patrimonial estate 
from every blast that swept the ocean ; the labourer who had 
never seen a broader sheet of water in his life than the nearest 
river; firmly believed that the true home of the nation was 
the sea ; its true defence its wooden walls. 

Yet England, at the time of the great w^ar, had not been 
a formidable naval power for moic than two centuries. In 
the reign of the Tudors the daring of her sons bad carried 
her flag to the remotest territories of the globe. But the 
Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Dutch had vied with the 
British; and England possessed no naval force which could 
compare with the fleets of Spain. The admirable skill and 
bravery of the British sailors had enabled our English fleet 
to contend with the formidable Armada. But, though the 
engagement was a glorious one for the British navy, the 
destruction of the Armada was rather due to the storms of 
heaven than the bolts of the English. A century later the 
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Dutch for a time obtained undisputed mastery of the Channel ; 
and, though Blake subsequently achieved a memoiable victory 
over Van Tromp, De Ruyter in 1667 sailed up the Thames, 
and insulted the capital of the monaich who disgraced the 
throne of England In the war which succeeded the Revolu- 
tion of 1 688-9 the French were at fiist able to contend on 
equal terms with the combined fleets of Holland and England ; 
but the great victory of Russell off La Hogue destroyed the 
naval power of France ; and with the commencement of the 
eighteenth century the English commenced their glorious 
course of unbroken success at sea. The War of the Succession 
produced Benbow and Rooke ; the war with Spain, Sir Geoigc 
Byng; the Spanish war, Hawke and Anson; the American 
war, Parker and, Rodney. The Spanish and the French 
weie swept fiom the seas by these great commanders; and 
the English, used to a career of constant success, shot the 
captains who hesitated to support their admiral, or the admiral 
who hesitated to engage the enemy. The triumphs of the 
British saiiois had been great, but the lustre which surrounded 
Hawke and Rodney was to pale before the rising of an even 
greater luminary, France twice succeeded in combining the 
navies of the world against this country, and twice the mighty 
armaments were destroyed by British sailors. Howe defeated 
the French off Ushant, Jervis the Spanish at St. Vincent, 
Duncan the Dutch off Camperdown. The marvellous success 
of Nelson confirmed the impression, which these victories 
had produced, that the Briti-sh sailor was invincible ; and the 
liattics of the Nile and Trafalgar made this country undisputed 
mistress of the seas. Once again, after IVafalgar had appa- 
icntly decided the question for ever, Napoleon endeavoured 
to array the navies of the world against the British empire. 
But the Danish fleet was captured at Copenliagen; the 
Russian fleet surrendered in the Tagus; and the flag of 
England waved supreme over every sea. 

These brilliant successes had made the British sailor regard 
himself as invincible, and had made his enemies afraid to attack 
him. It is hardly possible to doubt that the British in many 
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instances owed their success to the ten 01 which then deeds 
mspircd. Admiral Duncan, dcscited by all his sliipb, blockaded 
the whole Dutch licet. A Biitish meichnnlman defeated four 
pnvateers, and, with twenty-six men, took 170 piis‘)iieis No 
odds seemed too gieat foi the British sailor to encounter, no 
exploit too diflicult for him to undertake. An univeisal faith 
m his invincibility made him invincible, and the reputation 
which he had ac'hicvcd filled his enemies with alarm. Yet 
the men, of whom the nation was thus jiroiid, were raised in 
a manner and treated with a seventy which already appear 
incredible. The captain, who required sadois to m.in his ship, 
sent a press-gang into the streets of any seapoit, and swept 
any able-bodied sailors wliom he found into the service. The 
slightest disobedien(‘c was punished, on many ships, with the 
lash, and floggings were administered with merciless severity. 
Men, driven into the service by force, and flogged into sub- 
mission, might have been expected to have lived m a ntate of 
chronic mutiny. Fortunately, however, for the navy, the great 
majority of commanders were a.s humane as they were brave ; 
an4 with some exceptions, the men consequently dung to them 
with affection Seafaring men, however, used every exertion 
to escape impressment, and the devices to which they resorted 
ultimately occasioned a new war with the only powerful country 
with which llritain had remained at peace. British sailors, 
fearing impressment, entered the American merchant-service 
as naturalised Amerh'ans ; the United States refused to allow 
her merchantmen to ho .searched A dispute, created in this 
way, was intcn.siried by other differences. War broke out be- 
tween the United Kingdom and the United States; and m 
this war the BiitisU navy did not increase its reputation. The 
American navy was manned by men of the same origin as those 
who had fought at Copenhagen and Trafalgar, and American 
sailors proved their capacity to contend on equal terms with 
their opponents. America, indeed, had no fleets which could 
venture to attack the British navy. VM American privateers, 
scouring the seas, fought a scries of battles with J^ritish 
cruisers ; and the advantage in these contests did mi always 
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or even usually lie with the British. The leputation of the 
British navy was tarnished by these reverses at the moment at 
which the fame of the British aimy was laised to the highest 
eminence by the strategy of Wellington. The laurels which 
had been won by the navy weie suddenly tiansferied to the 
army, and the lustre which had surrounded one service was 
paled by the light of the more recent victories achieved by the 
other. The swoid, however, was not to be finally sheathed till 
the navy had a new opportunity of marking its prowess. 

On the extreme north of the coast of Africa a waihke and 
piratical state menaced the peaceful operations of the Medi- 
The expe- trader. The name of Barbary was indis- 

criminately applied to the states of Algeria, Morocco, 
Tripoli, and Tunis, occupying the poition of the 
African coast which was bounded by the Atlantic on the west, 
by the Mediterranean on the north, by Egypt on the east, and 
by the Great Deseit on the south, The most powerful of 
these states was Algeria ; and its great fortresses of Oran and 
Algiers, from their situation and their strength, were a standing 
menace to the Spani.sh kingdom. At the commencement of 
the sixteenth centmy the illustiious Ximencs peisuaded Ferdi- 
nand of Spain to attempt a crusade against Oian, and had the 
satisfaction of entering the Moslem city at the head of an ex- 
pedition undertaken at his advice, furnished at his own cost, 
and guided by his counsels. Never had Christian prelate 
achieved so great a triumph as the infirm old Spanish cardinal. 
The consequences of the victory were s[)lendid. Algiers and 
Tripoli surrendered to the arms of Spain, the opulent marts of 
the Barbary Coast were opened to the Spanish trader, and the 
Mediterranean was freed from the piratical marauders by whom 
it had been infested. Spain, however, did not long letain her 
superiority on the Northern Coast of Africa. IIoiiic the 
corsair, whose red beard gained for him the nickname of 
Barbarossa, undertook to expel the Spaniards fiom a fort which 
they had built in the neighbourhood of Algiers. Murdering 
the Moorish prince, who had invited his assistance, he usurped 
the kingdom which he bad come to protect ; and, rapidly 
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extending his dominion, planted a monarchy, founded on 
piiacy, on the southern shoics of the JMeditciranean The 
arms of Spain eventually defeated and destroyed this trouble- 
some maiauder. Hut IIoiuc^s brother, Hayradin, succeeding 
to his dominion and nickname of JJarbarossa, extended his 
piratical enteipiises vith more than Horae’s success. Algiers, 
fortified at vast expense by the woik, it was alleged, of 30,000 
Christian slaves, afibided the corsaii’s fleets ample refuge fiom 
any troublesome enemy. A formidable expedition, winch the 
Emperor Chailes V. organised against the corsair, was termi- 
nated by a frightful disaster; and a state avow'udly dependent 
on piracy, and employing its Christian captives as slaves, com 
tinned to menace the trade of the Mcditeiranean. 

Duiing the two centuries and a half, which succeeded the 
expedition of Charles V., the piratical government of Algieis 
was fiequently attacked by the Christian states of Europe, 
Algiers was, on one occasion, reduced to ashes by the French, 
and Its inhabitants were compelled to abstain from their 
piratical pursuits. Hut the gain was never more than tempo- 
rary. I'hc possession of Gibraltar and Minorca by the British, 
indeed, induced the Algerines to treat British shipping with 
a respect which they declined to pay to the vessels of other 
powers. But tlic corsairs of Barbary still scoured the Mediter- 
ranean; the captives, whom they had taken from Christian 
vessels, still languibhcd in captivity in Algiers; and to the 
disgrace of the civilised world, a piratical stale was suffered to 
exist in its very ccntic.^ 

The outbreak of the Revolutionary war facilitated the 
ravages of the Baibnry pirates. England was the only formid- 
able naval power, and tlie defenceless vessels of other countnes 
were exposed to the attacks of the corsairs. But the con- 
clusion of the war ma<le the continuance of these ravages 
intolerable. In the interests of civilisation it was essential 

1 Many people will rccollact that l^rniglc, of Crichton, who hilled Sir Walter 
Scott's gteat-gnintl-unclc in a duel, lied to Spain, and was Ion?; a captive and 
slave III Barbary, See Scott's own account of this m Ins autobiography in 
Lockhart's Life, p« 2. 
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that piracy should be put down ; and it devolved upon Britain^ 
as mistress of the seas, to do the work. But the task which 
It was necessaiy to accomplish was one which even taxed the 
resources of the British navy. I'he city of Algiers is built 
on the noithern slope of a steep tuangulai lull facing the 
Mediterranean In 1815 the summit of the hill, five hundred 
feet above the level of the ocean, was crowned by the Casljah, 
or ancient foitiess of the seas. The town was surrounded 
with a stout wall, strongly fortified. The fortifications on the 
sea front were especially formidable and heavily aimed. A 
long pier, three hundred feet in length, projected into the sea. 
From the end of the pier a semiciicular mole, constructed 
on a ledge of rock, bent in a south- westcily direction towards 
the town. One hundred and twenty yaids fiom the mole, 
and opposite to it, anc^thei small pier piotected the entrance 
to the harbour. The piers, the mole, the rock on which the 
mole stood, the batteiies above the haibour, were lined with 
cannon. Five hundred guns thus defended the sea front of 
the town, and the formidable navy of the Dey of Algiers was 
ready to support the land defences. 

Happily for this country the Mediterranean command was 
held by an officer whose bravery and skill were fully equal 
to the dangers before him. Loid Exmouth, the son of Samuel 
Pellew, the commander of a Dover packet, was born in 1757 ; 
he entered the navy in 1770; and for moic than forty years 
was actively engaged in his profession. He served with dis- 
tinction in every part of the world. Duiing the American 
war his gallant conduct on the gicat inland waters of the 
Western Woild gained him the commendations of his com- 
manding officer and his promotion. 1 1 e participated in General 
Burgoync’s inglorious campaign; and was reluctantly compelled 
to share in the capitulation of Saratoga. When the French 
Revolutionary war broke out he was appointed to the com- 
mand of the Nymph ; and, after a desperate action, captured 
the Cleopatra^ a French frigate. For this exploit he received 
the honour of knightliood and was promoted to the com- 
mand of the Anihusa, He subsequently served in the Inde- 
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fatigahh and in the Tor^mni^ and in each of these vessels 
mci eased the reputation which he had already acquired. His 
appointment to the command in the East Indies leinoved him 
from the theatre in which laurels weie to be chiefly won ; but, 
after the death of Collingwood in i8ir, he received the com- 
mand in the Mediterranean. I'he French, however, were 
too cautious to risk an engagement with the British admiral, 
and the British licet rode in undisputed supremacy over the 
great inland sea. I’ellcw, at the close of the war, received 
the barony of liixinouth, both in recognition of his own services 
and of those of the navy; and, when the niinistiy deteimincd 
to punish the piratical states of Bailxaty, thc}' naturally availed 
themselves of T.oid Exinoulhs sci vices. 

Early in i8i6 iCxmouth was instructed to proceed to the 
several states of Baibary; to lequire them to iccognise the 
cession of the Ionian Islands to Britain; to conclude peace 
with the kingdoms of Saidinia and Naples; and to abolish 
('h*'istian slavery. The Dcy of Algiers readily assented to the 
two tiiSt of these conditions; the Beys of Tripoli and Tunis 
followed the example of the Dey of Algiers; and in addition 
coasented to refrain in future fiom ticating pusoners of war 
as slaves. Kxmouth thereupon returned to Algiers, and endea- 
voured to obtain a .similar concession from the Dey. The Dey 
pleaded that Algiers was .subject to the Ottoman Porte, and 
that slavery could not be abolished without the concunence of 
the Sultan. He consented, however, to send an ambassador 
to Constantinople, in a Biitish frigate, for tlie purpose of 
obtaining the Sultan’s cou.sent to the airangement JCxmouth 
accordingly agreed to a .suspension of hostilities for three 
months, and returned to England to report the result of his 
negotiations. 

Exmouth had haidly set sail for England before an outrage 
was committed by the Algciincs which entirely altered the 
complexion of affairs. Up to this lime the Algeiincs had 
scrupulously respected the British flag. An establishment had 
been fonned at Bona, on the coast of Algiers, for cariying on 
the coral fishery ; and the operations, which were undertaken 
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by Corsican, Italian, and Neapolitan boats, were conducted 
under the protection of the British flag. On May 23, the 
festival of the Ascension, while the crews were preparing to 
hear mass, a gun was suddenly fired fiom the castle, and 2000 
Algerine troops unexpectedly appeared and moved upon the 
fishermen. The whole of the unfortunate men were massacred ; 
the British flag was torn to pieces and trampled under foot ; 
the house of the Biitish vice-consul was pillaged; and the vice- 
consul himself was detained in the town. 

It is uncertain whether this unprovoked attack on some 
defenceless fishermen was actively encouraged by the Dey’s 
government. But the British Government rightly concluded 
that, whethei it were actively encouraged by the Dcy or not, 
it was necessaiy to regard it as a direct afliont which it was 
indispensable to avenge. Loid Exmouth was desiied to obtain 
from the Algerines effectual security for their future peaceful 
conduct; and he was invited to name the force with which 
he would be willing to undertake the reduction of Algiers, 
The experience, which the admiial had gained in his previous 
visit to the Dey, now stood him in good stead. He bad noticed 
the comparatively nairow front which Algiers presented to the 
sea, and he concluded that a small force would operate in this 
narrow space as efficiently as a large one. With this informa- 
tion in his possession he demanded only five ships of the line, 
five frigates, and five. bomb vessels. The ministry was alarmed 
at the moderation of the admiral. There was a tradition at the 
Admiralty that Nelson had himself affirmed the impossibility of 
attacking Algiers with less than twenty-five sail of the line ; and 
the ministry doubted the possibility of Exmouth effecting with 
a small force what Nelson bad declined to undertake without 
a large one. There was this difference, however, between 
the opinions of Nelson and Exmouth : Exmouth had made 
himself personally acquainted with the strength of Algiers ; 
Nelson had only derived his information on the subject from 
the reports of other persons. Exmouth, from his acquaintance 
with the locality, was enabled to convince the ministry of the 
sufficiency of his own estimate. The force which he requiied 
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was rapidly got ready, and before the summer of 1816 was over 
Exmouth set sail for Gibraltar. 

Exmouth leceivcd at Gibraltar a reinfoi cement which he had 
not anticipated Admiral Capellcn, of the Dutch navy, asked 
leave to join in the dangers and honours of the expedition, and 
Exmouth readily assented to the gallant Dutchman’s request 
The reinforcement was not unwelcome. Exmouth, on reaching 
Gibraltar, learned that the Dey was making extraordinary pre* 
paiations against the expected attack. Additional works were 
being rapidly thrown up on both flanks of the town and at the 
entrance of the mole. Forty thousand men had been brought 
down from the interior for the construction and defence of the 
fortifications ; and the Dey openly avowed that he was aware 
of the preparations of the English, and that he was straining 
every nerve to meet them. The British consul had been 
arrested; four officers and fourteen men of the Fromeihetis 
had been also thiown into captivity; and the Dey, by these 
measures, had indicated his resolution to resist the British de- 
mands, and hi^ conviction that he was strong enough to do so. 

Every day’s delay, then, was increasing the strength of Algiers, 
and Exmouth consequently decided on leaving Gibraltar with- 
out delay. Head-winds and calms bafHed his intention, and 
che fleet, which left Gibraltar on the 14th of August, notwith- 
standing the exertions of its commander, did not reach Algiers 
before daybreak on the 27th of August. A calm rested on the 
surface of the deep. I'heic was not wind enough to move the 
ships towards the town; and Exmouth seized the opportunity 
of despatching an officer in a boat to deliver an ultimatum to 
the Dey. The principal demands which Exmouth had been 
instructed to make were four: first, the immediate surrender 
of all Chnstian slaves without ransom ; second, the restitution 
of the money which had been paid for the ransom of some 
Sardinian and Neapolitan captives ; third, a solemn declaration 
from the Dey that be would, in future wars, treat all prisoners 
according to the usages of European nations ; and fourth, the 
conclusion of peace with the Netherlands on the same terms as 
those on which it was concluded with tlie English, 
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It was nearly two o’clock in the afternoon when the boat 
which Exmouth had despatched with his demand, was obseived 
returning from the harbour. A signal was flying from hei that 
no answci had been received fiom the Dey. A light sea-breeze 
had in the meanwhile spiung up; and the fleet, animated into 
motion, bore down under a press of sail on the city Exmouth 
himself, on board the Queen C/zarlot/e, led the way towaids 
the mole, and anchored within a pistol-shot of the enemy^s 
batteries. Admiral Capellen, on the Melampus^ took up his 
position off the southern battenes, Admiial Milne, in the 
Impregnable^ Exmouth’s second in command, closed the 
British line 

A profound silence prevailed on both sides. The Algerines 
permitted the ships to move into their stations. The Biitish 
reseived their fire till they could deliver it with full effect. A 
crowd of spectators watched the ships from the shoie; and 
Exmouth waved his hat to them to move and save themselves 
from the flie They had not the piudence to avail themselves 
of his timely warning, A signal shot was fired by the Algeiines 
from the mole. The Queen Charlotte leplied by delivering 
her entile broadside. Five hundred men were struck down by 
the fust discharge. In a few minutes the batteries on the mole- 
bead were silenced, and the Queen Charlotte was enabled to 
turn her attention to another part of the fortifications. 

The battle, which thus began at two o’clock in the afternoon, 
continued till ten o’clock in the evening. By that time half 
Algiers had been destroyed ; the whole of the Algerine navy 
liad been burned ; and, though a few of the enemy’s batteries 
still maintained a casual fire, the principal fortifications were 
crumbling ruins ; the majority of the guns were dismounted. 
The British and Dutch fleets had done their work, and it was 
time to withdraw them fiom the annoyance of a dio])ping fire. 
Happily, too, the wind favoured the witlidrawal of the allied 
fleet In hot countries the wind blows from the sea to the 
land in the daytime, because the land, heated by the sun’s rays, 
warms and raises the air, producing a vacuum which the cool 
sea breeze fills. After sunset, hov\e\er, the sea retains its heat 
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longer than the eaith, and the wind therefore blows from the 
land to the ocean. Exmouth had calculated on the sea-breeze 
to assist him in his attack , he had relied on the land-breeze to 
facilitate his retreat ; and the light wind, which had sprung up 
after sundown, enabled him to withdraw his vessels from the 
range of the enemy’s batteries. Safe fiom molestation, they 
could temporarily repair their losses, and piepare, should further 
action be necessary, foi a renewal of the contest. 

The work, however, had been already done so completely 
that no renewal of the contest was possible. “ For your atro- 
cities at Bona on defenceless Chiistians,” wiote h^xmouth to 
the Dey, and for your unbecoming disregaid to the demands 
I made yesterday, the fleet undei my orders has given you a 
signal chastisement by the total destruction of your navy, 
storehouses and arsenal, with half youi batteiies. As England 
does not war for the destruction of cities, I am unwilling to 
visit your personal cruelties upon the inoffensive inhabitants 
of the country, and I therefore offer you the same terms of 
peace which I conveyed to you yesteiday in my sovereign’s 
name : without the acceptance of these terms you can have no 
peace with h^ngland. If you receive this offer as you ought, 
you will fire thiec guns j and I shall consider your not making 
this signal a refusal, and shall lenew my operations at my own 
convenience.” The fleet awaited the issue of this message in 
anxious expectation. I'hrcc hours elapsed before the three 
shots, fired in succession, announced the Dey’s unconditional 
assent to the British ultimatum. On the first day of September 
Exmouth had the satisfaction of acquainting his Government 
with the liberation of all the slaves in the city of Algieis, and 
the restitution of the money paid since the commencement 
of the year by the Neapolitan and Sardinian Governments for 
the redemption of slaves. 

Chronologically the expedition to Algiers took place within 
the period with which this history is concerned. But tlie 
bombardment of Algiers forms rather the sequel of the period 
of war which desolated Europe from 1792 to 1815 than the 
prelude to the period of peace which was won by tlie crowning 
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victoiy of Waterloo. Algiers would never have been per- 
mitted to exist as the pest and scourge of the civilised world, 
if the great nations of l^urope had not been more intent on 
their own quarreh than on preserving the seas from the rapa- 
city of piratical maraudeis. When peace was signed it was no 
longer possible to allow the states of Larbary to continue their 
lawless depredations; and the nation which was virtually 
mistress of the seas was compelled for its own credit to put 
down the robbers by whom the ocean highways were infested. 
Exmouth's expedition was then unavoidable ; but the manner 
in which it was undertaken, and the courage and promptitude 
with which it was carried out, afford remarkable pioofs of the 
strength of the British navy and of the hardihood of Biitish 
sailois. Algiers had the reputation of extiaordinary strength, 
yet Exmouth had the courage to attack it with a force which 
even men accustomed to the deeds of the British navy con- 
ceived inadequate. His courage was justified by the result. 
It was on the 23rd of May that the outrage at Bona was com- 
mitted : on the 27th of August it was signally avenged. In 
the ninety-five days, which intervened between these two 
dates, the news of the outrage had been brought to England ; 
the expedition under Exmouth had been determined on ; its 
organisation bad been completed; it had sailed and aa’om- 
plished its object. Rarely before had a signal insult been so 
swiftly avenged. The woild understood from the blow that 
Britain could strike swiftly and strike hard A new leaf was 
added to the wreath with which her arms were already crowned ; 
a new chapter was added to the history of the British navy. 

In one other particular, moreover, the expedition to Algiers 
gained fresh honours for this country. Britain was, in one 
sense, the nation which had the least interest in terminating 
jthe lawless ravages of the state.s of Barbary. Her strength 
on the seas had won for her standard a respect which the 
Algerine corsairs paid to the flag of no other power. The 
pirates of Africa inflicted less injury on her commerce than 
on the trade of other nations. Yet Britain voluntarily under 
took the work which other countries were still more interested 
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in perfoiming She recognised that her position, as mistress 
of tlie seas, made it her duty to maintain the police of the 
ocean; and at her own chaige, without solicitation, without 
recompense, she hurled her fleet against the stiongest of Mus- 
sulman foitic'^ses. The loss which she sustained was con- 
siderable; but It was trifling w^hen it was weighed against the 
consequences of the achievement. One hundred and twenty- 
eight men were killed and 690 wounded on boaid the British 
fleet; the Dutch lost 13 killed and 52 wounded Every 
death on the field of battle is a subject for regret. It is but 
poor comfoit to those who nioiun to assuie them that their 
mourning is shaiccl by only a few others. J>ut it is impossible 
to deny that the saciifice of 150 lives was only a light price 
to pay for the permanent dehveiy of the Mediterranean fiom 
the scourge of piracy. Eveiy Biitish life lost at Algiers won 
the immediate libeiation of twenty Christian slaves, and spared 
in future years other Christians from the horrors of slavery. 

Nor, amidvSt the congratulations which followed the victory, 
w^as it possible to avoid satisfaction at the circumstances under 
which it had been achieved. The cause of Christianity had 
again united the British and the Dutch; and the flags of 
Britain and Holland had shared the dangers of the battle and 
the gloncs of the victoiy. Situation, icligion, tradition, and 
taste pointed to a firm alliance between Holland and J^ngland. 
Both of them wore placed on the noith- western frontier of 
Europe. Both of them had accepted the tenets of the Re- 
formed faith. Both of them had stood in arms to resist the 
ambition of Catholic Spain. England had on one memorable 
occasion obtained a king from Holland. The Dutch and 
English shared between them the carrying trade of Europe. 
Yet, though Holland and England had so many grounds for 
close alliance, Pmgland and Holland had too frequently been 
engaged in waifaie with each other. Tho keen rivalry, which 
had animated the fleets of Blake and Van Tromp, was recollected 
by the sailors of the Batavian republic. Holland ranged her- 
self on the .side of France; and the Dutch and English again 
contended for the mastery of the seas. The expedition to 

VOli. 1. 0 
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Algiers had the mciit of effacing the lecollcctions of the long 
war. The glorious success, gained by the Dutch and English 
combined fleets, obliteialed the tiaditions of Campeidown and 
WalcherenA 

There was one other point in which the expedition to Algieis 
was important It was a new mark of the increasing prostration 
of the Mussulman powei. The Mohammedans had for cen- 
turies been expelled from Western Europe; but they weie still 
foimidable in the Westcui Mediterranean. ExmoutlVs victory 
imposed new limits on their power. The crescent retiied 
before the cross; and the followers of Mohammed ceased 
to be a terror to Christian merchantmen. Tlie victory which 
was thus gamed fonned only a single link in a long series of 
events. The decline and fall of the Mussulman race was as 
gradual as its rise. The history of the Mohammedan power 
may, indeed, be compared with the familiar changes m the 
luminary which the Mohammedans have chosen as the symbol 
of their race. 1'he crescent, which was emblematical of their 
progress, also foieboded their decay. The light of the waning 
moon grows fainter and fainter ns it is overtaken by the god 
of the coming day; and the splendour of Mohammedan civili- 
sation paled beneath the rays of European progress. Will it 
be ultimately extinguished in the full sunlight of a Christian 
and civilised world ? 

1 Ann, Reg,, 1816 , Hist,, pp. 97-105 ; Chron.. pp. 230 -243, AHnon’s Uht, 
pJMnroJ^e, vo). i, pp. 136-155, Life oflord Hxmouth, pp. 294-385. 



CHAPTER III. 

OPINION IN /Sij. 

The reign of George III. will always be lemarkable for the 
development of British industiy and British trade. The ability 
and ingenuity of a few great men placed new re- Kn^^ush 
sources at the disposal of the nation ; and, by sub- 
stituting the steam-engine for the hand of man, the road for 
the track, and the canal for the road, increased a hundredfold 
the resouices of the country, and its capacity for industrial 
enterpnse. It is questionable whether great wealth and great 
prospeiity are favourable to the cultivation of litcratuie, science, 
and art. This country, at any rate, has become much wealthier 
since the days of Elizabeth. But it has failed to produce a 
second Shakespeare. 

The almost unanimous verdict of competent critics has pro- 
nounced the most brilliant eia of English literature to have 
commenced with the age of Elizabeth and to have closed with 
that of Anne, The century and a half which is embiaced in 
this period produced the two greatest masters of the English 
language— Shakespeare and Milton. But other writers, some 
of whom were hardly inferior to these, dignified this golden 
period of English literature. Spenser, Sidney, Beaumont, 
Fletcher, Marlowe, Ben Jonson, Raleigh, Bacon, Cowley, 
Sclden, Clarendon, Bunyan, Butler, Defoe, Dryden, Swift, 
Addison, Steele, Pope, and Bolingbroke, in various ways 
illustrated and enriched the noble language of their common 
country. A circumstance, with which they had no direct con- 
nection themselves, stereotyped the expressions which they 
used. The Bible was translated into English at the time at 
which Shakespeare was writing. The Reformation placed the 
work in the hands of every Englishman who could read. The 
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language of the Bible became the language of the nation ; the 
expiessions which its translators used became a part and parcel 
of English speech. An ordinary person can hardly icad the 
pre-Reformation wiiteis without a glossaiy. No one lequires a 
key to enable him to appreciate the beauties of the Elizabethan 
dramatist or to understand Raleigh’s “ History of the World” 
Success m any line of life usually leads to imitation. Where 
one man achieves fame, a hundred others think that they may 
become equally famous. Biimingham waie has in every age 
been foisted on a credulous public; and ‘^Irummageiii ” has 
appeared in spurious literature and ait ncnily as frequently as 
in spurious silver and gold. The scholais oi Raphael imitated 
with matchless fidelity the finish of their master; and an un- 
critical age, enchanted with the beauty of their pigments, for- 
bore to notice then want of originality and power. JCxactly 
the same thing occurred m litciature m the eighteenth century. 
Bew writers, indeed, had the hardihood to imitate the inuigeiy 
of Shakespeare, the diction of Milton, or the vigour of Dryden. 
But a dozen writers succeeded in copying the rhythmical t .x- 
cellence of Pope. Though, however, they caught the tiif k of 
Pope’s style, they failed to imitate the vigour of his language. 
Churchill, the most successful of them all, attacked with power 
and venom some of the vices of his time. But the ** Rosciad ” 
ranks as a poem below the “ Dunciad.” Pope’s other imitators 
hardly attained an equal degree of merit; and the reigns of 
the two fiist Georges were not remarkable for the contributions 
made to English literature. 

** Augustus still sutvives in Maio’.s strain, 

And Sperjser'b verso prolongs IClim's reign. 

Great George’s acts let tuneful Cibber sing, 

For nature formed tlie poet for the king/’ 

During the first seventy years of the eighteenth century, 
loidiaouia! the literature of I’.ritain gradually declined from the 
theffir* high position which it had occupied in the reign of 
efehtMmU Anne ; but, during the latter portion of this period, 
MMBty. tjjg gradual decadence of imaginative literature was 
accompanied with a remarkable development of reasoning, in 
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vestigation, and research. The foremost thinkers of the time 
were no longer satisfied with accepting the theoiies which their 
piedeccs^ois had veneiated as auoms, and the boldest inquiries 
were freely pushed into evciy branch of human knowledge. 
This intellectual activity was equally visible in England and 
Scotland. In physical science, Scotland produced Black and 
Hutton; England, Priestley and Cavendish; Scotland the land 
of his biith, England the countiy of his adoption, have an 
equal claim to the merit of John Hunter’s profound investi- 
gations into the structure of men and animals. The glory 
attaching to the great inventions of the period belongs equally 
to the two countnc-) England produced the machines which 
revolutionised eveiy branch of the textile industiy ; a Scotchman 
elaborated the motive power, without which these inventions 
would have been deprived of half their value. 

The investigations which were made by Black, Priestley, 
and Cavendish in physical science; the knowledge of the 
anatomy of the lower forms of animals which John Hunter 
succeeded m acquiring, and the foundations which Hutton 
laid of the modern science of geology, had ultimately a pio* 
digious effect on the thinking portion of British men and 
women. This effect will, however, be more conveniently con- 
sidered in connection with the great leligious movement which 
commenced towaids the close of the first half of the nineteenth 
century, and which was in reality the leactiou of the more 
superstitious portion of the community against the free thought 
which scientific investigation had pioduced For the present, 
therefore, it is unnecessary to refer any further to the purely 
scientific investigations of the eigliLccnth century. But the 
same intellectual activity which animated Priestley and Black, 
characterised also another class of thinkers, who exercised an 
enormous influence on the minds of succeeding gcneiations. 
The decade in which Black was born gave birth to Adam 
Smith; and Adam Smith may be said to have 
changed the whole theory of government, and in 
this way to have contributed more than any other person to 
the great revolutions of the nineteenth centuiy. 
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At the time of Adam Smith’s biith, the foieniost statesmen 
and thinkers weie of opinion that a legislature by wise laws 
could exercise a beneficial influence on its country's foi tunes. 
The political aiithmeticians of the pievious century had adopted 
the erroneous notion that the piecious metals, the most useless 
of all commodities, were the sole sources of wealth. In their 
view, a country could not be prosperous unless its expoits 
showed a balance over its imports, which the foieigneis had 
to pay for in gold. The acceptance of this theory logically 
led to the artificial encouragement of the export tr.ide, and 
to the aitificial discouragement of the import trade. The 
first object was attained by the grant of bounties on the expoit 
of articles of British produce, the second by the imposition of 
import duties on articles of foieign produce. Both courses 
pioved equally fatal to the home consumer, since tlic price 
of every commodity m common use was laised by the system ; 
in the long run they were equally fatal to the capitalist, since 
they induced him to invest his capital in undertakings which 
did notthiive naturally on the soil of Bntain, but which had 
to be fostered, like tropical plants, by artificial methods. 

Indirectly, the conclusions of the political aritlmicticians 
were even more disastrous. If every article of foreign produce 
had to be paid for by a sacrifice of British wealth, it natu- 
rally followed that the welfare of the nation depended on its 
being self-supporting. It seemed necessary, tlierefore, that the 
country should grow at least as much corn as it consumed* 
It was obvious that moic land would be cultivated, and more 
corn would be grown, if the price of grain were high than if 
it were low ; and a series of laws was in consequence passed 
to discourage the importation of foieign com, and to raise the 
price of British corn. I’hc same chain of reasoning induced 
politicians to conclude that the welfare of the country depended 
on labour being cheap. If wages rose, the British manufketurer 
would compete on less favourable terms with the foreigner. 
Cheap labour and dear com were, therefore, the misenible 
objects which every patriot was bound to desire. 

A creed of this sort was naturally acceptable to the ruling 
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classes, lo whom it wms addressed They wcic not likely to 
question conclusions which increased then rent lolls and raised 
their impoitaiice. They willingly accepted the w^elcome doc- 
trine, and pushed the theories of the political aritiimeticians 
to their logical extreme. I'or the sake of securing a favoui- 
able balance on the foreign tiade of the country, they undei- 
took to interfeie m the commonest affairs of life. They 
endeavoured to legulate the clothes w'hich the liMiig should 
wear, and the shiouds in which the dead should be buried 
The Irish weie to devote themselves to linen goods, the 
English were to hove a monopoly of the woollen trade, pure 
cotton goods w^ere not to be worn, and Fiencdi silks weie 
to be confj.scated at the instance of any informer. When 
Icgislatois thus attempted to logulate the oidinary details of 
domestic life, they natuially cained their principles into larger 
concerns. I'hc canying trade was to be confined to British 
ships; British ships were to be manned by British crews; 
capitalists were only to charge specified rates of interest for 
the use of their capital; every one entering a trade was to 
undeigo an apprenticeship. The direct interference of the 
legislature >vas, m short, visible in eveiy affair of life, and the 
time of Parliament was occupied with regulating the conditions 
on which every tiade and every industry should be conducted. 

The minute regulations which were in consequence made 
in every branch of industry would undoubtedly have malci laliy 
interfered with the development of British tiade, which sub- 
sequently occurred. At the time, however, at which the great 
inventions of Watt and Arkwright were being perfected, Adam 
Smith was engaged on the profound investigations which he 
made into the true causes of the wealth of nations. It was 
the object of the “Wealth of Nations” to prove that the 
economical conclusions which had been universally accepted 
in the world were erroneous. Wealth, the author showed, 
was produced by labour, or— -which is really the same thing 
—by capital, which is the accumulation ot previous labour. 
I’he labourer and the capitalivSi weie better judges than the 
State of the industries in which their capital and labour might 
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most usefully be employed; and all intcifercncc with theii 
fieedom was Iheicfore unncccssaiy and objectionable. The 
favouiable balance of tiade, which political aiithmeticians had 
been intent on securing, was an objc^'t with which legislators 
had nothing to do. Importance had only been attached to 
It because the political arithmeticians had fixed their attention 
on the foreign trade of the nation, and had ovei looked the 
inteinal or domestic trade, which was of more impoitance and 
a surer source of wealth. I’he chief rule of legislation should 
be to leave men to themselves. Every man was the best judge 
of his own inteiests, and what was true of each man taken 
singly was tiue also of any body of men in the nation. 

I’he conclusions which Adam Smith thus exprtissod in the 

Wealth of Nations’’ entirely subverted the ideas which had 
previously been fashionable. Piotection had been the natuial 
result of the doctiine, which had been taught by Adam Smith’s 
predecessors. Fice trade wus the logical c'onseciuence of the 
new teaching. The change was so great that the nuiicis, whic.h 
had ripened into maturity imdei the influence of the old ulea.s, 
were unable to gtasp the full foice of the new gospel. Fox, 
who in every respect was one of the most liberal of his genera- 
tion, declared that the “Wealth of Nations” was “plausible 
and inconclusive;” Tory statesmen, like Lord Idlenlioiough, 
thought the book so dull that they were absolutely unable to 
read it;^ even Lord John Russell, m one of his early essays, 
pronounced political economy “an awful thing.” but, as a 
rule, the younger men, whose convictions on econoinical sub- 
jects were not already stereotyped, were unable to resist the 
reasoning and the authority of the gieat Scotch thinker. 'J'he 
impression which the “Wealth of Nations” made upon them 
may be understood even now by any young politician, who, 
nursed amidst Conservative tiaditious, and trained amirlst the 
Conservative surroundings of a great English public school, 
ventures, on the threshold of his career, before his convictions 
are confirmed, to open the “Wealth of Nations.” 'The great 
truths, which will then dawn upon him for the first time, may 
1 Romilly, vol. hi, p, 5 a ; C\4chci*lcr* vol, n, p. 7 ;. 
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possibly lead to no immediate change in his habits or in his 
proiesbcd opinir»ns ; but they aviU slowly and surely induce a 
tram of thought, which will gradually undcimine the faith of 
Ills bo)hood , and leplace it with a bioader and a more gene- 
rous creed. I’lic light, which may thus break on any youthful 
lory now, dawmed a century ago on the lismg generation. 
Statesmen, like Pitt, immediately perceived the importance 
of the truths which were thus levcaled to them; other men, 
with less ability than Pitt, moic gradually adopted the con- 
clusions which the leading intellects of their own age accepted 
as axioms ; and a generation, in consequence, arose prepared 
to dispute the doctiines on w'iiich then fathers and foiefathers 
had acted, and to embrace the novel principles of free trade. 

The “Wealth of Nations” was ]iublished in 1776 At the 
lime of Its publication Adam Smith was fifty-three years old. 
In the same year a much younger man, destined to exercise 
a considerable influence, ])ublished anonymously in London, 
a “Fragment on (Joveinment.” Jeremy Bentham, j„emy 
the author of this essay, was born in 1748. En- i^entbam. 
dowed with precocious talents, his education was completed 
at a period of life when the serious study of most men is only 
beginning. He took his B.A. degree in 1763, when he was 
fifteen, and at once commenced to study for the Ban His 
own ability, and the interest of his fathen-who was a solicitor 
— pointed to his success in his profession. But Bentham had 
no inclination towards its active duties. While he was passing 
through Oxford, Black.stone had been deli vciing the famous 
lectures which were afterwards published in the “ Commentaries 
on the Laws of li)ngland” Mere boy that he was, Bentham 
satisfied himself that he detected some fallacies in Blackstone’s 
reasoning. The experience which he gained, and the informa- 
tion which he acquired, while he was studying for the Bar, 
confirmed these views, and induced him in 1776 to publish 
bis “Fragment on Government” 

The “Fragment on Government^' was suggested by a well- 
known passage in the “ Commcntaiics,” in which Blackstone 
had consideied the various forms of government which the 
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woild had known j had dwelt on the peculiar excellences of 
the English Constitution ^ and had declared that it was the 
right and the duty of the supreme power to make laws Een- 
tham, in his admirably reasoned leply, showed that Blackstone's 
loose language had, in reality, no meaning \\hatever. Govern- 
ments rest on no other foundation than their utility; their 
so-called right to make laws depends on the utility ot the laws 
tiiey make; the obedience of the subject is again a question 
of utility , and “ it is allowable and incumbent on eveiy man, 
as well on the score of duty as of interest, to enter into mea- 
sures of lesistance when, according to the best calculation he 
is able to make, the probable mischiefs of resistance (speaking 
with lespect to the community in general) appear less to him 
than the probable mischiefs of submission/' ^ 

A woik, containing views of this description, and boldly 
grappling with the greatest legal wnter of the day, naturally 
attracted considerable attention. It was ‘‘ variously attiibutcd 
to Lord Mansfield, i.ord Camden, and Lord Ashburton,”*'* 
But exception was roundly taken to the novel doctrine of 
utility. It is a dangerous doctrine, said Wedderburn, among 
others. Yes, leplied Bcntham, it is dangcious; but it is 
dangerous only to those who profit from a system of govern- 
ment which is not founded on the great principle of utility. 
“In a government, which had for its end the greatest happi- 
nc.ss of the greatest number, Alexander Wcddcibun. iiiight 
have been Attorney-General and then C'hancellor. But he 
would not have been Attorney-General with 5,000 a year, 
nor Chancellor with a Peerage, and with 500 sinecures at his 
disposal under the name of Ecclesiastical Benefices, besides 
ct cetcras.”^ Though, however, Bentham gave this reply to 
Wedderburn, Wedderburn's atta<‘k induced him to alter his 
definition. In his “Principles of Morals and Legislation,” in 
which this reply to Wedderburn appeared as a note, instead 
of referring everything to utility, he based his system on the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. The same principle 

1 Bculliam's tVorlis, Kdinb. 1B43, vol j, p. 887. 

* Emydopmdia Bniattnicn, * iJeulhani^ vol. t, p. 3. 
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had been advocated by Bcccaria in Italy, by I^^odin in France, 
and by Hutcheson and Priestley m this country; but it had 
never been made, as it was Benthain’s object to make it, the 
keystone of a system of juris; >rudenced To Bentham’s exact 
mind there was probably no difference between the definition 
which he thus adopted and the one which he discarded- “ That 
is usefuV’ so he wide, “which taking all things and all persons 
into consideration leaves a balaiK'o ot happiness,” But though, 
in Bentham’s logical mind, the change of a phiase made no 
difference m his argument, the alteration made his meaning 
much more intelligible to his readeis, and “the greatest happi- 
ness ” principle secured a popularity which the utility principle 
would probably have never enjoyed. 

Bentham’s labours were directed to secure the reconsti uction 
of the whole system of jui ispuidence. J 1 e applied the principle 
of utility to every subject in succession, endeavouring in each 
of them, not merely to point out the faults which he detected, 
but to explain the manner in which they should be remedied 
in accoidanr'e with his principle. Benlham, therefore, at the 
close of the eighteenth centuiy, was doing for jurisprudence 
what Adam Smith liad already done for commerce. Bentham’s 
works, however, never enjoyed the popularity of Adam Smith’s, 
because the nuijoniy of them were not written in the clear style 
of the great Scotch philosopher, Bentbam’s earlier essays, 
indeed, are models of exactness of language and purity of 
style ; but, in his later works, in his efforts to be exact he is 
occasionally obscure. He uses words, which he is at pains to 
define, but whifih ordinary readers hardly understand. He 
woukl himself have replied that he did not write for ordinary 
readers, and that he did not care to be read by those who 
would not lake the trouble to appieciate his meaning. Ibe 
teacher, however, who will not descend to the level of his 
disciples will always incur the danger of thinning his school. 
If it be worth while to write at all, it is certainly worth while 

s For IhttclK'von'.s rliunj^ito ih« greatt'st lijippnu’ss principle, Mr. Leslie 
Rtofjheii's liUiofy itf Thought ^ vvU ii. p. Oi, note. For Bodin's, setf 

Mr* Motley's AWiert//, vol. si. p, 147, 
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to render the meaning of words as plain and clear as it is 
possible to make it. 

The obscurity of some of Bentham’s later works prol^nbly 
accounts for the circumstance that, while the majoiity of man- 
kind have long ago accepted most of his opinions, they have 
not given their originator the credit of them. Every one 
associates free trade with Adam Smith ; but few people attri- 
bute the refoim of the criminal code or the alteiation of the 
Poor Laws to Bentham. The degree of ciedit, however, which 
Bentham has obtained is immaterial. The point for observa- 
tion lies in the circumstance that, five and twenty yeais befoie 
the close of the eighteenth century, two gieat thinkers in Scot- 
land and England were almost simultaneously questioning the 
system on which the British Government was founded, and 
the policy which it had constantly puisued. The views, which 
Smith and Bentham thus propounded, were almost immediately 
accepted by some of the younger and more generous of then 
fellow-countrymen. Yet, notwithstanding their acceptance, 
they made no impression on the Icgislaluie. At the period 
at which this history opens ncaily foity years had passed since 
the publication of these works. Yet the old commercial 
system, which Adam Smith had attacked, still fiouiishcd. The 
old views, which Jeremy Bentham had proved erroneous, still 
animated the legislature. 

The circumstance appeals, at first .sight, more remarkable, 
because the earlier years of Pitt's administration were dis- 
Thewacuon tinguishcd by a disposition to adopt a wiser system. 

In negotiating a commercial licaty with PYance, 
Sfthc^Jew showed his appreciation of Adam Smith. In 

teaching supporting Parliamentary Kefoim ho displayed an 
inclination to accetit the “utility" doctrine. Up to 1790 
everything pointed to the gradual adoption of the novel 
principles which Adam Smith and Bentham had ajiplicd to 
legislation. 'I'hc happy promise, which was thus given to 
the nation, was almost immediately afterwards broken. The 
circumstances under which it was broken are familiar to nearly 
every one. The gross abuses which permeated every depart- 
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merit of government in France led to the great social con- 
vulsion, which IS known m history as the Fi ench Revolution. 
An infuriated people, suddenly emancipating themselves from 
an oppressive tyianny, and finding themselves in possession 
of an almost uncontrolled power, were burned into excesses 
which it was impossible to defend. The horror which was 
thus created produced a reaction in Biitain. Contemporary 
politicians took their stand on old traditions, and refused to 
receive any new doctrine. The great convulsion, in short, 
which delivered France for ever from some of the woist 
features of its government, condemned Biitain for another 
genet ation to submit to the abuses of the old system. 

Ihuke was, of course, the prominent icpresentative of this 
reaftion. A statesman, whose whole career had been dis- 
tinguished by admirable efforts to reform and enlighten every 
depaitment of the Government, was so shocked at the course 
which Revolution had taken in France as to modify his old 
opinions, to sacrifice his old friends, and to support a system 
which in other times he had resolutely opposed. It is im- 
matoiial foi the piesent purpose to considei whether, in 1791, 
Iluike's gieat intellect had or had not been weakened by 
affliction and disease.^ In this place Huikc is mcicly legarded 
as the leading spokesnun of an influential portion of the 
nation. The feelings which Burke expressed in Parliament 
wcie largely shared by other classes. They influenced the 
thoughts, the habits, and the writings of Englishmen for twenty 
years; and thus continued for the whole of that period the 
remarkable reaction which commenced with the outbreak of 
the French Revolution. 

It is possible to trace the violence of the storm, which was 
thus raised, in nearly every branch of English literature. Up 
to the outbreak of the French Revolution, Smith and Benthani 
had been calmly examining the various questions of policy 
and government with which they were occupied. After the 
outbreak of the Revolution, none but the steadiest thinkers 

i Most peoplt' wiU recollect Buckle's beautiful apology for Burke ou tlua 
score,— ///jr. 0/ vol, u p. 476, 
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were able to preseive their equilibiium, and political .writeis 
were hurried eithei, like Burke, into a violent attack on the 
change in France ; or, like Paine and Godwin, into as violent 
an attack on the things which were held specially sacied. 
Amidst the excitement of the moment the gravest thinkers 
became partisan wiiteis. It was, in such circumstances, in« 
evitable that men, like Paine and Godwin, should rush into 
a defence of the events which Burke so uncompromisingly 
attacked, and that they should propose to reconstruct society 
on new principles. But the doctrines of these writers only 
inn eased the honor with which the Revolution was already 
regarded by the more influential section of British society. 
By attacking the traditions, which had hitheito been legarded 
with an unfailing reverence, Godwin appeared to be loosening 
the bands by which society was held together By coarsely 
assailing the books of Scripture, Paine seemed to be destroying 
the basis on which leligion was founded The “Political 
Justice ” of the one author, the “ Age of Reason ” of the other, 
thus intensified the reaction against the jirinciplcs which they 
sufiported, and convinced the nation of the necessity of com- 
bating a revolution which Burke had condemned and which 
Pitt was atta<'king.'^ 

For some years, then, after the French Revolution broke 
out, the passions, by which men of all classes were agitated, 
piovcd unfavourable cither for patient inquiry or for careful 
thought The recollection of republican excesses was, how- 
ever, gradually effaced amidst the stirring events by which 
the Revolution was succeeded ; and men, forgetting the ex- 
travagances of Godwin and i‘aine, weio able again to devote 
themselves to speculation and research. Towards the close 
of the eighteenth century Malthns published hi$ essay on 
The intensity of the leaction, which accordingly occuned, may be measured 
by the circumstance that Pame’s “ Kiglits of Man” formed the giound oi his 
prosecution for high tica&on; and that the book is even now spoken of as 
k it were detestable or dangerous. It may be safely aHirmed that, li the 
lUghts of Man ” were published now, the book would be universally regarded 
as a singularly able pfditical treatise, always admirable m manner, and almost 
always unobjectionable m matter. The "Age of Reason/' however, fs a vtiy 
different book. 
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the Principles of Population.” All animals, he showed, 
had a tendency to inciease at a rate of geometrical 
progression. Their food conld not be increased ^ 
at a greater rate than that of arithmetical progression. A 
thousand persons, doubling their numbers in every quarter 
of a century, would multiply to 16,000 in a hundred years. 
Their food, during the same pciiod, would be increased four- 
fold. It was impossible, therefore, for man to go on multiply- 
ing at the natural rate of inciease The multiplication was 
checked by preventive and pO'^itive checks. In the early 
stages of society, the positive checks of famine, war, and disease 
were in operation In the later stages, puideiitial considera- 
tions, which hlalthus regaided as picventivc checks, pioduced 
the same effects It followed from this reasoning that the 
most populous countries were not necessauly the happiest; 
and that the men who refrained fiom marrying might possibly 
be as good citizens as those who married and had large 
families. These views were received with a burst of indigna- 
tion at the time at which they were first published. Starving 
curates, with large families of starving children, had no patience 
with a writer who ascribed their misfortunes to their own im- 
providence. Employers of labour, whose interests depended 
on the continuance of low wages, resulting from an overstocked 
labour market, objected to a philosophy which pointed to 
an era of dear labour. Even subsequent generations, com- 
pelled to accept Malthus’s conclusions, have hardly forgiven 
the writer, who has convinced them against their will; and 
ignorant people still speak of Malthusian philosophy as if there 
was something shocking about it. 

Ricardo’s great work was published nearly twenty years after 
the Principles of Population.’^ Ricardo was of Jewish extrac- 
tion, and engaged during some years of his life in 
commercial pursuits. He embraced, however, the 
doctrines of Christianity, and scaled his allegiance to his new 
faith by marrying a Christian. Amassing a laige fortune in 
business, he decided on exchanging commerce for politics, 
and entered the House of Commons as member for the Irish 
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borough of Portailington. The position, which he gained 
there, will be seen m later chapters of this work. The present 
chapter is only conceined with his contributions to political 
economy. Malthus had addressed himself to a problem which 
Adam Smith had not noticed. Ricardo had the meat of cor- 
recting one of the few defects in the “Wealth of Nations.” 
Adam Smith had concluded that the price of corn was depen- 
dent on three things — the w^es of labour, the profits of the 
farmer, and the rent of land. The doctrine had been doubted 
at the time by Hume, the historian, and Anderson, the well- 
known author of the “History of Commerce.” But these 
doubts were forgotten, and Adam Smith’s conclusions wore 
generally accepted, till their erroneous nature was finally 
demonstrated by Ricardo Rent is, in reality, the surplus 
profit which any given land, either from the convenience of its 
situation or from the fcitihty of its soil, yields over the worst 
land in cultivation. The worst land in cultivation pays no 
rent. This conclusion is now accepted by all icasonable men, 
Cn i8r6 it had not been realised by even the foiemost thinkers 
of the age. 

At the close of the great war, then, four thinkers of unusual 
power had demonsUated the falsity of the old doctiines which 
politicians of all classes had previously accepted. Adam 
Smith, the greatest of the four, had exposed the follies of 
the old system of protection. Jeremy Bcntliam had, almost at 
the same time, attacked the whole system of jurisprudence. 
Twenty years afterwards Malthus had, for the first time, 
explained the principles which govern the multiplication of 
mankind ; while, at a still later date, Ricardo had expounded 
the tnie theories of Rent. I'he conclusions of all these great 
writers had been unfavourable to the system, which the govern* 
ing classes had hitherto pursued, and to the influence of the 
landed interest Adam Smith had exposed the folly of protect- 
ing any one class at the expense of others. Bentham, carr>ing 
the principle into jurisprudence, had based his polity on the 
greatest happiness of the greatest number. Malthus’s reason- 
ing had pointed to a preference for denr wages ; and Ricardo 
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had rej^resented the landlords as monopolists, nupropriating 
the surplus piofits of the soil. These great tuiihs, authori- 
tatively piopounded foi the fust time, were generally accepted 
by the younger portion of the nation I'hcir iniluence may 
be clearly tiaced in the legislation of the succeeding thiity 
yeais ; and the history of Britain, duiing this period, cannot be 
thoroughly understood by any one who omits to notice the im- 
pression which these four men had made on the minds which 
were npening into manhood at the conclusion of the war. 

The conditions, which chaiacterised the philoso])lucal writ 
ings of the age under review^, were also visible in other bianchcs 
of contemporaiy literature. Up to the period in 
which Adam Smith was wilting, the history of 
Britain had never been related by a British historian Hume 
and Robertson supplied the deficiency : the former relating the 
annals of the English; the latter, in his shorter history, the 
fortunes of the Scottish nation. ^I'he example, which these 
writers affoided, was soon followed; and Gibbon produced 
the work which most competent judges still regard as the 
greatest history in the luiglish language, (ribbon wrote m the 
same generation as Hume; but there is a broad distinction 
between the ticatment of theii subjects by these two authors. 
Hume, the earlier of the two, desired to write a classiciil work. 
He completed his task in a period which made elaborate re- 
search impossible; and his history, excellent as a work of art, 
does not display any particular desire, on its author^s part, to 
investigate and analyse original authorities.^ Gibbon, on the 
contrary, before he attempted his history decided on review- 
ing the Latin classics under the four divisions of historians, 
poets, orators, and philosophers, in a chronological scries from 
the days of Plautus and Sallust to the decline of the language 
and empire of Rome.” ^ The laborious task, which he thus set 
himself to perform, distinctly proves how thoroughly he identic 

I See on this point some remarks* by Urowgham in A/en of ami 

Sciemet p. 2ti. 

^ See (Jit>bon's own autobiography. The pas<iage lu the text is cili*c> quoted 
in Ann. 17^6, p. 336. 

VOU X. P 
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fied himself with the spirit of rcseaich which was one of the 
distinguishing features of the closing years of the eighteenth 

^ ^ century. William Milford, who, at the commence- 

^ ‘ men! of the nineteenth century, was the fashionable 

historian of Greece, in one respect resembled Gibbon. Like 
Gibbon, he examined for himself the entire range of Greek 
literature, and founded his history on original authorities. Un- 
like Gibbon, however, his style was unequal and occasionally 
bad. At his best he is pure, simple, and clear; at his worst he 
is involved and unintelligible. He lays himself open to the 
charge that he is translating Greek, instead of writing English.^ 
But his history is open to a more serious charge. The first 
volume of the work was published in 1784, the second in 
1790; the others at various dates between 1790 and 18 to. 
The later volumes of the work were, therefore, composed 
amidst the excitement which the French Revolution occa- 
sioned. It was inevitable that Mitfoid should be moved by 
the storm aiound him. His brother, the first Lord RedesJale, 
was one of the ablest of Tory lawyers, and one of the most 
vigorous advocates of Tory principles. Mitford, sharing his 
brother’s views, felt his apprehensions of the consequences of 
the Revolution. His feelings immediately found expression in 
his history. His first volume, published befoie the Revolution 
occurred, contains a passage on Draco’s legislation which reads 
like an extract from Romilly ; ^ but in his third volume, written 
amidst the passions which the Revolution had provoked, he 
expressed his conviction of *‘the inherent weakness and in- 
delible baibarism of democratical governments.” ^ A writer 
who could express such views as these was ill-fitted to write a 
philosophic history of the Greek republics Jn his own life- 
time, indeed, his opinions increased the populaiity of his work ; 
but they insured its superression in a later age. Thirlwall and 
Grote were educated under circumstances differing from those 
amidst which Mitford had lived. With equal ability and ec|ual 

1 See, for instance, the account of the attack on Platsea^ vol. in. p. 79, 

» The passage m question, explaining the follies of u severe pf‘nal code, is 
well worth referring to. See vol. 1. p. 39a. ^ vol. 111. p. too, ' 
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industry they einljiaced other views. Chotc occupies the 
position which Mitford once filled; and a J,ibtial age prai^e^ 
and leads the liberal wiiter, and neglects the industiious dory 
who pieceded him in his task. 

It was Hallam’s good fortune to be born at a latci date tlian 
Mitford. Before he grew up to manhood the agitation, which 
the Revolution had occasioned, had been allayed. 

His mind was, therefoie, free from the feelings by 
which Mitford was disturbed, and ev<‘ry topic which occupied 
his time was dealt with by him with the jiuhcial calmness for 
which he was eminently distinguished. No gieat historian 
ever wrote vith less passion, or was nioic ansKuis tlian Hallam 
to place the whole of his facts, for what tliey weie woKh, before 
his readers In this lespect Hallam displays a marked contrast 
to Mitford, In elaborate research he was at least Mitfonfs 
equal, I'he long intcivals at whit'h his thiee gieat works weie 
produced afford some indication of the pains which he devc»lc<I 
to their preparation. The ‘‘ History of the Middle Ages” was 
publislicd in 3818, the ^‘(’onstitutional History of Kngland * 
in 1827, the ‘^Literature of Km ope” m 1837. U may be 
doubled whether three woiks of any other author contain the 
results of such extensive, varied, and t arcful reading, 'fhe 
same spirit of research which chaiaotensed the <‘onciuding 
years of the eighteenth <’entury is remarkably visible in tlie 
works of irallum. But Hallam also uiv onsciously owed much 
to the wiiters wlio immediately pieceded him. It was natural 
that Hume, writing in the middle of the eighteenth <ontuTy, 
should endeavour to found hi.s history on a classic model, and 
to produce a hook which should be admired as a work of art. 
It was equally natural that Hallam, writing at the commence- 
ment of the nineteenth century, after tlie publication of the 
commentaries, and in the lifetime of Benthain, should examine 
the constitutional ctucstions wliich Hume had neglected, but 
whifli Blackstonc’s labouis, Bentham’s cnticisniis, and the efforts 
of Reformers in rnrliament hail all tended to raisci into im- 
portance. 1'he period at which he wrote was favouiable for 
the dispassionate consideration of these matters ^ and Hallam, 
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therefore, may be cited, like Ricardo, to prove that, towards 
the close of the war, the calmest minds were escaping from the 
influences which had disturbed their predecessors, and were 
again devoting themselves to quiet investigation. 

It is probably possible to show that the other historical writers 
of the peiiod were influenced by the same circumstances as 
those which affected Hallam and Mitford. Turner, for instance, 
the hislonan of the Anglo-Saxons, is remarkable for the diligence 
with which he investigated the details of early English life. A 
defective style is perhaps the chief cause which has interfeied 
with the continued popularity of his woik. James Mill, on the 
contrary, the historian of India, was full of the new ideas which 
the Revolution had created. His history is an elaborate attack 
on the policy of the East India Company. In this way Mill 
may be said to have represented the new school of thought to 
which the closing years of the eighteenth century gave birth ; 
Tuiner, the Conseivative reaction, which was the immediate 
consequence of revolutionary violence. The most remarkable 
instance, however, of the effects of the Revolution is to be 
found in the case of Mackintosh. In one sense 
Mackintosii. hardly be regarded as an historian ; 

in another sense he is the most philosophic historian that ever 
lived. He accomplished so little that his fame rests on a small 
basis ; but the little which he accomplished is remarkable for 
so much knowledge, research, and disci iminati on, that his 
studies deserve especial attention. A Scotchman by birth, 
Mackintosh was educated in an atmospheie pccuhaily favour- 
able to caieful thought. Bom in 1765, he grew up to manhood 
whilst Adam Smith was pioducing the “ Wealth of Nations.’^ 
He was originally intended for the medical piofcssion, and he 
did not change his plans, and decide on studying for tlie 
English bar, till he was more than twentj^-fljur years of age. 
He arrived in London on the eve of the Fi endi Revolution ; 
but he arrived with views winch were already formed, and 
which were not liable to be ea.sily disturbed by the force of 
popular passion. The Revolution occurred ; and Mackintosh, 
like Paine, endeavoured to reply to Burke's reflections upon 
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it. Paine had addressed the ‘‘Rights of Man” to the middle 
orders of society , Mackintosh intended Ins Vindicice Gaihex” 
to be read by thinkers like himself. His thouglitful work gained 
him at once a very great reputation ; it appaiently inaiked him 
out for a high position in the ranks of the Whig paity. \'t*t 
Mackintosh had haidly won his fust success, and defeated] 
Burke, as his admirers declared, in aigumeni, when he began 
to doubt the justice of his own conclusions. He 'juailed, as 
Buike had quailed before him, at the excesses of the Retolu- 
tion; declaied that he had been seduced by the ir>\e of \\hat 
he had thougiit libeity; that he had been midoccived by a 
melancholy experience ; and that he had been the <Iupe of 
own enthusiasm.^ Once convinced of the crior of his pre\ loiis 
conclusions, his course was rapid; till he, at last, biouglit him 
self to admit that he had no zeal for anydung except the 
destruction of the French Revolution.^ 

Little or no attention has hitheito been paid to the K‘!nark- 
able alteration which was thus effected in Mackintoshes o[)inions. 
Yet the change is one of the most noteworthy that ever ot.< nrred 
in the mind of man. That the ablest defender of the I^Vench 
Revolution should have no zeal for anything but tiiu ruin oi the 
cause, which he had won his sjmrs in iijiholding, is even moie 
singular than the conduct of iiurke, in the evi-niiig of his 
on the same subject The force of a reaction, which induced 
Mackintosh to leveisc his publishe<l <ipinions, must iiiive been 
gicat indeed. Mackintoshes subsequent career, however, makes 
the change seem all the more rematkabie. At the beginning of 
the nineteenth century heacccjitcd the Recoidership of Itoinbuy, 
and consequently retired for a few years of his life to the <'om 
parativc quiet of a residence in India. In India he was re- 
moved from the agitations which had influenced his ojiinions, 
and was able to resume the liabits of study and thought whi< h 
were his chief solace, He returned from India in Uin, and 
accepted a scat in Parliament But it was soon evident that, 
in the interval ot his Indian ofHcc, he liad forgotten the fears 
with which Revolution had inspired liim, and luul un cried 
' JSec lub lettur to Buikc lu Muckiutobh, vol. L p. S/. a lUU,, y, 14J, 
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to his original opinions. His was the voice which was raised 
the loudest, and which was heard most frequently, m defence of 
Revolution in South America. He was the statesman who was 
the foremost opponent to the Foreign Enlistment Act, and who 
desired to allow the rebel colonists to cany on the war against 
Spam from the shores of this countiy. His later opinions, in 
short, were reconcilable with the views which he had commenced 
his career by propounding. They were irreconcilable with ihe 
opinions which his horror of Revolutionary excesses made him 
temporarily adopt in his middle age. 

Mackintosh, then, represents in his own person three distinct 
phases of thought. He began his life full of the liberal philo- 
Revivaiof sophy which men like Bentham were proclaiming, 
poetry. p£g participated in the reaction which was occasioned 
by Revolutionary excess, and he ultimately reverted to the old 
philosophic habits and Libeial tendencies which had distin- 
guished his earlier career. No other of his leading contem- 
poraries followed so closely the successive changes of opinion 
which distinguished this remarkable period of history; but 
nearly all of them felt more or less acutely the force of the 
passions which the Revolution in France had excited. This 
circumstance, it is believed, will be much more apparent on a 
review of the imaginative authors who lived and wrote at the 
same time. A poet, indeed, m ordinary times, is probably less 
influenced than any other person by political passions. But, 
when a poet does feel the foice of a great popular movement, 
he feels it more acutely than his other contempoiarics, because 
he is moie impiessionable than they are. It is easy to see now 
that many circumstances pointed to a great revival of poetry 
at the close of the eighteenth century, but that the diiection 
which the revival would assume was doubtful. The great 
intellectual activity which characterised the period was almost 
certain to produce the rise ofa new author of works of imagina- 
tion. The intellectual movement was most visible in Scotland, 
and Scotland accordingly led the way in rescaling poetry from 
the degraded position to which Pope’s imitators had consigned 
it In metaphysics Scotland produced Hume and Reid ; in 
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history, Hume an<l Robertson; in phy.si(.s, IHack and Hutton; 
ill ph}siolog}, Huntci , and in pot^lry, Burns. The stuniy 
strength of ilurns's kingunge did more than the most polished 
ciiticism could have done to demonstiule the inlieient weakness 
of the smooth poetry of the day. Heie was a poet, without 
culture, without finish, clothing his vigorous tiioughts in vigoious 
language, and cmplo}ing the almost unintelligible words which 
he had learned ^‘bousing at the nappy and following the 
plough. Yet the first edition of his woiks secured his popu- 
larity. 'I'he ( 'otter s Satuiday Night, Tain o^Shantcr s loldcking 
ride, the Jolly iJeggars caiouse, the exquisite lines to his dead 
Mill}, provc<l the vaiiely of his fertile genius, and justified the 
jiopiilarity which his wntings at once a('(|iiiied. 'i‘he vigorous 
and beautiful poetry which Hums thus pioducedgavc men a new 
standard of criticism. I'he decasyllabic metre, which Pope had 
made fashionable, was at once discarded, and most of the great 
writers of the peiiod adopted either original or other styles. 

'J'herc IS, indeed, one poet, who forms an exception to this 
rule. Crabbe was born in 1754; his earliest poem, ‘‘The 
Library,” was published in xySa ; and, thougji his 
literary life extended till 1819, his style was formed 
before Burns’s vigorous language luul revolutionised poetry. 
Ho could not escape ftom the groove in which his ideas 
moved, and he continued till the close of his life comiiosing 
the jingling decasyllabic verse which he had ma(le pojmlar 
at the l)<‘ginning of it, Ilis poems wore the natinul conse- 
quence of his j)osition in life. He was bom at Aldborough, 
a town whi<'.h is now rising into a dreary wnh Ting place, but 
which was then a little fishing hamlet, returning iwo mcin- 
])ers to Parliament. Abandoning medicine, for which he 
had originally been designed, for literature, he was ordained; 
a<cepte<I in the first instance the curacy of his native borough, 
an<l aflcr\sard.s some desirable pieces of preferment which the 
Duke of Rutland’s paUiality obtained for him. His usual 
method, m writing poetry, was to string together a variety 
of stories which he had learned in the ordinary rounds of 
a ('ountry parish. Every one of his parishioners was, in his 
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eyes, a hero; every village lass a heroine. This one had 
married for money, and had been unhappy; this other had 
married for love, and was happy. One man wanted a family, 
and had no children; another had a tioop of chiidien and no 
money. One pretty girl had been seduced and deset ted by 
a villain; another had resisted temptation and had mariied 
happily m her own rank of life. Simple stones of this kind 
could, of course, be collected in every almshouse and every 
cottage. Crabbe stiung them togethei in rhythmical couplets 
and called them poetry. The generation in which he wrote 
read, approved, and admired them. But the poems, after all, 
were not poetry, but mere tales in rhyme. There was nothing 
but the metre to distinguish them from prose. 

The critic who desires to understand the nature of the gieat 
poetical revival which took place towards the close of the 
eighteenth century cannot do better than compare the versc.s 
of Crabbe with the poetry of Burns. But the ciitic, who 
wishes to appreciate the rcmaikable effect of the French Ke- 
volution on Iiteratuie, should contrast the sentiments which 
Bums expressed with those of his two immediate successors — 
Campbell and Scott Burns, who died in 1796, and whose 
gieatest poems had been all composed in or before 1793, 
never lived to feel the reaction which Revolutionary excesses 
in France produced in so many quarters. He died, as he 
lived, a strong republican; and, though his famous toast, 
“ Here’s to the last verse of the last chapter of the last book 
of Kings,” possi])ly admits of a different construction from 
that which is ordinaiiiy put upon it,^ it seems ccitain that 
the noble lines, “ Scots wha Iiae wi’ ^Vallace bled,” owe their 
inspiration as much to Bums’s enthusiasm for Revolution in 
France, as to his admiration of Wallace’s efforts for the cause 
of Scottish liberty. Campbell and Scott, on the contrary, 
commenced their poetical careers after the outhicnk of the 
French Revolution. Both of tlicin felt the convulsion which 

^ The last verse of the last book of Kings is, “And his allowance was a 
continual allowance given him by the king, a daily rate for every day, ail the 
days of his Hfe,” 
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was shaking society to the centre. Scott, a Conseivative by 
temperament, would in any circumstances have supported 
the war which Pitt had undeitaken against krance Campliell, 
a Liberal by conviction, would have been, a few years earlier, 
in favour of the ui>rising of a people against the abuses of 
a government, and the tyianny of the upper orders. Pcgiet 
at the fall of liberty in Poland inspiied, perhaps, the noblest 
passage in his longest poem. In ‘*Gei trade of Wyoming*^ 
his sympathies are with the Americans m icbeliion against 
England. But the excesses of Revolution, and the ambition of 
Napoleon, convinced him that the cause of liberty was the 
cause of England. Thus in Campbell's verse Britain is the 
land of freedom, and the navy's glory is shaicd l)y all lintons. 
It is recorded that, on one occasion, his enthusiasm for the* 
cause of liberty exposed him to some suspicion. He was 
arrested, and his papers were seized. But the sheriff, who made 
the arrest, found in the poet’s travelling case the few lines 
“Ye Mariners of England,” which arc perhaps the most heart- 
sliiring national verses in the language. No better refutation 
could have been given to the unworthy suspicions which had 
been cast on the author. 

Campbell, then, though full of the generous ideas which he 
must have learned in his boyhood, was ardent in his enthusi- 
astic support of tlie war with France in which his country 
engaged. Scott, Aom his Conservative tcinperainent, 
was ecjually in favour of the war. But he regarded it ' 
from a totally different standpoint He wished for the suc- 
cess of Britain because Jkitain was his country, just a.% a few 
centuries before, he would have wished for the success of 
Scotland in her struggles with England It was the cause 
of liberty which was inspiring Campbell ; it was the cause of 
Brilaiu which was ins])iring Scott Hence, jirobably, arose 
a remarkable distinction between the nationality of Scott 
and the nationality of Campbell, 'fhere is hardly a line in 
Campbell to show that he is a Scotchman. **Yc mariners 
of England, that guard our native seas;” “And ICngland sent 
her men of men the chief;” “Now, joy, old ICngtond, raises 
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for the tidings of thy might/’ ‘‘Steer, helmsman, till you steer 
our way by stars beyond the line : we go to found a realm, 
one day, like England’s self to shine,” are a few examples of 
the many which might be quoted to prove that, in Campbell’s 
verse, his individuality as a Scotchman is almost always merged 
in his nationality as an Englishman. But Scott, on the con- 
trary, never forgets he is a Scotchman. “ It is the harp of the 
North” which he desires to waken. It is of the old times 
and old manners, before “a stranger filled the Stuarts’ thione,” 
that the latest minstiel sung. He cannot avoid the passing 
wish that “ Flodden had been Bannockburn.” The hero of 
his first novel is an Englishman, but an Englishman who, 
amidst Scotch surroundings, strikes a blow for Prince Charlie 
at Prestonpans, In his noble lines on the death of Pitt and 
Fox, he cannot resist saying — 

“ If cvei from an English heait, 

Oh, heic, lot piejudice dopnrt; 

And partial feeling cast aside, 

Record that Fox a Briton died.” 

This distinction between the two authors was the inevitable 
consequence of their different dispositions. A Scotchman 
who was a Conservative was sure to dwell upon the old 
rivalries of the Scotch and English ; while a Scotchman who 
was a Liberal was as certain to remember that the thoughts and 
interests of the two nations had become identical. Scott, to 
the end of his life, was never able to free himself entirely from 
the old Scotch feeling, Ceorge IV., indeed, won his heat I ; 
but then George IV. put on a Stuart tartan in Edinburgh. 
The only occasion on which Scott senou.sly attempted to 
interfere with politics was on the attempt of Parliament to 
extend to Scotland a measure of curiency leform which it 
was applying to England. 

The intense love of his own country which is perceptible 
in all of Scott’s works accounts, however, for much of their 
beauty and much of their poj>ularity. He saw Scotland as 
no one had ever seen it before. Up to the time at which he 
wrote there was no general taste for .scenery. It is a striking 
observation of a forgotten writer, which has been reproduced 
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by Mackintosh, that there is no single term in Greek or 
Latin for prospect.’’ “So recent is the taste for scenery,” 
wrote Mackintosh on another occasion, “that a tour thiough 
Great Britain, published in 1762, speaks of \Vcstmorcland 
as remarkable only for wildness, notices Winandcnncre only 
for its size, Ulleswater for char, and at Keswick passes the 
poor lake entirely.” ^ There is haidly a line in Burns to 
show that he had any appreciation foi the graiidci features 
of his native land : his most exquisite imagery is taken fiom 
objects found in lowland as well as in u]>land--n mouiituin 
daisy, a mouse, a field of poppies. Scott, on the couiraiy, 
forgets the daisy in looking at the bolder features in the land- 
scape. He is the 'rurncr among poets. Ihs heroes and 
heroines move among the lovely valleys of his native land, or 
sail along the sublime coast of Western Scotland ; but they arc- 
only the accompaniments to the landscape, the figures in the 
foieground of the painter. Scott’s works have, in conscciuence, 
become a guide-book to Scotland, and have taken thousands of 
visitors to the borderland in which he lived and wi ote. 

Scott’s antiquarian tastes saved him from feeling the shock 
of the Revolution so acutely as other wi iters. He may be said 
to have represented all that was best in the Conhurvuitism of the 
period in which he wrote. Three otlier writeis, his friends and 
contemporaries, were moved by the remarkable reaction to which 
35 urke and Mackintosh succumlied. Southey is the 
most piominent example of the effects of this rcac- 
tion. Ho had begun life as a Kadical ; he had written a short 
drama, “ Wat Tyler,” in which he had openly advocated Katlical 
principles. “Curse on these taxes 1 ” says liob Carter, in this 
play ; “one succeeds another'’ : — 

“ Our mintfeters, pandors of a kina’s will, 

Dmm all our wealth away, to fill their armm 
And feed thr ciows of h'ranco. Year kdlows ytMr, 

And titill we luadly pro^ieeute the war : 

Orainm<( oar wealth, dibtrossJng our i#oor 
8laught<*nng our youtha— unci to crown our cbwf# 

With fjlory 1 dftcfet the hell-.sprunif name/' 

^ Muckintoiihp voh ii. pp. 97, xa6. 
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This wild declamation was written in 1794, when Britain was 
at war with France, About four years afterwards, Southey 
composed the much better known lines on the battle o( 
Blenheim : — 

Now tell us what ‘twas all about/' 

Young Peteikin, he cries ; 

And little Wilhelmine looks up 
With wonder-waiting eyes. 

** Now tell us all about the war, 

And what they fought each other foi,** 

** It was the English/' Kaspar cued, 

** Who put the French to rout • 

But what they fought each other for 
I could not well make out. 

But everybody said,” quoth he, 

“ That 'twas a famous victory.” 


** Why, 'twas a very wicked thing,” 
Said little Wilhelmine. 

“ Nay, nay, my little gul,” quoth he. 
It was a famous victory.” 


** But what good came of it at last ? ” 

Quoth little Peteikin. 

Why, that I cannot tell,” said he, 

'* But 'twas a famous victory.” 

It is evident, from these extracts, that, up to the close of the 
eighteenth century, Southey still retained his earlier opinions, 
and detested the French war. But, in the nineteenth century, 
all his opinions were altered. Instead of counselling peace, he 
desired the prolongation of the struggle. 

Who counsels peace at this momentous horn ?” 

he exclaimed in 1814. 

“ Woe, woe to England I woe and endless shames 
If this heroic land, 

False to her feelings and unspotted fame. 

Hold out the olive to the tyrant's hand.” 

Hob Carter's reasoning and little Wilhelminc's objections were 
both forgotten : Napoleon's victories had done more than all 
the Revolutionary excesses, and had made the poet of peacc-at- 
any-price the fiery advocate of the war. His old friends, the 
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Radicals, still retained their former opinions, and desiied peace. 
Southey, theiefoie, had no alternative but to join the 'Fory 
party. The violence of his eailier Radicalism was soon effaced 
by the Any of his later Tor}'ism. His language towards 
Napoleon was simply brutal : — 

** Too cold upon the load was he ; 

Too hot had he been at ; 

But coldei and hotter he may be. 

For the grave is colder than Mu'-covy ; 

And a place theie is to be kept m view, 

Where the fire is red and the brimstone bhu*.'* 

1 he indecency of these lines is, how^cver, less marked than 
the profanity of the “Vision of Judgment.'' 

Southey's contemporaries had no woids to express their 
scorn for his conversion to Toiyism. 

** And now, my epic lenegade, what are ye tu ? “ 

says Byron, in “Don Juan.'^ 

“ He had written praises of a regicide ; 

He had wiitten praises of all kings whatever; 

He had written for lepnbhcs far and wide, 

And then against them bitteier than ever. 

He hail sung against all battles, and again 
In their high iiraiEii and glory," 

So Byron wiotc on another occasion. In one se nse this (‘barge 
was unjust Southey, in passing over from the extu‘mc of 
Radicalism to the 'Fory party, was in iculity only a type of the 
reaction which affected many others of liis rontein|K>irtries. 
Vainer than most of them, his conversion was Inter than theirs. 
More violent than most of them, it was much more thorough. 

Southey's name is usually associated with that of the two 
other lake poets— as they arc called— Wordsworth and (Jole- 
ridge. The career of the three authois was, in 
many respects, veiy similar. All three began life as 
Liberals. All three were induced, cither by the effects of the 
Revolution or by the results of the war, to change their opinions 
and become Tories. Coleridge, who was closely connected 
with Southey by marriage, seems to have passed through the 
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same phases of thought as his kinsman. But it is less easy to 
follow Coleridge than to follow Southey, because it is more 
difficult to appreciate the full meaning of his conclusions He 
loved to be mysterious and obscuie, and this mystery and 
obscurity is constantly visible in his most beautiful poetry. 
AVhy was the Ancient Mariner to be doomed to perpetual 
miseiy because he had shot an albatross^ Why was the 
exquisitely pure Lady Christabel to be cursed for the perform- 
ance of an act of Christian charity? The argument offends 
the reason 'as much as the language charms the sense. The 
same mystery which pervades the water’s poetry is to be found 
in his political writings. In the course of 1817 Southey and 
Coleridge both wrote to the Prime Minister to protest against 
the seditious writings of the time. Southey’s letter was charac- 
teristically plain. ‘‘ Make tiansporlation the punishment ” of 
seditious writings was the advice of the author of '‘Wat Tylei.” 
Coleridge apparently meant to say the same thing. For he told 
Lord T.iverpool that “the fan is still m the h*ind,” and went on, 
instead of concluding the text, to pray God that his lordship 
might carry out “ the necessary piocess in meekness.” But the 
minister confessed that he could not “ w ell understand ” the 
poet’s long letter ; and probably every one, who has since read 
Lord Liverpool’s memoirs, has equally failed to understand it.^ 
The mystery, then, in Coleridge’s language makes it difficult 
to follow his changes of opinion ; but amidst all the mystery it 
IS evident that, like Southey, he began life as a l.ibeial, and 
that, like Southey, he abandoned his old fi lends, and altered 
his old prindples. 

It ought to be possible to follow the growth of Wordsworth’s 
mind much more accurately than that of either Southey or 

Wordsworth “ Prcludc ” the author has related 

' the story of iiis life, and has examined the various 
phases of his thoughts. Pic was bom in the Lake Country; 
and in due course was sent to Cambridge. Pie visited London, 
he made a tour in France, and felt— as far as his calm tempera- 
ment was capable of feeling— the stir of the Revolution. The 

1 For the letter see Liverpool^ vol a. pp. 298-307. 
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Revolution, in the woids of Mr Myers, ‘^fccnicd to him big 
with all the hopes of man.” He returned to England ‘‘a 
patriot of the woild ” : he biouglit with him 

‘‘Thti faith 

That, if France prospeted, good men would not long 
Pay fiuitless worship to humanity/* 

He felt the fust shock to his moral nature — 

“ When in arms 

Britain put foith her frec-bom strength in league. 

Oh, pity and shame • with tlio^'C confederate pow t‘rs ’ 

And his feelings were so stiong that he rejoiced — 

“ Yea, aftoiwaids— truth most painful to record — 

Exulted in the ti luinph of my soul 

When Englishmen by thousands weie o*ei thrown. 

Left without glory on the field, or dm on, 

Brave hearts • to shameful flight.” 

There is nothing in the poetry of lUiins or even in the 
^‘Rights of Man ” compflrable with this confession of Words- 
woith. In his ardour for libeity, the patiiot of tlie woi ld was 
prepared to sacrifice his own country. Yet the events of the 
next few years produced the effect upon him which modified 
the opinions of so many others of his contcmpoiaues. He 
saw, or fancied that he saw, that nothing could be expcrtt‘<l 
from a Revolution which had been distinguished fot violent'C 
and bloodshcdding — 

** Klscwlune will saf<‘ty now be 'on*‘ht, and earth 
March firmly towaiiL nglttti<msa<«*s and pf.ief*; ” 

and, during the next few yeais, he composed llie succession of 
Sonnets dedicated to Nature’s independence and Liberty, in 
which France appears 

“ Impatifnt to put out tlu* only lJj»ht 
Of liberty that yet renuun-s on auith/* 

while “ earth’s best hopes ” are <x‘nlrecl in ICn^land, 

The preceding remarks will probably be sullicieni to prove 
that many of the poets of the period jviiticipntod in the reac- 
tion which Revolutionary excess and Kuropcan war provoked 
among all classes of Englishmen. Scott represents the calm 
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Conservatism which would have disappiovcd revolution under 
any shape or at any period ; Campbell, like Mackintosh, the 
small section of Liberals, whose affection for their counliy 
exceeded even theii love for their opinions; Southey, Cole- 
ridge, and Wordsworth, the reaction against Revolutionary 
extravagance. There were, however, three poets, one of whom 
was endowed with greater talents than any of those who have 
been mentioned, who were affected in other ways by tlie 
stirring events of the times in which they lived. Chronologi- 
cally Moore ranks as the first of these. Moore's 
thoughts naturally rested on other subjects than 
those with which his contemporaries were occupied. He was 
an Irishman. His father was a Roman Catholic tradesman in 
Dublin. He grew up to manhood during the most critical 
period of Irish history. While a mere child his countiy 
achieved a legislative independence. Before he had reached 
man's estate the Rebellion of 1798 had deluged it with blood. 
Moore became the biographer of the unfortunate young noble- 
man who was one of the most conspicuous leaders in this 
revolt. Revolution, in his eyes, was a totally difieient thing 
from revolution in the eyes of Campbell and Southey. They 
associated it with the scenes in Paris, which had shocked a 
continent. He associated it with the yearnings of his fellow- 
countrymen for freedom from Saxon rule. In Moore's verse a 
rebel is always a hero. 1 he Peri tries to open the gates of 
Paradise with the last diop of blood shed by the last defender 
of his country's liberties 

Oh, if there be on this earthly sphere, 

A boon, an offering heaven holds dear, 

*Tis the last libation Liberty draws 

From the heart that bleeds and breaks in her cause.** 

Hafed, the hero of the Fire-worshippers, is a rebel against 
Mussulman rule. Hindu, the daughter of the Moslem chief- 
tain, is taught to regard him as a monster m human shape. 
She falls in with the so-called monster, and passionately loves, 
the man. No one, however, can avoid perceiving that, while 
Moore was writing of Persia and Hafed, he was in, reality 
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thinking of Ireland and Loid Edwaid Fitzgeiald. 7 'he poem 
is an eloquent appeal for the heiocs of x 798* 

If JMooic had remained in Ireland, the passionate hjve which 
he felt for his countiy and her wiongs would probably have 
driven him into violent invective against her oppressois. I nstead 
of remaining in Ireland, he came to London. In London his 
admirable social qualities introduced him to the best society, 
and made him an univeisal favourite. He could not avoid 
perceiving that the relentless persecutors of his unfortunate 
fellow-countrymen had. after all, various good qualities, and 
that many of them wcie just as anxious to lelievc the Iiish 
from icligious disabilities as the poet was himself. In con- 
sequence, instead of becoming violent, he occupied his time 
in laughing at the peculiarities of Castleleagh^s confused sen- 
tences and in composing the beautiful melodies which gave 
every one an enduring intciest m Ireland. In this way he not 
only produced the most exquisite songs in the language, but 
he concurrently composed some of the best satires that were 
ever written. Bhth had made Mooie an advocate for rebellion. 
Society had stripped his advocacy of it of every shadow of 
bitterness. 

Very different was the course of two of his confcmporarics. 
Byron is probably the gieatest poet that Britain has jiroduccd 
since the days of Dryden. He is, pcrhai^s, tlie most 
thorough mastei of words that ever lived Tlis mOvSt 
beautiful passages bear comparison with the no]>lcst poetry in 
the language; and his longest poems, full of faults as they 
are, are magnificent monuments to his genims. Byron was a 
younger man than any of the writers who have been mentioned 
in this chapter. His first poetry, the Hours of Idlcnes.*?,’^ was 
published in 1807; his first important poem, the ** English 
Bards and Scotch Heviewcrs,” in 1810. It is important to 
bear these dates in mind. The remarkable reaction against 
republican excess, which affected almost every great writer at 
the close of the eighteenth centuiy, had lost its force before 
Byron began to write. Men were no longer afraid of Revolu- 
tionary violence because a powerful autocrat had a firm hold 

VOL I. Q 
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on the French people. Men weie no longer afraid of French 
conquest, because the British navy had obtained an indisputable 
supremacy at sea Great writeis were, in consequence, enabled 
to resume the thread of thought which the Revolution had 
snapped, and to revert to the extieme opinions which the 
Encyclopaedists had made fashionable in Fiance, and which 
Godwin and Paine had endeavouied twenty years befoie to 
propagate in this country. Byron would piobably, in any cir- 
cumstances, have embraced the Liberal opinions which were 
again becoming fashionable ; but his disposition to do so was 
increased by two circumstances, which influenced his whole 
career. The first of these was the reception which was given 
to his little volume of early poetry. The Edmbmgh Review 
was at that time in its infancy, and could not resist the pleasiue 
of crushing a peer who had ventured to become an author 
in his teens. An aiticle, which is attributed to Biougham, 
criticised with more venom than justice the youthful author’s 
poetry, and would piobably have discouraged ninety-nine men 
out of every hundred from any fiesh attempt at authoiship. 
Byion, instead of being discouraged, turned fiercely on the 
Reviewer, The ‘‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers” was 
his reply to the offensive article. The public were delighted 
with a poem every line of which sparkled with saicasm. But 
they hardly appreciated at the time the violence of the change 
which had produced the satire. A single article had made 
Byron declare war against society He had sliaken the dust 
oEhis feet and depaited from his “hapless” country. 

** The time hath benn when no harsh sound would fall 
From lips that now may seem imbued with gall. 

But now so callous giown, so changed since youth, 

I've learned to think, and steinly spe.ik the truth j 
Leained to dcude the ciitic’s starch decree, 

And break him on the wheel he meant for me ; 

To spmn the rod a scribbler bids me kiss, 

Nor care if courts and crowds applaud or hiss/* 

The attack of the Edinburgh Revim had made Byron 
declare war against society. But his bitterness was also in- 
creased by the state of his purse. lie hart not sufficient 
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money to support the position to which he thought himself 
entitled by his birth; and he was too pioiid to suhniit to the 
humiliations to which poveity exposed him Ee detciiuincd 
to travel; and his voluntary separation from his own countiy- 
men only increased his bittciness. He returned home, and 
manied Miss MilLanke. His mariiage, if it had provcrl a 
happy one, might have reconciled him to society. Its un- 
fortunate termination only increased his bitterness with the 
world. He again wandered forth with the feelings of an 
outcast, and avenged himself by offending a decoious public 
by the indecency and profanity of his poetiy. 

A reckless disicgard of the ordinnr} amenities of life is one 
of the most striking characteristics of Ibioifs poetiy. d’hc 
authoi of “Parisma” and “Hon Juan” bad no care for what 
the public thought of him; but the same indifference to 
public opinion is visible in his political wiitinga England’s 
greatest general, Wellington, is “ Villainton;” her most pro- 
minent statesman, Castlercagh, is ‘‘a wretch never named but 
with curses and jeers;” her king is the ‘‘fourth of the fool 
and oppiessors called George.” Her Church is weeping over 
her tithes; her country gentlemen living “for lent.” ihit, 
amidst his passionate hatred of the iippei classes, and his 
sinccie desire to promote the cause of libeity, ho had no par 
ticular anxiety for the liberty of his own fellow- <‘OUiitr}unen 
He once declared in the House of Lords that tiie .situation 
of an English labourer was much moio inisenibie than that 
of a (keek, yet he made no effort for the English rustic : he 
sacrificed his life to the cause of Greece. His country had 
no claims on his affections. His most generous effort.s were 
devoted to the beautiful land which he first saw with the 
marks of recent death imprinted on its loveliness, and into 
which he succeeded in infusing some portion of its former 
spirit 

1'here is a marked resemblance between the career of 
Shelley and that of liyvon. Both were descended 
from ancient families. Both of them were edu* " 
cated in tire Conservative atmosphere of public schools and 
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universities — Byron at Harrow and Cambiidge, Shelley at Eton 
and Oxford. Both of them were trained under conditions 
opposed to the adoption of Radical principles. Both of them 
were mairied at a comparatively eaily age, and both of them 
soon sepal ated from their wives. Both of them were remark- 
able for their reckless disregard of public opinion, and for the 
license with which they attacked every political, social, and 
religious institution. 

Shelley, who was born in 1792, was four years younger than 
Byron. Like Byron, therefore, he giew up to manhood when 
the violence of the reaction against Revolutionary excess was 
already spent There was nothing m the political situation 
to counteract the tendency to adopt republican principles 
which he at once displayed But the fervour with which he 
advocated unpopular views, both in religion and politics, was 
increased by the events of his life. Many an Oxford under- 
graduate, besides Shelley, may possibly have been satisfied 
that atheism was a necessity. But the burst of wrath, which 
Shelley’s published opinions excited, was probably resi)onsible 
for confirming a view which must, at his time of life, have 
been only hastily formed. Many other young men have had 
the folly to elope with girls for whom they had no durable 
affection. But Shelley’s poverty, his father’s anger, his own 
unhappiness at home, his subsequent connection with Maiy 
Godwin, and his wife’s unfortunate death, all combined to 
ostracise him from society. His extieme principles were made 
much^ more violent by the concurrent influences of these cir- 
cumstances; and the slight restraint which intercourse with 
society might have imposed upon him was removed, Mary 
Godwin’s influence too must necessarily have increased the 
young poet’s disposition to declare war against all the traditions 
of his own class. The daughter of William Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, she had grown up to womanhood amidst the new 
faith, which both her parents had adopted Her connection, 
and subsequent marriage, with Shelley form the brightest page 
in the poet’s domestic life ; but her influence must have been 
in many respects injurious to him. 
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Such were the ciicumslanccs iinrlcr which Shille) lived and 
wiote. His language, in dealing with poiitics, is even inoic 
violent than that of Uyion. 

“ Men of Enfjland, wherefore plough 
Foi the lords, w ho lay ye low ^ 

Wheiefoie v\efivc with tful and aire 
1'he rich rohes >oui tyrant - wcmi ?" 

is the question which lie addiessed to tlie men o£ liinglaud in 
the yeai of the Manchester Massacre. 

“ Sow '-et ci,— hut let no tviant it ap ; 

ImikI weidlh, — let no impo t< i n^'.'p; 

WtMV“ luho,, — l(‘t not the idle \vt at, 
ami's, in yom to htai/‘ 

is the advice he gave on the same occasion to men alieady 
maddened with distress : — 

“ 1 met Murder ou the way; 
lie had a mask like Castleicagh ; 

N(‘Xt came Fraud, and he had ou, 

Like Lord Kldou, an eimnic* ‘4OW14; 

Like Sidmoiiih m**l, Hypocrisy, 

On a ciocodile, caiiu* by." 

Such is his description of three of the most prominent iJrilish 
ministers, in his ‘‘ Masque of Anarchy.” 

A man who could wiitc in this way of the principal peuson- 
ages in the ministry was not likely to be lastidious in select- 
ing subjects for his ordinaiy poetry. It is not, fair 

to judge a writer by a poem which, like “Queen Mab,'* was 
published when the author was only twenty-one. liut nearly 
all Shelley’s longer poems are niaikcd by tlie siuno reckless 
disregard of public opinion. The “ iipij^sycliidifin,” for in* 
stance, is a passionate declaration of love from a married man 
to a beautiful girl : — 

Aic we not formed, as moles of music are, 

For one another, though dissiniiJar ? " 

The “ Kcvoll of Islam ” in its original shai)c wa.^ .so unnatu- 
rally offensive that the publisher prote.sted against it, and pro- 
cured Its modification. Even in its fimcnded form it probably 
presents a better key to the poet’s wild opinions tlm any 
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other of his works. It is a protest against the ordinary usages 
of society, which Shelley calls “custom.” Cythna and Laon 
declare war against this custom. The reader finds some diffi- 
culty in following the feitile imagination of the poet tbiough the 
phases of alternate suffering and victory which the hero and 
the heroine experience. He fails to comprehend the means 
which enabled Cythna to enthione herself as the Goddess 
of Liberty, or to appreciate the causes which produced the 
sudden downfall of hei authority. Her flight with Laon on 
a black Tartaiian steed is absurdly unnatural; and her sub- 
sequent conduct, or the narrative of it, is grossly indecent. 
Custom, in short, or, to speak moie coirectly, the custom 
which had made matrimony a necessity, was the tyranny 
against which Shelley’s eloquence is directed, and the poem 
IS thus fitly dedicated, in some of the most beautiful veises 
Shelley ever wrote, to the lady who, for his sake, had broken 
the bands of custom. 

So now my summer's task is ended, Mary, 

And 1 return to thee, mine heart's tiue home/’ 

And again — 

How beautiful, and calm, and fiee thou wert. 

In thy young wisdom, when the mortal chain 
Of custom thou didst burst and rend in twain I ” 

It has already been shown that the same hatied of custom 
inspired the “ Epipsychidion.” A similar opinion luiks in the 
exquisite verses on the sensitive plant, and in the even more 
beautiful recollection — 

** We wanUeied to the pme forest 
That skirts the ocean’s foam , 

The lightest wind was in its nest, 

The tempest in its home. 

The whispering waves were halt asleep, 

The clouds were gone to play ; 

And on the bosom of the deep 
The smile of heaven lay/' 

The slight review, which has been thus attempted, of the 
poets, ^ who were alive at the conclusion of tlic great war, 

1 The only other poets who gained a very great reputation at the same penrid 
were Rogers and Keats, Whatever judgment may be formed on then poetry, 
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illustrates the reiiuiikahle natino of the nu>vcment which was 
percciitible at the same penod in eveiy branch of 
literatnic. Ihicfly stated, the mam features of that movement 
were as follows: — ''I'hc eighteenth century had been memo- 
rable foi the spirit of inquhy, spocuhition, and reseaich, whose 
foundations had been laid by Newton, and whoso super- 
structure had bt‘en reared by Hume, Adam Smith, and lien- 
tham The oulbicak of the Revolution in Fiance, and the war 
which had ensued fiom it, huJ been ui. favourable to calm and 
dispassionate imiuiry. None but the calmest minds had pie- 
served their equilibrium, and the inajonty of wiiters had been 
hmiied by iheir political fecim.gs into a violent attack on the 
piinci[)leH on which society w^as founded, or into as violent and 
uncominonusiiig a defence of tlie old sysiem of government. 
During the remainder of the eighteenth century all the leading 
writers were, as a rule, frightened into Conservative principles. 
As the nineteenth century rolled on, the younger writers, 
growing up to manhood, reverted to the doctrines which 
Revolutionary excess had made temporarily imtasluonablc. 
About the same time the calmer minds of the generation 
resumed the inquiries which had been interrupted by the 
Revolution, and i one wed the examination <jf the great pro- 
blems in c ommen e and jurisprudence ujion which their pre 
deccssois had been engag<‘d. These circumstances had, of 
course, a correspomling effect on the generuUon which was 
glowing up to manhood 'Ilie opinions of its mcmbcTS were 
formed while Ricardo was explaining the doctrine of rent, 
while llallam was critically examining the Jiritish Constitution, 
while Byron and Shelley were declaiming against custom, 'i hey 
glow up full of ideas which would have shocked their fathers ; 
unprepared, indeed, to accept the training which Shelley had 
inherited from his falhcr-inkw, but equally reluctant to defend 
the old positions which Tory statesmen had previously main- 

thoy t*xucl^o(l little en the politu's ofihe Micc^*(*fling getu’raiioii, and 

clu not, tboti'iow, laqwrt* funbvi notice in this! ehupter. It would be otherwise 
(‘usy to hliow tliut the Kjiideney of kogers wa*i Conwirvatlve ; und that Ke.its, 
whose nimd wsw* free lioni fxihtical passion, Uiuply dcijircd to icvozt tu tlie old 
pocuy oi the aueiciu world. 
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tained. In consequence, every year that passed gradually 
modified the opinions of the Tones as a party. Every old 
Tory who dropped out of the tanks leduced the strength of the 
dwindling phalanx which rallied round Lord Eldon and Lord 
Sidmouth. Every young politician who entered Parliament 
for the first time increased the power of the glowing body of 
Conservatives, who wished to maintain the citadel of Toryism 
but to abandon the indefensible outworks which their foie- 
fathers had defended. The old Tory policy was silently 
abandoned ; a new Tory policy was as silently formed ; and 
old-fashioned country gentlemen discovered, to their sorrow, 
that a Tory government was gradually surrendenng all the old 
positions which the Tory party had, in previous years, resolutely 
maintained.^ 

There are two other circumstances, connected with the litera- 
ture of the period, which deserve the attention of the student 
of the nineteenth century. One of them, indeed, made only a 
slow and gradual impression on British politics. I’he effect 
of the other was as great as it was immediate. The fust of 
these circumstances is the commencement of literary work 
by women ; the second of them is the rapid development of 
periodical literature. 

It is a remarkable fact, which perhaps has hitheito hardly 
attracted sufficient attention, that few women had ever made 

Litemry ^ny great mark in the world by their abilities before 

women. eighteenth century. The women who had gained 
most distinction had been famous from their birth, their beauty, 
their misfortunes, theii vices, the distinction of their children, 
or from qualities which are rathei admirable in men than in 
women. We hardly read of any famous for mere womanly 
qualities or for literary ability. Sappho was the only great 

3 It was Peel's constant aigument m 1828 tliat the claims of the Roman 
Catholics could not be resisted, because all the young members of the party were 
opposed to mamlaining them. (See his Memoir, vol. u) Palraeiston, who was 
a member of the Tory government, but the best leprebcntalivu of the now school 
of Toryism, tiiUvs of the “ stupid old Tory party,” anticipating the very epithet 
which afterwards gave so much offence to the Conservatives when it was applied 
to them by a Radical.— Bulwer's Pahmnton^ vol. i. p. jyi. 
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poetess whose name has been handed down to us fiom the 
auaent world, and the hues of Sappho which still exist may 
almost be counted on the fingers. Jael is perhaps more highly 
commended than any other woman in the Old Testament; 
and Jael is commended for committing a treacherous and 
cold-blooded muider. 

1'he intioduclion of Christianity improved the position which 
woman had previously occupied in the world. The most grace- 
ful figures in the Gospel story weie the women, who EfFf^cts of 
never lost their love for, or their faith m, their ©n 
Mastei. His maxims laiscd women to a higher 
station, Marriage, m the light of Chiistianity, became a con- 
tiact enteied into between two equal parties, sanctioned by 
religious rites, indissoluble except by the highest authority and 
for the most solemn reasons. But man, in the middle ages of 
the world, haidly suited his actions to the ideal of his church. 
The wife was not absolutely carried off or sold ; but her con- 
sent to the union was not so necessary as her father^s. The 
husband kept a stick in readiness for the peisonal correction 
of his spouse ; and society did not see anything either un- 
seemly or unmanly in a man administeting a good beating to 
his wife. 

A life of this description was not calculated to produce 
women of high womanly qualities. Women became famous 
who, like Boadicea, in Britain, or Joan of Arc, in 

' , . Womeuin 

France, beat the men at their own weapons. Mar- Middle 
garet of Anjou, rallying the squadrons which her 
weak-spirited lord had not the courage to lead; Eliaabcth 
standing at bay against the power of the Spanish monarchy ; 
Isabella of Spain conquering kingdoms, and subduing every 
Jemimne feeling in brutal persecution of Jew, Turk, infidel, 
and heretic ; Catherine de Medici counselling and witnessing 
one of the most infamous of modern massacres-— these are the 
women whose names fill tlie largest spaces in the history of 
the ages in which they lived. A period, indeed, arrived when 
women were known for other qualities. The sevciity of the 
Reformation was succeeded by unrestricted license ; the courts 
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of the two most civilised of European nations abandoned them- 
selves to vice ; and women obtained influence, not because they 
could ride, fight, or work like men, but from their beauty, their 
wit, or then profligacy. France and England were cursed 
with the rule of Bourbon and Stuart ; and society in both 
countries was tainted with the corruption and license which 
disgraced their courts. License prevailed m France till it was 
swept away by a Revolutionaiy deluge of blood. England, 
more fortunate than her neighbour, was puiified by the acces- 
influence Geoige III. to the throne. Great ladies 

of Queen who had lost their character were received coldly at 

Chatlotte. . t n •. 

court , young ladies with a character to lose reflected 
on the social ostracism which was the new result of losing it ; 
and the upper classes observed that the first lady in the land, 
who gave the tone to society, was a little woman without much 
beauty and with less wit, whose only claim to eminence beyond 
her exalted rank was her affection for and her fidelity to her 
husband. 

It is difficult to exaggerate the social consequences which 
resulted from the purity of the court of George III, Neithci 
the profligacy of his sons, nor the growing wealth of the world, 
and the luxuries which wealth ensured, have destroyed or 
obscured them. Confirmed by the character of his grand- 
daughter, they have perhaps, in some instances, led to faults 
in an opposite extreme. A single error on the part of a woman 
is now punished with a severity which neither time nor repent- 
ance is allowed to soften ; and a woman who has once made a 
false step is, ever afterwards, excluded from society. Punish- 
ment, however, ceases to refoim when it is known to be per- 
petual ; and those who have nothing to hope from their good 
conduct imagine that they have nothing to lose by their bad 
behaviour. But the social consequences of a purified court 
are obvious to any one ; its consequences on woman’s woik are 
perhaps less apparent Just as it is true that there were brave 
men before the days of Agamemnon, so it is true that there were 
wise women before Mary Somerville. The deeds of the brave 
were lost to us from the want of an historian ; tiie wisdom of 
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the wise was rendered useless fiom want of an opportunity 
In an age when woman’s clucf claim to distinction lay either m 
her courage or her beauty it never occuued to woman to try 
her chances in other fields. ]h ought up from childlrood to be* 
hevc in the inferiority of her sex, she had neither the education 
which would have enabled her, nor the ambition which would 
have stimulated her, to establish her equality with man. 

The purer atniosphere which pievailed in the inoiai world 
dming the close of the eighteenth century laiscd woman to a 
liigher level. When woman once found that she was man s 
equal theic was nothing to prevent hei from competing with 
him in the sulijccts to which hi.s abilities were devoted. 'I'heie 
aie, indeed, some poitions of man’s work in which it may be 
hoped that the mass of women may never engage. We do not 
wish our wives and daughters to fight our battles for us. A 
large portion of the female sex revolt from the notion of publicly 
disputing with men in the Senate, in the courts, or on the 
platform. But there can be no doubt that there is a great 
deal of work, which till lately has been solely j^erformed by 
men, which might be discharged with equal success by women. 
There is, for instance, no reason why women should not excel 
in the highest walks of literature and art.^ 

There is, pcihap.s, no branch of litciaturc for which women 
arc unsuitcd, 'I’lie cxumplc of Mrs. Somerville decisively 
proves that .some women aic capable of sustained 
intellectual cxeition which could be endured by few 
men; and an author who is capable of sustained 
intellectual effort need shrink from no work. But, so far as 
experience goes, fiction is apparently the region in which female 
authoresses are especially at home. Nor is this surprising. 
Excellence in fiction usually turns on the capacity to appreciate 
and delineate character; and women have at least as much 
opportunity for studying character as men. Vast numbers of 
novels at the present day are written by women, and the 

i Mackintosh, i« i8w, inado l!jc .striking rntmrk, tkit .s<*em to be a* 

many j)Hintres$e,s at Paris as there are feiimle novePwritors m London. What/' 
he adds, “is the rtiason oi vul. li, p, 4a 
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greatest living writer of fiction is a woman. The influence 
which novel-wiiting is giving to the female sex is enormous. 

Andrew Fletcher of Saltoun once said * he knew a wise friend 
who believed that if a man weie permitted to make all the 
ballads of a nation he need not caie who should make the 
laws.^ ” It might be said of the present age that the power 
of controlling thought is passing fiom the ballad-maker to the 
novel-writer. Political speeches are studied by some ; seimons 
are avoided by many; history has only a few students; but 
every one reads novels. The novel influences for good or for 
evil the thoughts of its readers : the thoughts of its readers may 
ultimately determine the government of the world. 

There can be little doubt that the first consequence of women 
wnting novels was an improvement in moials. Few women 
could venture to imitate the language which Fielding put into 
the mouth of Squire Western; to depict the treachery with 
which Lovelace accomplished the ruin of Clarissa ; or to relate 
Corporal Trim’s experiences when he lay wounded in the knee. 
They were compelled to rely on purer scenes for their story ; 
and society, purified by their example, refused in future openly 
to patronise grossly immoral publications. Women, like Scott’s 
friend Mrs. Keith, were ashamed to read in their own chamber 
to themselves novels which they had not blushed in their 
younger days to hear read aloud in society.^ Men excused 
themselves for reading “ Don Juan ” because it was in rhyme, 
and they kept the pages of ‘‘ The Monk ” from the eyes of their 
daughters. A purer literature was, in this way, substituted for 
the improper stories which had been previously fashionable ; 
and people learned almost for the first time that a story could 
be interesting which was neither improper nor immoral. 

Three ladies are more particularly associated with this 
gi eat literary reform: Frances Burney, Jane Austen, and Maria 
Edgeworth. Miss Burney’s life has been admirably told by 
Macaulay. She was the daughtci of Dr. Burney, the musician, 
the friend of Johnson and a host of other gicat men. Her 
father’s parties were attended by chniactcis in ovety class of 
1 Lockhart’s SMt p. 466. 
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society; and little Fiances Burney, shrinking from the motley 
tlirong of wealth and talent, unobscivecl herself, observed all 
that passed at them. Miss Austen, on the contrary, who was 
born about the time at which Miss Burney commenced to 
write, passed her short life in a country i^aisonage and in the 
quietest society. The greater part of Maria Rdgeworth^s time 
was spent on the property of her father, an Irish landlord, at 
Edgeworthstown, in Ireland. 

Miss Edgeworth was the most fertile of these three writers. 
She has done foi the Iiish race what Scott has done foi Scot- 
tish scenciy. She has sketched, with inimitable skill, 
the pathetic and the humorous aspects of Irish char- 
acter. Her .stones gave Scott the idea, which he ultimately 
developed in the Waverley Novels. ‘‘He would never, in all 
likelihood,” said his biographer, “have thought of a Scotch 
novel if he had not read Miss Edgeworth's sketches of Iri.sh 
character.” ^ But there is this distinction between Miss Edge- 
wouh and Scott. Scott sketched the Scotland of his fathers, 
or, at the latest, of his own boyhood. Miss hidgeworth de- 
scribed the Irish as she herself saw them. Scott’s novels are 
essentially histories of a former age; Miss Edgewouh's are 
annals of her own time. No one would dream of turning 
to Scott for an account of Scotland or of Scotch society during 
the authors own life. But no one would venture on describing 
Irish life, at the commencement of the picscnt century, without 
consulting Miss Edgeworth, 'riie accuracy of Miss Edge- 
worth’s descriptions give her writings an esi)ccial value. Any 
one who will take the trouble of comparing her account of 
the Colambre estate, in “The Absentee,” with Scott’s own 
account of her father’s e.state at Edgewoi thstown, will see that 
the wnter who was describing what he had .seen, and the author 
who was professedly drawing on her imagination, were both 
engaged on the same model 

Miss Edgeworth’s Irish talcs gave a world of readers an 
interest in the impulsive people among whom the greatest 
portion of her life was spent When she turned from Irish 

I Lockhart's SeoU, p. 30SL 
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scenes to delineate fashionable people in London she did not 
attain the same degree of excellence. She sketched the Irish 
faithfully, because she had lived with them all her life and 
thoroughly understood all their virtues and all their weak- 
nesses. She failed to diaw her peers and peeresses with equal 
accuracy, because she had only a supeificial acquaintance with 
London society. In Ireland she painted portraits, in I.ondon 
caricatures. 

Macaulay has detected the same difference between the 
creations of Miss Burney and those of Miss Austen as that 
France? which may be traced between Miss Edgeworth's 
Burney and Irish characters and her peers and peeresses. Miss 
jane us en, ^ many clever people in her father's 

house in London. She watched them closely, she studied 
their eccentricities, and she caricatuied them in “Evelina.” 
Miss Austen saw no one but the quietest people in her father's 
parsonage. The great majority of them had probably nothing 
eccentric about them: they would have been impossible 
subjects for caricature. Most of the figures in the narrow 
circle of her acquaintance boie a close resemblance to one 
another ; and Miss Austen, if she described them at all, had 
to dwell on the nicer differences of their characters. In Miss 
Burney's first novel, “ Evelina,” the canvas is ciowded with a 
variety of persons, and the heroine is placed in a series of 
sensational situations. At one moment she is pestered by 
a fop ; at another she is exposed to the importunate insolence 
of a scoundrel ; at a third she is embarrassed by the presence 
of some vulgar relatives of her own. At one time she mixes 
in the highest society ; at another, she is mistaken for an actress 
at the Marylebone Gardens. She emerges successfully from 
the most startling adventures ; and, after a series of dramatic 
incidents, mairies, on the last page of the novel, the nobleman 
with whom she fell in love almost on the first. In Miss 
Austen's first novel, on the contrary, there is no sensation. 
A mother, living with three daughters in a quiet l^evonshire 
village, becomes gradually acquainted with a few of her n^igh- 
buurs and their connections. One of her daugiiteis, blessed 
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with the most placid disposition, foims an attachment for a 
man who, without her knowledge, has conti acted a foolish 
engagement which he feels himself bound in honoui to Leep 
Another of her daughters, passionate and enthusiastic m her 
tastes, falls in love with a gentleman, who basely abandons 
her for the sake of another lady’s fortune. The ])assion and 
enthusiasm of the one sister soften m the course of the talc 
into something like the placidity of the other, ‘ The placidity 
of the other nj^ens gradually into something like warmth Yet 
the two characteis aie as distinct at the end of the story as 
they are at the beginning of it. Though Sense ar qimes some 
dcgicc of Sensibility, and Scnsiliihty gains a great deal of Sense, 
the title of the novel is as appiopriate at the <dobe as at the 
commencement of the woik. Miss Ihirncy, like most novel- 
writers, during the progress of her work exaggerates the dis- 
tinctive features of her characlcis; Miss Austen occupies her 
whole time in obliterating them, and yet succeeds in leaving 
them at the end of her story distinct and clear. 

The extraordinary skill whuh Miss Austen displayed in 
describing what Scott called “the involvements and feelings 
and characters of ordinary life,” ^ places her as a novelist above 
her predecessor, Miss Burney. Some high authorities have 
doubted whether she is entitled to rank above her contein[>orary 
Miss Kdgeworth. In Macaulay’s opinion Madame dc Stael 
was certainly the first woman of her age ; Miss hklgeworth the 
second ; and Miss Austen the third Yet Miss .Auslen has 
one advantage over Miss Kdgeworth which is very important. 
In reading Miss Austen no one ever thinks of the moial of the 
story, yet every one becomes insensibly the better person for 
perusing it. In reading Miss Edgeworth one is apt to forget 
the story and to think only of the moral ; and the moral loses 
half its force from the persistent manner in which it is obtruded 
on the reader, I’he main object of the one writer seems to l)e 
to create interest in her tale; the chief desire of the otlier to 
inculcate a moral precept, "inhere can be no doubt, too, that 

■i r.oclchan*fe p, 6t.t. 

“ Trevelyan's A/acavIay, voJ, t. p. 340, 
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Miss Edgeworth weakens the force of her moral by the pains 
which she takes to make her whole story point to it. 'Ihe 
reader feels that he is introduced, not to a novel, but to a 
sermon, and so is insensibly led to ciiticise the author’s reason- 
ing, instead of blindly accepting her teaching. 

The three women who have thus been mentioned are the 
most prominent examples of the change which was gradually 
The ultimate ^akirlg place in the position of their sex. I'hey suc- 
of woSr* ceeded in establishing a considerable literary repu- 
work tation, and in demonstrating that women could 
compete successfully with men in some branches of litera- 
ture. It is worth observing, however, that all of them were 
free from the influences which affected their male conlein- 
poraries. Miss Burney’s best works were, indeed, written 
befoie the French Revolution. But Maria Edgeworth and 
Jane Austen were writing at the time at winch Southey and 
Wordsworth weie undergoing the remarkable changes of opinion 
which have been already recorded. Yet neither of them were 
perceptibly influenced by the politics of the stii ring tunes in 
which they lived. Women were, in fact, so completely removed 
from the strife of paity warfare that the stormiest revolution 
made little or no impression upon them. Such a result roukl 
not have occurred fifty years afterwards. As soon as women 
had proved their capacity to compete with men in one field, 
they displayed an increasing readiness to contend with them in 
other quarters. The authoresses who at the commeiU’emern^ 
of the century were proving the capacity of their sex, were,^ 
however, unable to see the full consequences of their own’ 
work, or to realise the circumstance that their labours would 
lead to an agitation for women’s rights on tlie platform and in 
the polling-booth which would be unconcluded half a century 
after they themselves had ceased to exist. 

The influence, then, of the women who obtained a literacy 
reputation in the earlier years of the century was cssentiaSy 
iTieperio- prospective; but there was another characteristic 
dicai about the literature of the period, which could 
detected by the most superficial observer, productive of inv 
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mediate results. Periodical literature had existed for more 
than a century in England. But it first obtained the com- 
manding position which it has since ociupied about the 
period at which this histoiy opens. I'he petiodicals, which 
had pieviously been regarded with suspicion and dislike, were 
becoming beyond all dispute a power m the State. News- 
papers, m the modem sense of the teiin, are of veiy recent 
oiigm. A written newspaper would be deemed impossible by 
the piesent generation ; but the art of juinting was known for 
centuries before it was applied to the purpose of dispensing 
news. The new.slettei of the cailicr yeais of the seventeenth 
centuiy was liteially a manuscript letter; and the WeeA’ly 
iWrw— the first papci which apjicared in this country in punt 
—was only published in 1622.' One hundred and thirty years 
after the publication of the Weekly Neivs, or in 1753, the 
number of stamps issued to the newspapcis only amounted 
to 7,411,757. In^ xSoi the issue of .stamps had lisen to 
16,000,000, and in 1821 to 25,000,000. A single news- 
paper, at the present time, issues more copies in ten days, 
than all the newspapers, published in 1821, issued in a 
year. 

The stamp duty, which forms an accurate test of the circula- 
tion of nowsiiapcrs, was first imposed in 1712. It was at that 
time a tax of %d. on each newspaper printed on a Theiianp 
whole sheet, and of Jif. on each pajicr prinleil on ""'y* 
only half a sheet. The newspapers foiesaw their inevitable 
ruin from the imposition of this tax. " 'I’his is tlie day,” wrote 
Addison, “on which many eminent autliors will probably 
publish their last works. I am afraid that few of our weekly 
histoiians, who are men that, above all others, delight in war, 
will be able to sub.sist under the weight of a stamp duty in 
approaching peace” As a matter of fact many newspapers at 
once expired; and, perhaps from this circumstance, tlie tax 
was itself abandoned. It was, however, renewed later on in 
the century. At the acce.s.sion of (Jeorgo HI, it was fixed at 
id. a sheet; in 1757 it was raised to x^d . ; in 1776 to zd.; in 
“ -<»»■ 2794. p. 37S. 

V OIa !• I* 
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1789 to 2?,/. ; and in 1815 to 4^^ The piicc of every news- 
paper was raised to 7^/. But neither the tax nor the increase 
of pi ice stopped the cuculation of the papers. Edition after 
edition of the more popular journals of the day was issued as 
rapidly as the sheets could be struck off ; and the circulation 
was only limited by the mechanical impossibility of comply- 
ing with the demand. The events of the war everywhere 
excited a feverish anxiety for news, and men of all classes 
bought the papers, in the hope of obtaining some fresh tidings 
from the Continent 

At the close of the great war there were six daily papers, 
published in London, which exercised a considerable influence 
Newspapers political affairs. These six papers were the 
miSis. TmeSj the Courier, the Chronicle, the Advertise), 
the Herald, and the Post ; and of these six the Times was far 
the most important The Tunes in 1816 enjoyed a circulation 
of more than 8000 copies. It paid a stamp duty 
to the Government of about ^^900 a week, or of 
;^4 5,000 a year. But even this duty was only one portion 
of the burden on its proprietors. The paper on which it was 
printed was taxed; the advertisements which were inserted 
in it were taxed ; and 10 per cent of its profits were paid as 
income-tax. It was under such conditions that the greatest 
journal that the world has ever seen was produced duiing the 
earlier years of its eventful career. The Times was commenced 
by John Walter in 1785, as the Daily Universal Pegister, it 
adopted its present name in 1788, In 1803 Walter was suc- 
ceeded by his son, John Walter the second. Dr. Stoddart, 
in the first instance, and subsequently Thomas Barnes, were 
engaged as editors of the paper under his management. 
Barnes assumed the editorship of the Tunes in 1816, and 
succeeded by his ability and discretion in inci easing the great 
reputation which the paper had already acquiied. But a much 
greater impulse than Barnes’ abilities could give had a few 
months before been imparted to it In November 1814 the 

1 Return Public Inc. and Ext\ Scss. 1869, p. 429. Gmnt gives the figures 
differently, litsf, of the vol. i. p. 6. 
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Time^ was, for the fust time, printed by steam. The machinery 
was far less perfect than that which is at piesent m use ; but 
it constituted an extraoidinary advance in the history of news- 
papeis. Befoie steam was used it was impossible to do moie 
than stake off 450 copies of any paper in an hour. The rn- 
culation of a newspaper depended, not on the demand for it, 
but on the capability of the hand-press to meet the demand. 
The imperfect machine, introduf'ed in 1814, enabled 1100 
sheets to be imjircssed in an hour. The paper was piintcd 
nearly three times as lapidly as before, and tlie public could 
be provided with five copies with the ease with w^iiich they 
had previously been supplied with two. 1'he introduction of 
marhinc-pnnting at once confirmed the Times in tlie precc* 
dcnce which it had already attained. With one short inlcival, 
in 1828, it enjoyed for forty years a laigor circulation than any 
other newspaper. 

The circulation of the Courier in i8x6 was only inferior 
to that of the Times, It sold about 5000 copies a day.^ It 
was an evening newspa])er, and was in the habit 
of issuing edition after edition. It was first cstab- 
lished in 1792, was distinguished for its ultra- Liberal prin- 
ciples; and was on two occasions the subject of political pro- 
secutions, In 1799 Courier was jmrehased by Daniel 
Stuart, the piojirictor of the PoU, Stuart was a ' 1 ‘ory; and 
the Courier^ ot course, ado[)ted Tory priur itihis. 'I'he Pos/ 
had been started ten years before the Courier^ or in 1782, and 
had been purx^hasecl by Stuart for a very small sum in 1 785. 
Stuart had a remarkable faculty for discovering literary talent 
and for obtaining tlie assistance of literary men on niodemte 
terms- He engaged Coleridge, lamb, and Mackintosh to 
write for the Morning J*osi^ and he occasionally availed him- 
self of their services on the Courier, Stuart, after converting 
the Posimto a valuable property, sold it in 1803; he retired 
from the Courier in 1816. 'Hie Post has retained, to the 

^ 1 gatluT from the loturnis in tbe Ann, Heg, of 1822 (lifint, in hit 

iihi, oj the NmsJ>*tper PresSt vol. u p. 355, th<* ojrnjlsition ut 

copit*s ; but this IS plainly nn ♦ixaggi'mium. 
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present day, the popularity which it acquired at the commcnce- 
ment of the century The Courier never recovered from the 
decreased demand for news after the conclusion of peace. 

In i8i6 the Morning Chonicle had a much smaller circula- 
tion than the Times ; but it enjoyed, in some lespects, a higher 
^^^ptitation than any other newspaper. Commenced 
Chronicle, 1^6^, it was the oldest of all the leading papers. 
Its editor, James Peiry, was uniformly treated with a deference 
which was paid to no other editor. He was the first editor 
of a newspaper who had the spirit to send shorthand writers 
into the gallery of the House of Commons. He succeeded in 
obtaining even higher literary talent on his staff than Stuart 
collected for the Fosl and the Courier, John Campbell, who 
subsequently became Lord Chancellor; Thomas Campbell, 
the poet; Colendge, Mackintosh, Hazlitt, and McCulloch all 
placed their pens at different periods at the disposal of Perry. 
The Chronule profited from the ability which it thus employed, 
and, at the commencement of the century, enjoyed a reputation 
which was haidly inferior to that of the Times, 

Some of the highest liteiary ability in the land was thus 
employed in contributing to the press ; yet writers in the press 
Posinon oi legarded at the close of the eighteenth and at 

writers lor the commencement of the nineteenth century as of 
the pre«5s. inferior class. It was supposed to be ungentle- 
manlike for any one to write for hire. Reporters in 1798 were 
described by Abbot as “blackguard news writers.’^ Ten years 
later, or in 1808, the Benchers of Lincoln's Inn made a bye- 
law excluding all persons who had written in the daily papers 
from being called to the Bar, More than twenty years after- 
wards a Lord Chancellor offended the propriety of his sup- 
porters and excited their animadversions by asking the editor 
of the Times to dinner. The press was regarded as a pestilent 
nuisance, which it was essential to destroy. Southey had him- 
self once been a journalist, yet, in 1817, he deliberately declared 
to Lord Liverpool, “ You must curb the press, or it will destroy 
the constitution of the country. No means,” he added, “can 
be effectual for checking the intolerable license of the press 
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but that of malving liansportation the punishment of its 
abuse.^’ ^ 

Southey’s opinion proves the impoi lance which newspapers 
had already acquit ed. Yet the newspapei of 1817 consisted 
of only a single sheet of four pages, and did not contain much 
more matter than four pages of the do now. It was 

impossible foi a paper \^ith this limited space at its disposal 
to attempt any profound political or litcraiy criticism, llefore 
the commencement of the piescnt centuiy, moicovcr, ‘‘the 
liteiary periodicals of (Ircat Ihitam weie lepositoiics of mis- 
cellanies iclaling 10 ait, poetiy, lelteis, and gossip, paitly 
oiignial and ])aul> selected, huddled together without system.”*^ 
At the commencement of the present ccntuiy, huwevei, a knot 
of veiy lemaiLible men decided on founding a new periodical 
of a different character, (lonuccted as they mostly were with 
ICdinburgh, they determined to call their venture the 
Imr^h lievlm. The success which they immediately achieved 
is one of the most remarkable circumstances in hteraiy history. 

A society had been m existence in Edinburgh for many 
years, m connection with its university, of which many men, 
destined to achieve fame, wei e at one time or another 
members. It was the object of this society to iJinhtrek 
train its members in the arts of elocution and 
deliatc. One of them, fioni time to time, read a paper at its 
meetings, and the imi^er bei'uine the subject of a geneial dis- 
cussion. 'J’he Speculative Society, as it was oiled, numbered 
among its members some of the most remarkable men wlio 
were ever collected in one association. Dugald Stewart, Play- 
(air, Mackintosh, Scott, Jcfircy, and Russell all belonged to it. 

I S<>c tl»tt UiHvclopmdia BrUannuat ait, N<jwApapur«; ; Ann, iSaa, 
i>. :i5o, whue nHurns of the stamps foi aSo? and arc {(ivlmi ; Grant's 
!h$t0ry of ihc Newspaper /Vrw, vol. 1, pp. 101, 172, 221, 386? Diary of Loni 
Colchester, vol i. p. 162, and vol n. p. 2^0, in the latter of winch the ijtory 
of the Beuchur/ l>y<^law is icluttid, which Grant (vol n. p. j8.i) dcdartul his 
inainiity to tiaec itic dtitu of; (aicvillc, vol iii, p. 169, for the invitation of 
Barncj to this Lord Glmnccllor's dinner; YonRc't# Life of I .ord Liverpool, vf>l 
li. pp, 298, S99» for Boutiicy^fi opmious of the press, 

^ Stanton^s Re/orms and Ple/otmers, qu<H<‘d in AlUhono'ii Diet* op 
and Aftmkan Authors, 
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Jeffrey was born in 1773, was educated at the High School 
of Edinburgh, and at Oxfoid, and was called to the Scotch 
Ear m 1794 Mairying in rSoi, he brought his biide home 
to some modest lodgings, furnished at the cost of a few pounds, 
but which will always be recollected by the literary student 
In these modest lodgings, wheie Jeffiey was in the habit of 
entertaining a select circle of his intimate fi lends, the idea of 
the Edmbtitgh R^iView was originally conceived. The founders 
of the new Review mainly relied on Jeffrey, Brougham, Horner, 
Sydney ^.nd Sydney Smith, who was the nominal editor of 
Smith fust number, Sydney Smith was one of the 

most formidable pamphleteers which this country has ever 
produced. With extiaordinary powers of wit, sarcasm, and 
expression, his writings had an immense effect on the politics 
of his time. Born in 1771, and producing his mo^t pungent 
work — ‘‘The Letlezs of Peter Plymley” — in 1807 and 1808, 
he was at the zenith of his leputation at the close of the great 
war. Smith's writings were always logical ; but he rarely relied 
on his arguments alone for the success of his cause. He did 
not convert his readers to his own side. Tie overwhelmed his 
opponents with ridicule. The process of damning the plain- 
tiff's attorney has been often resorted to ; but it has usually 
been adopted by advocates with a weak cause to rely upon. 
Sydney Smith thrust home his attack on the person of his 
adversary, when his adveisary might have been beaten with 
more logical weapons. His exuberant wit was displayed in 
his most argumentative writings, and dazzled with its brilliancy 
those who were not convinced by his arguments. 

Jeffrey had neither the exuberance of wit nor the lightness 
of expression which chaiactenscd Sydney Smith. But he was 
a greater critic and a better editor. His criticisms are strict ; 
they are occasionally unfair, but are always able ; and, though 
many of his conclusions have been reversed by the judgment of 
posterity, his opinions are still uniformly quoted with deference, 
and usually accepted as authoritative. Before the age of Jeffrey 
the ^t of the critic was almost unknown “ Criticisms on books 
were jejune in the extreme, consisting chiefly of a few smart 
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Witticisms and ineagie connecting remaiks, stringing together 
ample quotations fiom the work under review. The Edinburgh 
Review appeared : “ its first number revived the discussion of 
gieat political principles.” The public perused it with avidity ; 
it excited ‘‘ a new sensation in all classes of readers ; ” and the 
ait of ciilicism at once attained the position in the litciaiy 
world wdiich it has ever since occupied.”^ 

The position which the Edmburgli Rmew succeeded in at 
once attaining could not have been w^on by Jclhey alone wnth 
the solilaiy assistance of Sydney Smith. ikiL Jefirey had the 
good foitune to number among his fiicnds and associates two 
other men, whose sei vices juovcd essentially useful to him, 
Horner and brougham, bom in 17 78, the son of a 
tradesman, with no advantages othei than his own 
ability to aid him, enjo>ing no ofTficc, leaning on no patron, 
Francis Homer, ui his shoit life, won for himself the esteem of 
all classes of society. An admiring Senate suspended its sittings 
on the tidings of his death in a foreign land, and voted to his 
memory with general ajiiproval a statue in Westminster Abbey. 
Homer was an advanced Liberal, but he was chiefly lemarkable 
for the strcnuou.s opposition which he laised to the forced 
circulation of a paper currency, 11 is exertions as a member 
of the Bullion Committee are said to have injured his health 
and to have hastened his death. IJis enthusiasm in the same 
cause insjnred his first contribution to the Edinburgh Rmm. 
Ilis influence with Jeffrey was the more reinaikable because he 
was destitute of the qualifications which JefTrey usually regarded 
as essential in his contributors. Wit and fun were the first 
de.siderata;" and Horner, who was above all things an econo* 
mist, had no humour. ‘‘He puts me in mind,” said Scott on 
one oci'asion, Obadiah’s bull,”^ and the keen point of the 
illustration will ccanc home to every one who recollects Steme^s 
account of that famous quadruped. 

Brougham was born in the same year as Horner; but it may 

i foundiiiotiot the Kdlnburgh RcvkWt see (*ockburu'i* vot. u 

p. 135 tin<l (‘f. hrtjttji;hatn, vol. i, p, 246, 

« i,o«U]ari's p. 156, 
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be doubted whetherj if he had died at the same time, his death 
^ ^ would have inspiied so much regiet, or his name have 

Biougham. remembered so faithfully as his fiiend's. Yet 

Brougham’s ability was greater than Hornei’s, and perhaps 
exceeded that of any of his contemporaries. There were few 
subjects ^\lth which he was unacquainted, or which he was 
unequal to discuss with the best-informed peisons. He was at 
home in science, in law, in politics, in histoiy, and in literature. 
His indefatigable and rapid pen illustrated the most vaiied topics 
in the pages of the Review ; and on all of them he wrote with 
a force and authority which were peculiarly his own. Brougham 
was a far more constant contnbutor than Horner. It is said 
that on one occasion he wiotc an entire number of the Revim ; 
and he was unquestionably the most fertile and capable of all 
JcfTicy’s assistants. 

Jeffrey, however, did not rely on these men alone. He was 
ready to accept the seivices of any capable wiiter, Scott himself 
was a constant contnbutor, wnting five articles in two years.^ 
With such assistants Jeffrey rapidly made his mark. The new 
Review obtained a wide circulation ; and its blue and buff cover 
was to be found on every gentleman’s table. The success 
of the Review would, in any circumstances, have piobably 
provoked a rival ; but rivalry was stimulated by the politicd 
bias wliich the new periodical soon displayed. Jeffrey himself 
was above all things a critic. I was much struck,” wrote one 
of Scott’s friends, “ by the extent, correctness, disciimination, 
and accuracy of Jeffrey’s information ; equally so with his taste, 
acuteness, and wit in dissecting every book, author, and story 
that came in his way. Jeffrey, for the most part, enteitained us, 
when books were under discussion, with the detection of faults, 
blunders, absm dities, or plagiarisms. ”2 Had Jeffrey stood alone, 
he would probably have made the Review an organ in which 
all opinions and all parties could have been freely criticised. 
His chief associates, however, were all strong partisans ; and, 
with the single exception of Scott, they weie all strong Liberals* 
Horner, devoted to the currency question, complained that the 
1 Locltbart's p. 105. s Ibid., p, iso. 
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Nevtau was too independent, and not sufficiently Whiggishd 
IJiougham, a labcial to the backbone, insisted on the publica- 
tion of political aiticles. Scott remonstiated against the deepen- 
ing Whiggeiy Jcfficy lelorted that he could not icsist the 
wit Stott, uiging the propiiety of neutiality 111 politics, ofiered 
himself to supply a political aiticle. Jeflrey declined, on the 
gi ound that it was mote necessary to be consistent than neutral.^ 
Such a refusal could haidly have done otherwise than offend 
Scott The offence was deepened m the autumn of 1808 by 
the publication of a notable ailiclc, “Don Cevallos on the 
Usuipalion of Spain.” “The Edinburgh Eevim,” wiote Scott to 
Constable, “had become such ai to render it impossible foi me 
to continue a contiibutor to it Now it is such as I can no 
longei continue to receive or read it”® In accoidancc with 
this opinion he sLopjied his subsciiption, and made no secret 
of his hostility. Scott’s opposition siieedily became known. 
Canning, a member of the Tory Goveinment, with literary 
abilities of the very highest order, was naturally anxious to see 
a Tory periodical which would be to his own friends what the 
Edinburgh Review had proved to his opponents. “John Murray, 
of Fleet Street, a young bookseller of capital and enterprise,” ‘ 
was ready to undcitake the publication of a serial which he had 
the prudence to .see would bring credit to his firm. George 
lilllis, the warm friend of Canning, hcai tily supported tlie iiroject ; 
and Robeit Dundas, the ehlcst son of Lord Melville, and a 
member of the Government, was also made acquainted with it. 
JJut Scott himscU was the life and soul of the enter- 
prise, The first number of the new Review was pub- <.>mrteHy 
lished m February 1809, and three articles in it were 
from Scott’s pen. The great author continued throughout liis 
career to be an active contributor to the new peiiodical. 

It was no easy task to select an editor for the new Review 
who would bo a fair match for so powerful an 
adversary as Jelfrey. Jiut Murray seems at once 
to have suggested, and Scott to have approved, the selection 

^ vgU i. |». 334* a LocUiarlV p. X56, 

» Uml» p. Ji6», note, * ibid., p. 
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of William Gifford for the post. Gifford “was a little man 
dumpled up together, and so ill-made as to seem almost de- 
formed, but with a singular expression of talent in his coun- 
tenance.^' Constant ill-hcalth had soured his temper; and 
an acid temper made him an exttemely severe critic. “He 
flagellated with so little pity that people lost their sense of the 
criminal's guilt in dislike of the savage pleasure which the 
executioner seemed to take in inflicting the punishment”^ 
Giffoid was bom at Ashbuiton, in 1757. His father, who had 
wasted the little means he had ever enjoyed, died when his 
boy was young. ' His mother did not survive her husband for 
many months ; and the future editor of the Quarterly Review 
was sent to school, and appienticcd to a shoemaker. The lad 
hated the drudgery of his work ; and he fortunately attracted 
the attention of a neighbouring medical man, Dr. Cookesley, 
who collected some money for freeing him from his indentures 
and for continuing his education. The boy rapidly proved 
himself worthy of bis judicious patron's kindness. He pub- 
lished the “Baviad” m 1794; the “Mseviad” in 1795; in 
conjunction with Bankes he became the editor of the Anti* 
Jfacobm in 1800; and he published his translation of Juvenal 
in 1802, The “Baviad” and the “Mseviad” were styled by 
Byron the first satires of the age. Gifford's name was coupled 
with Pope’s in the “ English Bards and Scotch Reviewers ; ” 
and Dr. Cookesley, proud of the success which Gifford had 
achieved, and piobably anxious to perpetuate his own share 
in it, gave the satirist's name to a boy, whom many Eton men 
still remember with affection — William Gifford Cookesley. 

Such was the man who appeared to Scott and Murray the 
best possible editor of the new Review^ which was to rival the 
Edinburgh, Such was the man under whose supervision the 
Quarterly at once attained the position which it has ever since 
enjoyed. 

The success which both the Edinburgh and the Quarterly 
Review achieved induced other cntcrpiising publishers to 
imitate the example which had thus been set them. In xSi6 
1 Lockhart's. ScoU, vol. u p, 654, 
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Blackwood, a publisher in Edinburgh, commenced the maga- 
zine which still bcais his name. He was forlunatc 
enough to scciiie the services of an editor who rose .vui^aune ^ 
in his way to a distinction almost as great as that of 
Jeffrey and Giffoid. Wilson, the first editor of Blackwood^ s 
Aiagazme^ was born in 1785 ; he was educated at Glasgow and 
Oxford. At the commencement of the century he was little 
more than a litcuiry amateur, living amidst the most beautiful 
sceneiy of the English Lakes, and wilting occasional essays 
and poetry. The business of Wilson’s life commenced only 
in earnest m 1816; but Wilson became then something more 
than a mere literary man. His essays, written under the name 
of ‘^Chnstoplier Noith,” won for him a woilcl of readeis; but 
cvciy one who visited Edinburgh, duiing his life, earned away 
a kindly remembrance of the tall, poweiful man, whose genial 
wit and engaging manners had added a new pleasure to society 
in the Scottish capital. Without the satirical power of Gifford, 
without the knowledge of Jeffrey, Wilson had a warmth of 
imagination which made his essays peculiarly fascinating ; and 
Blackmodds Magazine acquired, under his guidance, the popu 
larity which it has never since lost 

In the year in which Blaclmood first courted the favour of 
the educated classes of society a different man commenced 
addressing a much mote nuuienms body of readers. The 
career of William Cobbett was more eccentrics than , 

t y. - . . . , . - _ Couhtilt. 

that of any of his prominent conteni];oranes. IFc 
was the comet of the literary hcinlspliere, dazzling the world 
with Ips brilliancy, perplexing it with his eccentricity, and 
alarming it with his apparent inflammability. Cobhett’s grand- 
father was a day labourer in Surrey. His father, by hard 
work, improved bis position, and, from being a labourer, came 
to have *Mabourcis under him;”^ or, in simjiler language, 
became a farmer. In 17H3 Cobbett leit his father’s house, 
and began life as an attorney’s cleik An attorney’s office 
seemed to the eiratic youth a mere hell upon earth; and, 
welcoming any means which afforded him a dianc'e ol 
r Bulwefs FMkal Character^^ voU iu i). loa. 
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escaping from the drudgery of the desk, Cobbett enlisted in 
the 54th Foot, and sailed with his regiment foi Ameiica. He 
served for seven yeais with his regiment During that time 
he attained the rank of sergeant-major; he fell in love wiih 
the daughter of another non-commissioned officer; and he 
saved 150 guineas. His conduct was so excellent that, on 
claiming his discharge, he received the public thanks of the 
general officer commanding his division. His feelings were 
so warm that he placed the whole of his 150 guineas in the 
hands of the young girl whose affections he had won, and who 
was letuming before him to England The girl, whom he had 
chosen for a wife, was so prudent that she never used the 
money, but restored it to him on his return home. Cobbett, 
after marrying the sergeant's daughter, returned to America, 
and settled in Philadelphia There he maintained himself 
by teaching English — to Talleyrand among others — and by 
attacking everything that was American in the columns of a 
periodical which he styled the Peter Porcupine. Indicted for 
a libel, and fined 5000 dollais, Cobbett thought that it was 
time for him to return to England. After his leturn he started 
a new Poraepine^ a Tory serial The Porcupine was soon 
superseded by the Weekly Political Register^ in which Cobbett 
held himself free to maintain a guenlla waifare with men of 
all parties and all opinions. A periodical of this character was 
sure to get into trouble. One of the Irish puisne judges — 
Johnson — writing under the signature of “ Juvema,” published 
in its columns a scurrilous attack on the Insh Government. 
Cobbett was prosecuted. Judge Johnson was compelled to 
acknowledge his connection with the article, and was heavily 
fined. Cobbett, indignant with a political party which would 
not allow him to publish libels on the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland, threw himself into the arms of the extreme Radicals, 
An opportunity soon occurred which enabled him to maik 
his hostility to the Tory Government. Some British soldiers 
mutinied A German regiment was employed to assist in 
quelling the mutiny; the ringleaders were flogged, and the 
Germans were ordered to administer the punishment, Cobbett 
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burst into a furious attack on the authoiities for peimittmg 
German soldiers to flog llritish troops. The Government was 
advised to pioseculc him for a libel. He was tried, convicted, 
and sentenced to pay a fine of ;^2ooo5 and to suffer two 
years’ impiisonment. Nothing in Cobbett’s life is more inte- 
resting than the circumstances of his imprisonment From 
within his prison walls he conducted his paper, his farm at 
Botley, and the education of his children. The domestic 
history of Cobbetfs life foims one of the most pleasing 
features of his eccentric chaiacter ; and Cobbett’s affectionate 
qualities never shone with a blighter ray than fiom his cell 
in Newgate. 

On his release from prison Cobbett leturned to his paper. 
But in t8i 6 he suddenly changed the whole conditions of its 
publication. Up to 1816 he had charged a shilling and a half- 
penny for each number. Hut on the 2nd of November 1816, 
he devoted the entire sheet to An Address to the Journeymen 
and l.abourers of England, Scotland, and Ireland;’’ and the 
sheet was sold for 2//.^ The effect ot this 1 eduction of price 
was piodigious. The most powerful political writer in Eng- 
land suddenly became the most widely read ; and the Weekly 
Register obtained an influence which no periodical had ever 
previously enjoyed. It was in vain that one set of Tories 
tried to grapple with the bold writer by suggesting his prosecu- 
tion. Cobbett knew how to advocate Parliamentary Keform 
without infringing the laws of the country. Every other writer 
subjected himself, sooner or later, to a prosecution for libel 
Cobbett, in 1816 and 18x7, wrote nothing that ‘‘the law offleers 
could prosecute with any chance of success.”^ It was in vain, 
too, that the Tories styled the Register “twopenny trash,” 
Their own indignation and alarm afforded the best proof that 
Cobbett was writing no trash. His genius had suddenly spread 
the light of political knowledge through the dark nooks of 

1 Th(i address, not bring a newspaper, escaped stamp duty. 

2 Cross, in defendmg Brandreth, laid the whole blame of Brandreth's treason 

on CobbetCs address, lie called the Registfr ** the most mischievous publi- 
cation ever put into the hands of Trials ^ vol. icxxli, p. 876. For 

Brandreih's tnal see Posit p, 365. 
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England, and had taught English legislators and English states 
men to lealise the power of peiiodical liteiatuie. 

There were, then, in i8i6, three distinct things connected 
with British literature which affected the history of the time or 
Conci son history of the succeeding half ceniuiy. In the 
first place, men were slowly recoveiing from “the 
panic dread of change" which the French Revolution had 
excited. The foremost thinkers of the period were again ad- 
dressing themselves to the studies which had been interrupted 
by the events amidst which the eighteenth century had closed. 
The younger writers were passionately advocating the extreme 
opinions which their predecessors had hurriedly abandoned. 
These authors were at once the spokesmen and the guides of 
the rising generation. Their works were the best proof that 
the younger men who w^ere growing up to manhood had fieed 
themselves from the apprehensions by which their fathers had 
been influenced. They encouraged the desire, by which their 
conlempoiaries were animated, to revert to the more liberal 
system of government pursued in the first half of the preceding 
century. The older men still adhered tenaciously to the views 
which they had been in the habit of expressing for twenty 
years. But their younger adheients doubted the propriety of 
the measures which their leadeis were defending. Monopolies 
of every kind — in trade, in politics, in land, in religion— were 
becoming unfashionable j and corruption and abuse, defeated 
over and over again in the House of Commons, found, as will 
immediately be shown, their chief support in the House of 
Loids. 

This great change was, in one sense, the cause, in another 
sense the consequence, of the remarkable alteration which was 
taking place in the tone of British literature. The altered tone, 
which the foremost writers of the day were adopting, constitutes 
the first of the three things connected with British literature in 
i8x6 which deserves attention. The second is the successful 
effort made for the first time by women to compete in literary 
work with men. A few ladies, living in different circumstances, 
unconnected with each other, suddenly displayed in a remark- 
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able manner the capacity of their sex, and laid the foundations 
of the agitation \\hich has since arisen for the concession of 
what arc called women's light? to women. Their labours, 
ultimately pioduetivo of the largest consec|uences, foim the 
second <‘f the three things connected with liritish lilcratuie in 
1816 which requires attention. Still more important was the 
remarkable development which w^as taking place in the powei 
of the periodical press. The foieinost men of the clay were 
writing foi the paj^ers : the papcis had succeeded in vindicating 
their right to publish and to criticise the debates m Parliament. 
Reviews, written and edited with consummate ability, were 
instructing the ujipei classes as they had never been instuictcd 
bcfoie. Twopenny trash,’’ conlaiiung as much wit and spirit 
as the higher-piiced periodicals, was circulating among the 
poor ; while rich and poor In their own house 01 in a tavern 
were eagerly reading the news contained in the moining or 
evening journal. The papers had been prosecuted ; they had 
been taxed ; their contributors had been denounced as black- 
guards ; tliey had been declared incapable of being called to 
the Bar ; but all these measures had failed. Prosecution had 
made them popular: the anxiety for news which the war had 
occasioned had increased the demand for newspapers which 
taxation might have checked; and the writers, who luul been 
denounced as blackguards in Ihc last ten yeats of the eighteenth 
cenluiy, were treated with deference in tlie third decade of 
the nineteenth century. Ability, as usual, had made its way, 
and won foi itself a position from which it was impo.ssihlc to 
degrade it 

The development of ])eriodical literature was pcrlmps even 
more fatal to the old system of government than any of the 
other changes which were gradually undeimining it. So long 
as political discussion was (‘onfmed to the few hundred re- 
presentatives of the governing classes who happened to sit in 
Parliament, the ruling families were able to direct the thoughts 
of the country. The elaborate attacks, 'which were made upon 
their system by Adam Smitli and Bentbam, were road by com- 
paratively few persons. But the pcriodit'al press leproduccd 
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the views of Smith and Bentham for the benefit of the entire 
community. Men turned from perusing one of Castlereagh’s 
speeches to the criticisms of the 7ime'* oi the CMvnicIe upon 
the speaker. The opinion of the “blackguard newswiiter,” 
who had the great advantage of having the last word, was 
accepted with at least as much authoiity as that of the states 
man \ and the people, no longer dependent for their opinions 
on the utterances of politicians, gradually adopted the views 
of the newspapers which they were in the habit of leading. 
Legislators, indeed, still assumed that the representatives of a 
few rich men and a few decayed villages accurately reflected 
the opinions of the nation. But the fallacy, which the pre- 
sumption involved, was becoming daily more apparent through 
the operations of the press. The right of Pailiamentary repre- 
sentation was denied to nine-tenths of the people. The right 
of meeting was about to be subjected to new restrictions. But 
the press supplied the nation with other means of making itself 
heard. Its voice resounded through the length and breadth 
of the land. 



CHAPTER IV. 

THE CHIEF ACTORS IN THE POLITICAL DRAMA IN jSrs* 

An attcmpl has been made in the preceding chapters to trace 
the mateiial and nioial pi()git‘ss of the Bntish people during 
the reign of Gcoigc III. ; to describe the condition of society 
in England at the conclusion of the great war; and to recall 
the efiect which politics produced on opinion during the con- 
tinuance of the stiugglc. Before actually commencing the 
succeeding narrative, it may be well to introduce the reader 
briefly to the chief actors in the ensuing drama. Foicmost 
among them stood, of coiusc, the king. His public character 
lias been already rcfeiic'd to. II is ideals of government made 

him, duiing the eailiei pait of his reign, the most unpopular of 
so\eieigns. But, after twenty-four years wcie over, a remark- 
able reaction of public opinion occurred in hi.s favour. Rodney^s 
victories had thiown a halo of glory over the conclusion of the 
American wai. The rise of the second Pitt to power ha<l pro- 
vided the king with a minister at once linsted and capable; 
and the conduct of the heir afiparcnt had filled reflecting per- 
sons with alaim at the [irospcct of his succession. At the 
moment, too, wlion the glass was beginning to rise, some un- 
foreseen circum.stances influenced the political barometer. A 
wretched woman, whom there is every reason to believe was 
insane, made a furious but happily unsuccessful attempt on the 
king^s life ; and the king behaved with a courage and a kindli- 
ness which afllictod all who saw hi.s conduct or licard of it A 
few years ahcrwaids a grave misfortune afflicted the monarch. 
He lo.st, happily on that occasion only for a time, his reasoning 
faculties, and his ministers were compelled to make arrange- 
ments for concliuling the government without him. Fiom that 
von. i, S 
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moment the popularity of the monarch never waned. He re- 
covered, and found himself the most popular man m England. 

The generation, which cheered George III duiing the latter 
half of his reign, was probably as unreasoning in its enthusiasm 
as the generation which had hissed him in the first half of it. 
George III. never deserved unmixed applause 3 and he certainly 
never ought to have met with unqualified censure. But the 
enthusiastic admirers of the monarch had, at least, as much to 
sav for themselves as his indisciiminating judges. If the latter 
could pDint to arbitrary acts occasionally committed, the former 
could dwell on the admirable example which the king was set- 
ting to the highest and lowest of his subjects Mairymg, in all 
probability against his own inclinations, in deference to what 
he rightly concluded was the most fitting aiiangement for his 
subjects; living the most virtuous and domestic of lives ; main- 
taining in public the splendour which was required of him, but 
preferring in private the simplest faie and the scantiest luxuries; 
basing every action on religion, faithful to his wife, affectionate 
to his childien, kindly towards his dependents, chaiitablc to the 
poor, George III. was a pattern to all his subjects. “ George 
IL’s bad morals,” wrote no lenient critic, “ bore iheir fruit in 
George TII.^s early years : as I believe that a knowledge of tliat 
good man^s example, his niodeiation, his frugal simplicity, and 
God-fearing life tended infinitely to improve the morals of the 
country and to purify the whole nation.” ^ 

Such, briefly told, was the chaiacter of the monarch who, 
at the time at which this histoiy opens, was nominally king of 
England. For all intents and purposes, however, George III. 
was already dead. Ever since the autumn of 1810 he had 
been afflicted with infirmities which would have moved the 
pity of the hardest heart. His mind deranged, his sight gone, 
his hearing lost, he wandered through the chambers of his 
stately ])alace, with less influence than the meanest of his sub- 
jects. A slight interval of returning consciousness enabled him 
to learn and comprehend the stirring events which preceded 
and occasioned Napoleon's fall in 1814. But the afflicted 

^ Thackeray's Four Oeor^es, 
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monarch was never able to become acquainted with the great 
events of the following year. The crowning victory, with which 
his reign will always be associated, was as little to the sovereign 
as to the unborn babe. 

There can be little doubt that, at the commencement of 
his reign, George III. contemplated elevating a subject to a 
share of his throne. Lady Sarah Lennox’s bright 
eyes and unusual beauty captivated the susceptible t;hariatte 
heart of the young king. Political considerations induced him 
to turn to another alliance, and to ofier his hand to one ot 
the pooiest of the princesses of Germany. Gharlotte So]>hia, 
for fifty-seven years Queen of England, the daughter oi the 
Duke of Meckleniiuigh-StrcliU, had so little anticipation of 
her future greatness that she is said to have once plaintively 
inquired, Who will take a poor little thing like me?” Yet 
the penniless daughter of the Duke of Mecklenburgh-Strelitz 
was admirably suited for George III. She adored the husband 
who had raised her to the first throne in Europe , she shared 
all his feelings and all his weaknesses. Dignified m publh', 
simple in private life, virtuous, religious even to a fault, her 
conduct and her opinions accurately reflected the conduct and 
opinions of her lord. No man and woman ever passed happier 
or more correc’t lives than George III, and Queen Charlotte. 
When George III. was unpopular with all liis subjects, the 
queen appreciated him, and never doubted that he would 
ultimately be known to the world as she herself knew him. 

It is probable that the domestic hapiiiness of the queen 
decreased from the period at which her husband became 
more popular. The fearful affliction, with which the king was 
visited in 178S, commended him to the pity of all his subjects, 
but his illness at the time, and the constant apprehension of 
its return, must have been most distressing to his wife. Nor 
could she have derived much happiness from her largtj family. 
Her sons were the source of almost endless anxiety to their 
parents. Shelley wrote of them as 

Princes, the dregs of their dull race* who flow 

'rhrough public scorn mud from a muddy spring.” 
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It was haidly fair to call the Regent mud; it was grossly 
unfair to compare the Regent’s parents to a muddy spring. 
But Shelley’s woids show the contempt which was felt for the 
sons of George III. 

George Augustus Fredeiick, the eldest of the family, was 
not a pleasing character. He was a bad son, a bad husband, 
The Punce ^ t>ad father, a bad subject, a bad monarch, and a 
of Wiles. friend. Yet he had external graces of person 

and manner which must have been singularly captivating. It 
has been recently stated that he gave himself the name of 
“the fiist gentleman in Europe.” Unfortunately, the lan- 
guage which he habitually used, the habits to which he was 
constantly addicted, and the scenes which he frequented, made 
the title appear like a saicasm Yet there were occasions 
when he showed that he could thoroughly deserve his self- 
imposed title. He knew how to captivate genius like that of 
Scott, or piety like that of Wilberfoice. But, in the company 
of such men, he was in reality only acting a pait, and proving 
himself, in doing so, a consummate actor. On ordinary occa- 
sions he placed no restraints either on his actions or on his 
tongue. The first gentleman in Europe thought it an admir 
able joke to make a duke as drunk as himself ; he saw nothing 
indecorous in the use of language which was hardly fit for his 
stable. At the age of twenty the prince fell desperately in 
love with a beautiful widow, Mrs. Fitzherbert. There is no 
doubt that he was secretly married to her; yet he directed 
Fox to contradict the report of his marriage in the House 
of Commons ; and he had the assurance to pretend to Mrs 
Fitzherbert that he had never authorised Fox to make the 
contradiction. The prince, who was guilty of this double 
treachery to his friend and his wife, was not twenty-four 
years old.^ 

Dissolute habits and habitual hypocrisy were not, however, 
the only vices in the piince’s character. He was recklessly 
extravagant, and, in consequence, involved in the most serious 

1 liviRselVs Metwir 0/ Fox, vol i?. p. 289, note. Cf, Croker, Memoin^ vok 1. 
p. 292 ; and Edinburgh RevieWt No. cccxxix. p. xx. 
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pecuniary cmbanassmcnts. When he came of age the king 
settltd on him ;^5 0,000 a year; the levenue of the Duchy of 
Cornwall, to which he succeeded, amounted to ^12,000 ; and 
Parliament piovided him with ;^3o,ooo to start in lile, and 
to pay olT the debts which he ha<l incurred as a 
minor A Prince of Wales, with a cleai income of ^^62,000 
a year, in those days ought to have been alHuent. 'Wilhin a 
year the piince admitted that he owed ;z^i6o,goo. Two ycais 
afterwards, when the king settled on him an addrional ;?^io,ooo 
a year, his extravagance had raised his debts to ^193,000. 
Foui years afterwaicls he told Lord Jvlalmosbuiy that Ins debts 
amounted to ^370,000; while at the time of his maiimgo, 01 
in 1794, wdicn tlie jnince was barely thiity-two, Pailiament 
actually voted ^'650,000 to extinguish them.-^ “If he had 
been a manufactunng town, or a populous ruial district, he 
would not have cost moie 

The prince, by his reckless and inexcusable conduct, had 
placed himself completely at the mercy of his futhen His 
fatlier, who had long desired his eldest son’s mairiagc, knew 
that l^arliament could be persuaded to make his forming some 
suitable alliance the condition of discharging his debts. To 
the prince himself the idea of maniage was far fiom palatable. 
He was, in tlie sight of (led, the husband of Mis. Fitzherbert ; 
his affections were, for the moment, fixed on Lady Jersey; anti 
a score of other beauties were moie 01 less associated with his 
name. If he could have escaped from his embarrassments by 
any other method, he would have avoided matrimony. JhU 
his debts were so large that he had no alternative bnt sub- 
mission. Pie consented to marry; and the choice of his father 
fell on his cousin, Princess Caroline of Brunswick. 

Princess Caroline, who thus became the wife of the first 
gentleman of Etirojie, was the daughter of the leigning Duke 
of Biunswick and of Augusta, the eldest sister of i>,inc<.ss 
Ccorge III. At the time of lier mairiagc she was 
in the twenty seventh year of her age, and had, in the eyes of 
a partial courtier, a “pretty face, not expressive of softness; 

1 voU m, pp, X7, x8> 149, axi. » Thtickcmy’s Ft/ur Oeo^^es, p. 175, 
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her figure not graceful ; fine eyes, good hand, toleiable teeth, 
but going; fair hair and light eyebrows, good bust, short, 
with what the French call ks kpaules vnpertinenttsP'^ The 
Duke of Clarence had seen the young lady, had admired her, 
and had given a favourable report of her peison to the Prince 
of Wales. The first gentleman of Europe had, perhaps, higher 
notions of female beauty than his rough sailor brother; he 
ceitainly had higher notions of cleanliness. It was in vain 
that Lord Malmesbuiy had iisked Her Royal Highness’s 
displeasure by suggesting that she should pay a little more 
attention to her person. The Princess took his advice good- 
humouredly, but never followed it. Her neglect disgusted her 
husband on her iiist introduction to him. He called for a 
glass of brandy. The princess herself declared that he was 
drunk on her wedding-day.^ Nine months afterwards she 
presented her husband with their only child. Befoie that 
period had elapsed differences, ivhich proved irreconcilable, 
had separated the Prince of Wales from his wife for ever. 

The Prince of Wales, on his sepaiation from the princess, 
returned to the irregular attachments of his former years, the 
follies and vices which were appaiently inseparable from his 
nature. The unhappy princess retired to a villa at Charlton. 
Separated from her husband, removed from the influence of 
the couit, neglected by the aristocracy, she was driven to form 
acquaintances in the neighbourhood with persons of rank un- 
equal to her own. Pier manner, unfortunately, m the opinions 
of her best friends, was characterised by a careless levity. 
“Ah, false and faint-hearted troubadour I” she said, for in- 
stance, to Sir Walter Scott, who hesitated for a moment in fol- 
lowing her into a conseivatory, ‘‘you will not trust yourself 
with me for fear of your neck.’^ ® If she could so far forget 
the dignity of her position as to joke in such a manner with a 
casual visitor, no surprise can be felt at the calumnious reports 
which were whispered about her. A similar remaik, made to 

1 Malmesbuiy, vol. ui. pp. 178, 179. 

* Diary ^ Llfe^ and Times of Geofgc /K, vol, u p, 38, 

» LocUiart's Scofit P* 140* 
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a less virtuous and less scrupulous person, might have involved 
her in serious cmbairassment. 

For many years, however, after the sepaiation of the prince 
from the princess no real iinpiopnety was pioved against her. 
Her husband was sedulously engaged in collecting evidence 
against iier conduct ; the Whig muiistiy of 1806 consented to 
appoint a secict tnbimal to inquiie into it ; and a formal and 
one-sided investigation actually tf>ok place. But, though her 
accuseis weie m some sort her judges, the mam accusation 
against her was not made out The boy whom she had 
adopted into her household — little Willikin, as he was familiarly 
called — was proved to be the son of a certain Sophia Austin ; 
“ the evidence of all the servants, as to the gencial conduct 
of the princess, was very favourable to Her Royal Highness ; ^ 
and the accusation of improper conduct, in short, broke down. 
The commissioners, indeed, who conducted the investigation 
weie not able to stop at this iioint. The same levity, which 
had shocked Sir Walter Scott, seemed to them to require some 
mark of their disapprobation, But the main charge, which had 
been brought against the princess, was so grave that the re- 
Section of her judges on her conduct looked very much like 
a complete acriuittal. Though the inquiry had been secret, 
the facts transpired ; and the princess was surrounded with a 
halo which she did not deserve. “ She is an enchanting prin- 
cess,” wrote Scott, ^*wbo dwells in an enchanting palace.”^ 
I'he ignorant multitude raiglit be excused for their enthu- 
siasm, when even ScoWs head was turned by the princess’s 
courteous levity, 

llie fact that the levity of her conduct had made it possible 
for iicr husband to insist on its investigation would have warned 
most women to have adopted a more prudent course in future. 
The princess, however, never altered either her habits or her 
manner.^^ Her levity was certainly as marked as it had ever 

i So wrote Romilly, vol. iu p. 144 ; and Romilly was coun.sel for the prlncf, 

« T-rf)ckhart, p. 

# Her conduct was again mdircctly investigated in x8x3 by the Privy Council 
The prince, in did lii$ utmost to keep the great soveicigns, who visited 
liuropo alter the peace, from paying any attention to tiie pnnetsss* He pre« 
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been. Her chief favouiite was a singing master, whom her 
ladies nicknamed chanticleer. Nicknames were not reserved 
for favourites. In the slang of the piincess’s court the princess 
herself was always Mis. Thompson; the Regent, Mr. Thonij^json; 
Princess Charlotte, Master Thompsoa These nicknames show, 
at any rate, the utter disiegard of form and ceremony which the 
princess displayed Her levity, however, was for the moment 
of less consequence. In 1814 she had withdiawn from England, 
and soon afterwards she took a beautiful villa on the Lake of 
Como. The touiists who annually visit the Italian lakes turn 
with interest from the enchanting sceneiy to the villa wheie the 
injured and neglected wife of a worthless British king passed a 
portion of her existence. Few, perhaps, of the many thousands 
of Englishmen who annually gaze on the Villa d’Este are com- 
petent to expiess an opinion on the justice of the charges which 
were preferred, half a century ago, against its illustiious mistress. 
But every one of them has a more or less peifcct acquaintance 
with the iuegulaiities which dLsgiaced the life of George IV. ; 
and, with true British logic, contend that the queen was inno- 
cent, not from any sense or knowledge of her innocence, but 
because they think that the faults of the husband should con 
done the errors of the wife ; because they know that Caroline 
was notoriously less guilty than George. 

If the quairels of the Regent and the princess had simply 
concerned themselves, their existence would have been suffi 
Pri.icess ciently unfoitunate. Unhappily, however, the guilt 
Charlotte, parents reacted on their offspiing, and their 

differences marred the early days of thcii only daughter. 

Wecjp, daughter of a loyal lines 
A sire's disgtace, a icsUm'b decay. 


vailed on his mother with this view not to receive her at court. Queen Chuilotte, 
in consequence, bccanuj very unpopular with the populnc*', and was hissed. 
**My lords," she complained, " I be fifty yeai and mote in this country, and 
well respected ; huf Ncno ! hesh^ftU upon,*^ (Ihoughiini, vnl. ii, p, 215.) One 
of the mob — bo luns a more amusing story- -jmt lub head into the Regent's 
carriage and said, “Where’s your wife? Where’s your wife?" The Prince 
Regent is reported to have turned to tite Emperor of Rubsia, who was wuh 
him, and to have said, Emperor, that is for you.’* 
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Ah • happy if each tear of thine 
Could wash a fathei's fault away ! 

*’ Weep — for thy tears aie virtue's tears. 

Auspicious to thc^e siiffenng isles— 

And be each diop m future years 
Repaid th«'e by thy people's smiles," 1 

The Princess Charlotte, the subject of these touching verses, 
was, at this peiiod, adored by the nation j and the judgment of 
the nation seems to have been well deserved. Without any 
very gieat natural beauty, with white cvebrows and eyelashes, 
with a complexion disfigured by niaiks of small-pox, and with 
a figure already large and tending to the coipulcncy w^hich she 
inheiited fiom both her paients, the princess’s winning manner 
and blight expiessioii made her peculiarly attractive. For all 
intents and purposes she had never known what it is to have a 
father. Her father’s jealousy had allowed her only occasionally 
to visit her mother. Her giandmother, with all her excellent 
qualities, was frigid, distant, and incapable of appieciating the 
disposition of her impulsive grand-daughter ; and the few per- 
sons who were allowed to be on intimate terms with her were 
uneasy at her headstrong and wilful nature.^ In accordance 
with her father’s orders, hei life was so secluded that the public 
in general knew nothing of her merits or of her faults. She 
was fifteen years of age before she was allowed to go to the 
Opera. She was sixteen before she was introduced to the 
quietest society. She had grown from a gill into a woman 
before she had emerged fiom the dull privacy of her retired 
life. Constantly entreating her father to allow her the ordinary 
suite which befitted her position ; praying that a lady of the 
bedchamber might be substituted for a governess ; and that an 
establishment might be granted to her, the princess was, at last, 
allowed to *‘come out in a limited way.” A limited concession 
1 It IS said that these ver.ses were suggested by the circumstances coimected 
with the princess's first visit to tlic Opera. She had dined at Carlton House, 
Her father had taken more wine than was good for him, and had indulged m 
language which had sliocked his daughter. The princess rose to make her first 
appearance at the 0|)cr,i, but rose in tears, expressing lierself strongly on tlie 
distress siie Iiacl felt in hearing her father's knguago.— thf 
vol. i. p. 250 , cf. Word, vol. 1, p, 432, 
a Lady Rose Weigall's Mefwit 0/ J^tlttcess CharUtte, pp. 67, 75. 
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of this character was absolutely indispensable ; for the piince 
was seriously contemplating his daughter’s marriage. The 
husband whom he selected foi her was in every sense but 
one unobjectionable The Piince of Oiaiige had received an 
English education; he had served in the English aimy; he 
was consideiate, couiteous, unexceptionable ^ But, on the 
other hand, the recent reveises which Napoleon had sustained 
had restored the prince’s father to the throne of Holland. The 
heir-apparent to a continental dominion could haidly do othei- 
wise than pass a considerable poition of his time in his future 
kingdom ; and the Princess Charlotte, as his wife, would neces- 
sarily have to live with her husband. It seems ceitain that the 
consciousness of this necessity had, in a gieat measure, recom- 
mended the match to the Piince Regent. The unnatural fathei 
was jealous of the popularity which surrounded his own daughter, ^ 
and desired her removal to another sphere. But the daughter 
had inherited the obstinacy of both her parents, and saw that 
her interest lay in her residence in England. The Regent 
sent his brother and his ministers to explain to her that she 
was technically only heir-piesumptive, and not heir-apparent 
to the throne; and that there could be no objection to the 
residence of an heir-picsumptive abroad The expression did 
not, probably, reconcile the princess to the suggested arrange- 
ment. She knew that she was her father’s daughter ; and that, 
unless her father had a son, she was his heir. But the con- 
tingency of the Regent’s ever having a son was very remote. 
He was already an old man m years. His dissipated life had 
weakened an originally strong constitution ; and his wife, some 
years younger than himself, was alive and well. The princess 
had a right to consider herself her fathei ’s heir, and was firm. 

1 Princess Charlotte's own word. Lady Rose Wcigall's Mmoir of Princas 
CkarloUe, p. 99. 

^ There were good grounds for the jealousy which the Regent felt ‘*The 
Regent," wrote Romilly, on November 30, 1812, ‘‘went to the House of t.ords 
and opened the session. In his way to the House and back again he was re- 
ceived with a dead and most humiliating silence : no marks of disapprobation, 
but no applause. The Princess Charlotte, who was present as a spectator of 
the ct'remony, was recognised by the people on her return* and was greeted 
with loud and repeated huzzas.**— Romilly, vol. iii. p. 73. 
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The Regent lost his temper, and made Ins cause worse by losing 
It The Piince of Orange commuted the bluiidei of siding with 
his would-bc future father-in-law; and the pnneess retaliated 
by breaking off the marriage. The Regent was fuiious He 
dismissed his daughter’s household; and tlie princess rushed 
into the stieet, hailed a hackney carriage, and drove to her 
mother’s house in Connaught Place. She was with diflSculty 
persuaded by hei father’s ministcis to return to his loof. 

The conduct of the princess had made her marriage with 
the Piince of Orange impossible. If, indeed, she had formed 
any real affection for his poison, the question of residence 
would not piobably have proved an msunnountable difficulty. 
She would have gladly followed a husband of her choice to 
another land, and have forgotten the distant interests of her 
future subjects in the immediate promptings of her own heait 
It was fortunate for this country that her mere tolerance of 
the Prince of Orange enabled her to foim a calm and impartial 
decision on the mattei. It would have been a serious misfor- 
tune if the heir-presumptive to the thione had resided per- 
manently abroad, or if the foituncs of England had been 
intimately associated with those of a second-rate continental 
kingdom. A second Hanover would have foimed a second 
cause of weakness, exjiense, and anxiety to the country. But 
the rupture of the princess’s engagement was, in another sense, 
unfortunate. The dynasty of the House of Hanover had been 
seated foi a century on the throne of England. But the 
descendants of George I. seemed likely to die out Old men, 
who had remembered the doubts and difBculties of a disputed 
succession at the commencement of the reign, had seen the 
happiest promise for the future in George IIL’s large family. 
But, towards the close of his long leign, it seemed possible 
that (George III.’s fourteen children might leave only one 
legitimate descendant behind them. His eldest son had a 
single daughter ; and, as a married man living apart from his 
wife, had not the slightest prospect of other children. His 
second son, the Duke of York, had been married, in 1791, 
to the Princess Royal of Prussia, but the maniage had not 
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been blessed with any issue His third son, the Duke of 
Clarence, had some natuial childien, but he was unmarried.^ 
His fourth son, the Duke of Kent, was also a bachelor. His 
fifth son, the Duke of Cumbeiland, had, about the peiiod 
at which this history commences, manied a woman who had 
already buried one husband and who had been divorced from 
another, and whose age made it unlikely that she should have 
many children. His sixth son, the Duke of Sussex, had in- 
fringed the Royal Marriage Act by mairymg, first at Rome, 
and afterwards in London, Lady Augusta Muiray; and his 
seventh son, the Duke of Cambridge, was still unmarried. At 
the close of the great war, moreover, only one of George III.’s 
six daughters was married; and liis single married daughter 
had no children. The only prospect, therefoie, of the crown 
being eventually worn by a descendant of Geoige III., appa- 
rently consisted in the marriage of the Princess Charlotte, 
or in the possible issue of the Duke of Cumberland. The 
Duke of Cumberland, however, was the least popular of the 
seven sons of George III. ; and unhappily there was a good 
deal in the duke’s character and life which fully accounted 
for his unpopularity. Those people who knew the duke best 
were the most anxious for Princess Charlotte’s marriage, 
because they were the most desirous of preventing the Duke 
of Cumberland’s succession to the throne. They were, of 
course, unable to foresee the fortunate events which ultimately 
prevented this contingency, and which provided England with 
a queen, reared under happier circumstances than those which 
had surrounded the childhood of Pnneess Charlotte, and which 

1 He had, however, frequently meditated matiimony, “Before he went 

to Ramsgate," in 1811, “he wiote to Lady C L to propose, who wrote 

him a very proper letter in answer, declining the honour in the most decided 
terms. . . . Upon finding she had accepted Pole (who, by-the-by, is solely 
indebted to him for this acceptance) he wrote to Loid Keith to propose for 
Miss Elphinstone, who in the most decided and peremptory terms rejected 

him.” [Lady C — — L ought apparently to be Misj* C "C Wellesley 

Pole was manicd m 1812 to Miss C. Long.] Jn 1818 he proposed to Miss 
W— , “a fine, vulgar miss," who accepted him. He was persuaded, how- 
ever, to abandon the match m a week, and to propose to the future Queen 
of the Regency, vol. I p. 14O; vol. li, pp. 231, 232. 
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averted the otheiwise inevitable succession of the Duke of 
Cumbetlaiad to the thione 

Precedence in a constitutional monarchy is necessarily given 
to the king and his family ; but neither the long pedigree of the 
House of Hanover nor the rules of Court cotild 
gam respect or populaiity for the Regent and his 
brothers* J^'oieniost in rank, they occupied the first 
place in no one’s thoughts. The very com tiers despised the 
princes, to whom they paid the customaiy marks of deference. 
In 1816 there was one name which held the first place in the 
heait of every Englishman , the greatness of one heio dimmed 
the ic])utation of all the others. Arthur, Duke of Wellington, 
was the third son of the fust Earl of IMoinington by Ann, a 
daughter of Lord Dungannon, liis fatlur, Loul Mornington, 
was lineally descended from a certain Walter Cowley, who 
scttle<l m Ireland in the sixteenth century. The heiress of the 
Cowlc7s, long afteiwards, married ( 5 arret Wesley^, a gentleman 
of Meatli I but, like the Cowleys, English by descent I'he 
issue of this marriage died out in 1728; and the last survivor, 
another Garret Wesley, left his estates and his name to his 
cousin, Richard Cowley. Richard Cowley Wesley, after sitting 
in the Irish House of Commons, was raised to the Irish 
peerage by the title of Lord Moinington. His eldest son was 
subsequently advanced to a still higher dignity, and made Eail 
of Mornington. The first Ji)arl of Mornington had five sons; ^ 
and four out of the five obtained peerages for their distinguished 
services. The eldest son became Marquis Wellesley; the 
second, JiOrd Maryborough ; the third, Duke of Wellington ; 
the fifth, Lord Cowley, No family over received so many 
honours in so short a time as were bestowed on the sons of 
the first Earl of Mornington. 

Richard, Viscount Wellesley, Lord Momington^s eldest son, 
was thought, as a boy, the ablest of his family. In 
an age distinguished for the elegance of its scholar- Weiieaey, 
ship he was known as one of the most elegant scholars ; and 
Eton and Oxford foiully expected him to throw fresh lustre on 
1 lie Imd six sons, but one died in infancy. 
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the places of his education. Nor did Lord Wellesley deceive 
the promise of his youth. Made Govemor-Geneial of India in 
the thirty-eighth year of his age, he rivalled the achievements 
of his most brilliant predecessors, and in seven years doubled 
the revenue and more than doubled the dominion of the old 
East India Company. But on his leturn to England Lord 
Wellesley hardly maintained the leputation which he had won 
for himself as Governor-General of India. His disposition and 
his training unfitted him to shine in English politics , and he 
had no patience for the compromises to which all English 
pohticiaiis must submit. Boin to command, he could not 
bring himself to obey. He could not act patiently as the 
subordinate of any minister ; and those who would have wel- 
comed him as a colleague would not toleiate him as a chief. 
Three years and a half befoie this history commences Lord 
Wellesley had withdrawn himself from the ministry. In i8i6 
he exercised only a slight influence on the government. His 
talents might have made him its most distinguished member. 

In the numerous wars which he had successfully prosecuted 
in India, Lord Wellesley had found m his brother Arthur his 
Tiw Duke of ablest lieutenant. The great general had not given 
Wellington, much promise of his future greatness. The 

place of his birth was doubtful ; the date of it was doubtful 
His mother thought “the slender, blue-eyed, hawk-nosed, and 
rather sheep-faced boy hopelessly deficient in mental ability ^ 
and, after a short residence at Eton, despatched him to the 
military college at Angeis, that he might be fitted ‘to become 
food for powder.’ ” ^ Wellesley obtained his first commission — 
an ensigncy in the 73rd — in 1787, His promotion was rapid. 
In less than a year he became a lieutenant in the 76th ; in 179X 
he obtained his company m the 58th; in 1792 his majority in 
the 33rd j and, with his brother’s assistance, he puichased his 
lieutenant-colonelcy in the same regiment in September 1793. 

The first service, on which Wellesley was engaged, very 
nearly drove the young officer from his profession. He was 
sent to join the I )uke of York’s army in the Netherlands. The 

1 Encytelo. 
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duke had neither the experience nor the ability which would 
have fitted him to command an army in the held ; many of his 
infeuor officers were incompetent; the troops were grumbling 
and repeating j and the game was up before Wellesley had a 
share in it The 33rd was ordered to cover the retieat; and 
Wellesley acquired credit, both for himself and his men, by 
the skill with which these oidcis were cairied out But the mis- 
management of the campaign disgusted him with the service, 
and, on his return home, he applied for civil employment An 
officer who had inteiest to obtain the lieutenant-colonelcy of 
a legimcnt six years after the date of his first commission, 
might have naturally imagined that he might easily have ob- 
tained some piofitable post Foitunatcly for himself and his 
country, Wellesley was refused, and thicw himself hcaitily into 
his profession. The 33rd was ordeied to India ; and thither 
its young commander, who was pioslratcd with disease when it 
sailed, followed it 1 le airived at Calcutta at a critical period 
in the histoiy of our Indian Empire. Tippoo ^Sahib had hoard 
reports of the brilhanl successes which the French Republicans 
had achieved ; and perhaps naturally had concluded that an 
alliance with France afforded him the best piospcct of escaping 
from his engagements with the British. The Governor-Clcneral 
desired Ford Hairis to anticipate Tippoo by moving on 
Seringapatam ; and Colonel Wellesley was diiected to lead 
one of the columns of attack. It was on this service that he 
sustained the only serious repulse which he ever cxi)enenccch 
But the repulse did not retard his future promotion. He was 
selected, after the fall of Seringapatam, for the command of 
the town. Lord Wellesley's partiality was amply justified by the 
event A new Mahratta war broke out; and Wellesley, with a 
small force of Europeans, defeated a vast horde of Indians 
at Assaye. Clive had not triumphed against greater odds. 
Since Plasscy, India had seen no such decisive victory, 

Wellesley had gone to India in a fortunate hour for his repu» 
tation. His return to Fmgland in 1805 was eciiially opportune. 
England was engaged in the severest struggle which she had 
evci encountered ; and she had no general and no army. The 
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Tory Government of the Duke of Portland came into power ; 
and Wellesley joined the ministry as Chief Secretary for Ireland. 
He had, at this time, howevei, no intention of exchanging his 
profession for civil employment. In 1807 he left his office to 
command a division m Loid Cathcart^s army, at the bombard- 
ment of Copenhagen. In 1808 he again crossed the seas to 
win a striking victory at Vimiera ; to find himself superseded 
by Buirard and Dalrymple, and compelled to become a party 
to the humiliating Convention of Cintra. In 1809 embarked 
on the great campaign which has made his name immortal 
The cause of the Spanish Peninsula was at that time almost 
hopeless. The French, in enormous stiength, occupied nearly 
the whole of Spain. Only a small British army was stationed 
on the shores of Portugal , and Soult was preparing, with an 
apparently irresistible force, behind the Douio, to subjugate the 
corner of the Peninsula which was still unsubdued, Wellington, 
suddenly crossing the Douio in Soult’s face, compelled him to 
abandon his position. Marching boldly towards Madrid, he 
proved his own capacity and the mettle of his soldiers, by 
defeating Joseph Buonaparte and 50,000 men at Talavera ; and 
then, leisurely retiiing into Poitugal, carried out the vast plans 
which ultimately freed the whole of the Peninsula fiom the in- 
vader, and contributed to the destruction of the French empire. 

The problem which Wellington had before him was, with the 
comparatively small force at his disposal, to drive a much more 
numerous enemy from a country which it had already con- 
quered He solved it by forming a vast entrenched camp m 
the immediate neighbourhood of Lisbon, to which his army 
could always letire, and m which it could be absolutely 
secuie. In such a camp he was m the immediate neigh- 
bouihood of the sea^ and his army could be supplied with 
the maximum of certainty and at the minimum of expense.-^ 

I Wellington realised at Torres Vedras the great tiuth on which the Spartan, 
Aicbid.imus, and the Athenian, Pencles, bad both insisted at the commence- 
ment of the Peloponnesian war, and which received its most important demon- 
stration in the Crimea. “ Wc are superior, it is said so spake Archidamus— 
‘Mn the force of infantry of our confederacy, and we will ravage their country. 
But they have large possessions far bcycud the reach of your infantry, and a 
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The secrecy and despatch with which the lines of Torres Vedras 
were formed were as remarkable as the judgment which had 
suggested their construction. Massena, when he fought the 
useless battle of Busaco, or when he turned, after his defeat, 
the position which he should never have assailed, imagined 
that Wellington was being diiven into the sea. No historian 
has ever disclosed the feelings with which the French general 
first suiveyed the heights of Torres Vedras before him. One 
condition of the contest became, at once, clear to any com- 
petent observer : the English, from thenceforward, could not 
be driven fiom Portugal. It was still to be seen whether they 
could drive the Ficnch from Spain. 

It would be impossible in this volume to trace the strategy 
by which Wellington accomplished this object in the four suc- 
ceeding years. The names of Fuentes D'Onore and Albuera ; 
of Ciudad Rodrigo and J 3 adajos; of Salamanca and Vittoria; 
of the Bidassoa, the Pyrenees, and Bayonne, will be associated 
with the ability of the British general and the prowess of the 
British army for all time In 1809 Sir Arthur Wellesley had 
entered the Peninsula, a young British officer, with an Indian 
reputation. In 1814 he received the thanks of Pailiament 
as Baron, Viscount, Earl, Marciuis, Duke. No other British 
subject, to quote I^ord Eldon’s involved language, had ever 
risen from one dignity to another until be had attained every 
dignity, each conferred by distinct grants, made upon different 
occasions, for different services, and ail those services rendered 
to the country before he could return to it to take his seat [in 

fleet that will come and go with the pioduce, undisturtxU by any force that you 
can oppose to it ; while your irresistible infantry will stand amid the devastation 
itself has made.” (Mitford’s Grewe, voU iii. p, 58,) Mitford's is a free but, on 
the whole, fair rendenng of the passage in the original rourUe iXKtf itnl 
rroKK^ dpxovcrip Kal iK da'Kd(f<riffS Bioprai hrd(ovTcu^ i*ericles 

cheered the drooping spirits of the Athenians in almost the same words; 
ol iikv yhp o{>x Hovffw SXKriv (imXa/3€«V Kat h 

v^(rots Kal Kar* '^rreipov* fxiya ykp rh r^s SaXdaorifS Kpdroi. (Thiieyd,, taber, 
i, c, 81 and 143.) *♦ For they have no other country whence to obtain sup- 
plies ; while we have our choice among islands and continents. The command 
of the sea is, indeed, a most important po.ssession.” (Mitford, vol. lii. p. 73 ) 
But Mitford's words give a very imperfect idea of the eloquence and strongib 
of the pL^a ydp rh r^y OaXdcrajjs Kpdro^ 

VOU I. 
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the House of Lords] after the grant of the dignities.”^ No 
geneial since the reign of Anne had risen so rapidly ; because, 
since the days of Marlborough, no British general had shown 
such capacity or achieved such distinction 

Had the war finally closed with the stirring events of 1814, 
and Napoleon’s banishment to Elba terminated the struggle, 
Wellington would have won the lasting gratitude of his fellow- 
countrymen, but his reputation would haidly have stood so 
high as it does now. He had met and defeated Napoleon’s 
favourite lieutenants, Massena, Soult, Junot, Victor; but he 
had never yet been matched with Napoleon himself. The 
British general’s sword, however, was not to be finally sheathed 
until it had encountered the sharp onslaught of the French 
emperor. Napoleon escaped from Elba. The mere knowledge 
of his escape drove the Bourbons from the soil of France, 
and scattered the representatives of the Allied Powers, busily 
quarrelling over their conquests at Vienna. In their distress 
they all turned to Wellington for aid, and Wellington placed 
himself at the head of the British and Prussian armies in 
Belgium. The first shock of the war fell on the country to 
which he had thus repaired. With marvellous expedition, 
and with unrivalled skill, Napoleon threw the whole weight of 
the force which he had hastily collected across his northern 
frontier. Driving the Prussians from a badly chosen position 
at Ligny, and compelling the English, in consequence of the 
defeat of their allies, to withdraw from Quatre Bras, Napoleon, 
on the iSth of June, stood face to face with Wellington at 
Waterloo. The English general was, at last, matched on about 
equal terms with the greatest soldier of modern Europe. 

The desperate battle which was the immediate result of the 
conflict settled the map of Europe for half a century; and 
gave Europe the longest period of peace which she bad ever 
known. Yet, as a mere example of tactical skill, it deserves 
only slight attention. Napoleon made the mistake of imagin- 
ing that he could overawe British soldiers, as he had defeated 
other armies, by throwing masses of troops upon them. His 
1 Twiss’s vol. u. p. 
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expectations weie disappointed. The British army stood firm. 
Suffering fearful losses, exposed to a frightful fire, constantly 
attacked, never allowed to advance, the tioops displayed the 
excellence of their discipline and the confidence which they 
reposed in their chief. They had foiled then adversaiies’ 
attack before the Prussians’ anival on the field. Blucher and 
his tioops turned a defeat into a rout. Napoleon galloped 
firom the field on which he had lost an empire. The French 
army, defeated and disorganised, was scattered m every direc- 
tion. The English and Prussians entered Paiis as conqueiors ; 
and Wellington, as a crown to all his triumphs, had wim the 
most decisive of his victoiies over the greatest of modern 
soldiers. 

The success which the Duke of Wellington had achieved 
had a happy influence on the fortunes of the niinistiy by 
whom he was employed. But, at the period at xiw 

which this history commences, the Duke was still Mmisuy. 

absent from this country. He h.id been appointed to the 
command of the army of occupation in France : and he was 
only relieved from the duty in 1817. On his return to 
England a vacancy was at once made for him in the Oovern- 
ment, and he entered the ministry and the cabinet as Mastei- 
General of the Ordnance. His colleagues undoubtedly gained 
from his accession to their councils. They had little to lean 
upon except their appreciation of his merits and their .support 
of the war. Men still looked back with regret to the days 

in which Pitt had ruled his cabinet with a firm Por, 

though a ministry was in office, which was destined to goveni 
the country for a longer period, than even Pitt, Uiioughout its 
existence it seemed constantly certain to fall. On its first 
formation it was supported by a minority, or at the best a 
slender majority, in the House of Commona Two years 
and a half afterwards the retirement of its notm’nal chief and 
division among its members threatened its downfall. A little 
later, the illness of the king, and the known preference of the 
Regent for the Whigs, made its fall apparently inevitable; 
when the favour of the Regent had at last been secured, it 
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was suddenly deprived of its second head; and the loss of 
its leader seemed to involve its immediate dissolution. But 
the Government had not succumbed at the retirement of the 
Duke of Portland or at the secession of Canning and Castle- 
reagh. It had compelled the Regent to extend to it an um 
grudging support; and it had repaired the loss which the 
death of Perceval had inflicted on it Associated with the 
expedition to the Peninsula, every victory which Wellington 
gained strengthened its position. 

The Duke of Portland, the first of the thiee heads under 
whom the Portland, Perceval, and Liverpool administration 
TheBuice successively served, had hereditary claims on the 
of Portland, friendship of the House of Hanover. He was the 
great-grandson of the Dutch Count Bentinck, the favourite of 
William III, Beginning life, like the rest of his family, as a 
Whig, and chief of the famous Coalition Ministry, whose brief 
career had been terminated by the triumphant attacks of Pitt 
on Fox’s India Bill — the French Revolution had altered his 
views of the Wliig chieftain. Like Burke, he dissented from 
the course which Fox pursued, and was rewarded by Pitt with 
the seals of the Home Office. From that time till the death 
of Pitt, in 1 806, he continued a prominent member of Pitt’s 
and Addington’s administrations. His high rank and his long 
service gave him in 1807 claims for the lead to which none 
other of the Tory party could at that time aspire. But the 
Duke’s claims solely rested on his high rank and the length of 
his previous services. He had not naturally the talents which 
fit men to lead their fellow-men in troublous times ; and age 
and disease had weakened the moderate abilities which he 
had once possessed. Nominally the head of the ministry, he 
was virtually powerless in his own cabinet. AVt the chiefs of 
departments exercised independent authority, and every one 
of them did what was right in his own eyes. The ministry 
managed to hold together while no great events occurred to 
give rise to differences of opinion among them. But the first 
expedition to the Peninsula, the convention with which it ter- 
minated, and the glorious but disastrous campaign of Sir John 
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Moore, raised questions which could not be settled without 
the authority of a strong leader. Two of the most piomincnt 
members of the Cabinet quarrelled and letired^ the Duke of 
Portland resigned and died ; and the premiership of a weakened 
administration devolved on Perceval, the leader of the House 
of Commons and Chancellor of the Exchequer. 

Few ministers have ever succeeded to a moie difficult task 
than Peiceval Deserted by some of his own colleagues, and 
unable to secuie help elsewhere, his own followers 
doubted his prudence in going on ; the king alone 
stood firm ; and, befoie much more than a year was ovei, the 
king vas depiivcd of all power to assist the minister. After 
he had been in office a little more than a year a grave com- 
mercial crisis diminished the resources of the country, and 
made the task of supporting the war more difficult. But by 
his patriotic spirit and by dexteuty in debate Perceval suc- 
ceeded in rallying his supporters, and in winning the confidence 
of the country. He was assassinated in 1812; and his death 
afforded proof of the strength which his presence had imparted 
to the ministry, since it immediately led to its defeat in Par- 
liament. At the time at which he died his contemporaiies 
imagined that his exertions and his talents had won for him 
lasting fame. Thiity years afterwards men only recollected 
that he had lesisted emancqiation, that he had resisted reform, 
and that he had occasionally stoo])ed to defend an indefensible 
sinecure. Posteiity foigot, and history overlooked, the zealous 
support wliich he had given to the war, and which forms his 
chief claim to the gratitude of his fellow-countrymen. So true 
it is that 

“ The evil that men do lives after them : 

The good is oft interred with then bones.” 

On Perceval’s death an address was carried in the House of 
Commons for the formation of a strong administration ; and 
attempts were made both to reconstruct the existing 
cabinet and to replace it with another. 'These efrort.s i^^vtrpooi. 
failed: no couise remained practicable but the continuance 
of the existing ministry in office j and Loid Liverpool was 
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piomoted to the post of Prime Minister. Robeit Banks, 
second Eail of Liverpool, who thus became the third chief of 
the Tory ministiy, had, with one short interval, held office 
continually foi nineteen yeaxs He remained Prime Minister 
foi nearly fifteen years moie. He may be said to have passed 
the whole of his life in the service of the public. It was his 
good fortune, as Secretary of State for the Foreign Office, to 
win the gratitude of his countiy by concluding the peace of 
Amiens ; it was his good foitune as Secretary of State for the 
Colonies to supeivise the opeiations of the Peninsular cam- 
paign ] It was his good fortune as Prime Minister to conclude 
the most durable peace by which the perseverance of a nation 
or the ability of a commander had ever been rewanlcd. But, 
though his official career was, in proportion to his days, longer 
than that of any other Biitish minister, and though his name 
IS associated with some of the most important occurrences in 
the history of the world, he is not usually regarded as a great 
statesman. Respectable m everything that he undertook, he 
was eminent in nothing. Ills smooth and sensible oratory 
never rose to eloquence ; his steady and business-like adminis- 
tration never displayed any genius. During his long career he 
excited no popular sympathy; but he aroused no aristocratic 
prejudices. His was eminently the tempei ament to deal with 
materials and constitutions as he found them. He had neither 
the audacity which attempts reform nor the penetiation which 
foresees its necessity. No repressive law was abolished, no 
popular change was accomplished, at his own instance, during 
his long administration. But the machinery of government was 
preserved unimpaired, the authority of the executive was largely, 
and perhaps needlessly, increased during his tenure of office. 

Lord Eldon was Lord Chancellor for even a longer period 
than that during which Lord Liverpool remained Prime 

Lord Eidoii received his high office at the com- 

mencement of the century ; he retained it, with the 
exception of one short interval, till the close of Lord Liver- 
pooPs ministry. He served as chancellor with five prime 
ministers, and he survived four out of the five. During his 
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long political career he undoubtedly made a striking impression 
on the politics of his time. For twenty-five yeais his was the 
genius which withstood all reform, and resisted every change 
m the constitution of Parliament By no means bigoted in 
his own religious views, he would not listen to any proposal for 
the relief either of the Roman Catholics or of the Dissenters. 
With a singularly kind heart, he saw no unkindness in punishing 
the most tnvial offences with the extreme penalty of death. 
His peculiarly just mind discovered no injustice in withhold- 
ing all share of political power fiom the great masses of his 
fellow-countrymen and the most important communities. 
When he was made Chief Justice he applied to the king, at 
Lady Eldon’s instigation, for leave to wear no wig. ^‘No, 
no,” was George III.’s answer, “I will have no innovations 
in my The dislike which the king entertained to 

innovation found ready sympathy in the new Chief Justice. 
Lord Eldon, throughout his long career, might have used 
the same words, “ I will have no innovations in my Chancel- 
lorship.” 

Though he was narrow m his views, and though his influence 
retarded the accomplishment of many necessaiy reforms, Lord 
Eldon’s name will always be remembered with honour. IJis 
eminent ability, his unflagging industry, his stiict honesty, his 
unfailing consistency, his immovable loyalty, illustrate and 
adorn his public life : just as his genial manners, his excellent 
temper, and his cheerful, affectionate disposition endeared him 
to his family and his friends. Lord Eldon, it must always be 
recollected to his honour, began life with small advantages. 
He was the younger son of a Newcastle tradesman, and obtained 
his education at the free grammar school of the town. His 
elder brother, William, subseqticntly famous as J^ord Stowell, 
had been educated at the same place, and had obtained 
by his ability a scholarship, which had enabled him to proceed 
to Oxford. By William Scott’s advice John Scott was rescued 
fiom trade in 1766, and sent to his elder brother at the univer- 
sity. But the wisdom of the proceeding seemed long doubtful. 

1 Twibs's MidoHt vol. 1, p* 340. 
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Many years passed before Scott’s professional career was 
cheered by a ray of hope. An accidental oppoitunity enabled 
him to achieve a forensic success which ensuied his ultimate 
advancement ‘‘Young man,” said a solicitor to him as he 
left the court, “ your bread-and-butter is cut for life ” ^ The 
solicitor’s prediction was fulfilled. Within a comparatively 
short period, Scott won his silk gown ; was elected, through 
Lord We3mioulh’s interest, to represent the now disfranchised 
boiough of Weobly in Paiiiamcnt ; and, after a Parliamentary 
career of five years, was knighted and made Solicitor-General. 
Five years later, or in 1793, Sir John Scott became Attorney- 
General; in 1799 he was appointed Chief Justice of the Court 
of Common Pleas and made Loid Eldon Lord Eldon filled 
this office for a very brief period ; but in that shoit time he 
discharged its duties with an ability which promised to make 
him a great common law judge. The necessities of political 
life, however, removed him almost immediately afterwards from 
the sphere for which he was most eminently qualified. He 
was promoted to the Chancellorship; and he hardly maintained 
in the Court of Chancery the high judicial reputation which he 
had acquired at the Common Pleas. An excessive prudence 
made him hesitate to decide. Hesitation produced delay and 
arrears; and the business of his court became hopelessly 
encumbered with the vast accumulation of business which was 
the result of the Chancellor’s doubts. But, if the Chancellor, 
in one sense, failed as a judge, he succeeded as a politician. 
He was, perhaps, the “strongest” member of the Duke of 
Portland’s administration ; and the known affection with which 
the king regarded him increased his influence. The time, 
indeed, came when Lord Eldon’s influence declined. The 
country moved on ; and Lord Eldon stood still But, to the 
latest, when deserted by his old fiiends and laughed at for the 
opinions which only a few months before they had cheered, 
the venerable lawyer continued the struggle. He stood almost 
alone in the breach, striving to repair it, while the rising tide 
of Emancipation and Reform was surging around him. 

' Twiss’s JSldoft, voL i. p. X19. 
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Lord Sidmouth occupied a very diffeient position, both in 
the cabinet and in the House of Lords, from that which was filled 
by his near connection, Lord Eldon. ^ He was 
an ex-piime minister j and, as an ex-prime minister, £>»dmouth. 
had a rank, in the estimation of the public, which was enjoyed 
by none other of Lord Liverpoors colleagues He was the 
chief of a small but important party of friends and relatives ol 
his own, whose support no ministry could easily spare. His 
father. Dr. Addington, had been the favouiite physician of the 
gieat Lord Chatham. Young Addington grew up in close 
intimacy with William Pitt. Pitt became Prime Ministci, and 
Addington, whose sister was married to Mr. Sutton, the owner 
of New Park, became, through his brothtr-in-law’s interest, 
member for Devizes. At first his chief claim to Parliamentary 
distinction lay in the favour with which the Piime Minister 
regarded him. He spoke only rarely, but he applied himself 
actively to the business of committees. In consequence he 
acquired a considerable knowledge of the business of the 
House, and had therefore greater qualifications than his age 
and his experience would have suggested for the Spcakeiship. 
Addington was only thirty-two years of age when Pitt selected 
him for this high dignity on Grenville^s retiiement from it. 
Yet, though he was untried and inexperienced, no one seems 
to have doubted his qualifications for the situation. Even 
his political opponents, though they opposed his election, de- 
clared through Sheridan that they ‘‘were all very soiry to vote 
against him. The result justified the choice of Pitt and the 
remark of Sheridan. Addington held the Speakership for 
nearly twelve years, and is universally admitted to have made 
an admirable Speaker. 

The qualifications, however, which fit a man to preside over 
the House of Commons arc not necessarily the same as those 
which are required for the government of a nation. The same 
l)artial preference which liad induced Pitt to raise his old 
friend to the Speakership prompted him to name Addington 

1 Lord Eldon's niQOt, the driughter of l^ord Stowcll, was Lord Sidmouth’s 
second wife. She was married to him in 1883. 
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as the most fitting successor to himself in 1801. Both parties, 
indeed, at the time, probably regarded the arrangement as 
provisional. The obstinacy of the king had made Pitt’s resig- 
nation indispensable; and, till he could letuin to office, it was 
convenient that an intimate friend of his own should carry on 
the government. Provisional arrangements, however, cannot 
always be terminated at the moment when their modification 
would be most convenient Addington concluded a peace, 
which stamped his ministiy with a character of its own. It 
is true that, on the resumption of hostilities, some of his own 
colleagues intngued for the return of Pitt to power, and that 
the great bulk of the Toiy party desired this ariangement. 
But Addington’s resignation was no longer easy or possible 
He thought himself his friend’s equal, and entitled to negotiate 
on equal terms with him. The friendship which had lasted 
between the two statesmen from childhood was violently 
broken ; and its rupture occasioned far greater consequences 
than the separation of two friends. In its ultimate effects it 
divided the Tory party into two camps ; and, but for the folly 
of Whig statesmen, would have leiminated the period of Tory 
ascendancy. 

Lord Liverpool, Lord Eldon, and Lord Sidmouth were the 
thiee most prominent members of the administration in the 
Lord House of Lords. Opposed to them in that house 
Grenville, eudowed with singular capacity for 

business and unusual abilities Lord Grenville bad been already 
prime minister; Lord Grey was to become prime minister. 
Lord Grenville’s influence was passing away : Lord Grey’s in- 
fluence was continually increasing. Lord Grenville was essen- 
tially the representative of the old Whigs , Lord Grey’s name 
was to become the most honoured in the annals of the modern 
Whigs. I'he Grenvilles, whose political influence extended 
throughout the reign of George IIL, had been settled for 
generations at Wootton. In the early years of the eighteenth 
century Richard Grenville, the then head of the family, who 
was successively member for Andover and Buckingham, mar- 
ried one Hester, the daughter of Sir Richard Temple, of Stowe, 
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who gave her name to other Hesters, well known in the pages 
of history. Hester Temple’s brother was made Lord Cobham, 
with remainder to his sistei , and, as he died without lssuc, 
Mrs. Grenville succeeded to the barony. To her brother’s 
barony she eventually added a higher title of her own. She 
was made Countess of Temple. Mr. Grenville and Lady 
Temple had six children. Her eldest son, Richard, was the 
famous Lord Temple who, on two occasions, interfered with 
Lord Chatham’s taking office, and who is still thought by some 
authorities to have been no less a personage than ‘‘‘Junius.” 
Her second son, George, was the famous ministci who.se 
obstinacy in pioposing the Stamp Act lost the country its 
richest colony. Her third son, James, was the fathei of James, 
first and only Lord Glastonbury; and her daughter, Hester, 
made Lady Chatham m her own right, was the wife of the 
great Lord Chatham, and the mother of William Pitt. George 
Grenville, the Prime Minister, had three sons : George, who 
succeeded his uncle as Lord Temple, who became Marquis 
of Buckingham, and whose son was ultimately advanced to a 
dukedom ; Thomas, first Lord of the Admiralty in the Talents 
administration ; and William, who became Prime Minister and 
Lord Grenville. It is doubtful whether any other woman who 
ever lived had so distinguished a posterity as Ifestcr, Lady 
Temple. One of her sons became Prime Minister ; another 
son refused the Premieiship. Two of her grandsons became 
Prime Ministers; and two other grandsons, the second i.ord 
Chatham and Thoma.$ Grenville, held high political olficc. 

At the period at which this history coininenccs Lord Gren- 
ville was far the ablest representative of his influential family. 
Bom in 1759, fifty-six years of age, the acknowledged 

head of the Whig party. In 17S2 he commenced his Par- 
liamentary career as a member of the House of Commons, 
Shortly afterwards he obtained, through his cousin Pitt’s in- 
terest, the lucrative post of Paymaster of the Forces. In 1789, 
through the same influence, he was elected to the Sixsakership ; 
and in 1790 he entered the cabinet as Secretary of Stale for 
the Home Department He retired with his cousin in i8ox;, 
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but he did not resume office with Pitt in 1804. Up to a 
certain point, indeed, both these eminent men were agieed at 
that time. They weie both of opinion that the necessities of 
the age required the formation of a ministiy on a broad basis ; 
and they both, consequently, desired to admit Charles Fox 
into the counsels of their sovereign. Geoige III. objected, 
and the objections of the king led to a separation between 
Pitt and Gienville. Pitt concluded that he had no alternative 
but submission. Grenville considered that the king, and not 
the ministei, should be compelled to submit. Pitt, with a 
heavy heart, undertook the government without the assistance 
of Fox; and Fox's exclusion deprived him of the support of 
the Grenville interest. It is probable that Grenville was right 
in his anticipations. Seveial precedents might have been 
quoted to prove that George III , if he had kept his reason, 
ould have yielded to the minister, and have consented to the 
admission of Fox into the cabinet. But it is one thing to 
compel a king to submit, and another thing to risk driving 
a king out of his mind. Pitt, during the nineteenth century, 
was always dreading a return of the king’s lunacy, and his 
apprehensions in this lespect are known to have modified his 
policy. Grenville, on the contiary, seems to have considered 
the possible lunacy of the king a far lesser evil than the 
abandonment of his own opinions. He thought that the king 
should have been resisted in 1804. He himself resisted him 
in the commencement of 1807. His conclusions on the first 
of these occasions separated him for ever from Pitt, his con- 
clusions on the second of them drove him for ever from office. 

In one of his essays Lord Brougham has remarked of Lord 
Grenville’s junction with the Whigs that “it was impossible 
to imagine a greater accession to the popular cause, unless 
Mr. Pitt himself had persevered in his desire of rejoining the 
standard under which his first and noblest battles were fought.” 
It is, however, permissible to doubt the justice of this opinion. 
Had Lord Grenville taken office under Pitt in 1804, he would 
undoubtedly, on Pitt’s death in 1 806, have succeeded to the 
lead of the Tory party. Had Lord Grenville been vested 
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with the fiist place in the Tory ranks, Loid Grey would have 
certainly led the Whigs from the date of Fox’s death. The 
Tories would, in all probability, have been a little less re- 
actionaiy if they had been led by Lord Grenville ; the Whigs 
would have acted with more consistency and more freedom 
under the guidance of Lord Giey. 

Lord Grey, who ultimately became the renovator of the 
Whig party, was a younger man than Lord Gienville. Bom 
in 1764, he was sent to Eton about the time at _ 
which Lord Grenville left it Without the elegance 
of his futuie colleague, he had higher qualities. Bi ought at 
an early age into Parliament, one of his first political acts was 
to support Pitt’s pioposals for Pailiamentaiy Beform. With 
the support of Pitt he moved in the matter on his own account 
in 1792 and 1793; and with Pitt against him he introduced 
in 1797 a measure for the enfranchisement of copyholders and 
leaseholders in counties, and for the institution of household 
suffrage m boroughs. His proposal was rejected by a laige 
majonty ; but from that date Grey’s name was identified with 
the cause of Reform. Yet Grey had only rare opportunities 
of asserting his views. The king was opposed to him ; the 
legislature was opposed to him ; the people only felt a tor]-)id 
interest in the subject. Grey himself was almost continuously 
in opposition. The only occasion on which he enjoyed the 
fruits of office was during the brief existence of the Talents 
administration. At a critical period, too, his father’s death 
raised him to the House of Peers. The change from the 
House of Commons, where the Whigs sorely missed his com* 
roanding eloquence, to the unsympathetic atmosphere of the 
House of Lords was not favourable to the reformer. Every- 
thing, in short, seemed to conspire to deprive him of a 
successful career. Yet he must unquestionnbly be regarded 
as one of the most successful statesmen of the nineteenth 
century. His political life is marked by a completeness and 
consistency, which distinguish it from the careers of all his 
contemporaries and successors. Peel, indeed, carried far more 
beneficial measures of relief than even Grey. But the great 
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questions with which PeeFs name is associated only mark the 
inconsistency of his opinions. Lord John Russell deserved 
and received a share of the credit attaching to the Reform Bill 
of 1832; but Lord John RusselFs great success was attained 
on the thieshold of his official life ; and the statesman lived 
to see men younger than himself imbued with sympathies for 
itefoim which were stronger than his own. It was the especial 
good fortune of Lord Grey that he lived to see the success 
of all the great causes which he had advocated ; that he lived 
to carry the greatest of them all m his own administration ; 
and that, when the work of his life was done, he withdrew 
from the cares and anxieties of a political careen The greatest 
revolution which had been ever effected without bloodshedding 
was accomplished under his auspices ; and the veteran had the 
satisfaction of knowing, m his retirement, that his country ap- 
proved the reform which he had been instrumental in passing. 

The consistency of Lord Grey's career strikingly compares 
with the inconsistency of Lord Grenville^s life. Lord Grey 
was above all things a reformer, and his opinions never changed. 
Lord Grenville began life with the same popular sympathies 
which animated Grey. Like Pitt, he modified his views, and 
became party to the various repressive measures which charac- 
terised the later years of his cousin's government From the 
extreme of Toryism he passed over to his opponents ; deserted 
Pitt; formed the Coalition Ministry of 1806] and assumed 
the lead of the Whig party. But, though nominally the leader 
of the Whig party, he had little in common with the Whigs. 
After the conclusion of the war his nephew, the Duke of 
Buckingham, was seeking for office under Lord Liverpool ; and 
Lord Grenville himself was coquetting with the Tory Govern- 
ment ‘‘ Where are the Grenvilles ? " wrote Byron. ‘‘ Turned, 
as usual,” is the answer which he immediately gives to his own 
question. Lord Grey never turned throughout his long career. 
As minister in 1832 he concluded the work which he had com- 
menced forty years previously. 

Duiing the eighteenth century the influence of the House of 
Commons was so small that the majority of every Government 
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was composed of peers On one occasion only one member 
of the cabinet had a seat in the House of Commons ; and the 
only commoner who was thus distinguished was the near rela- 
tion of a duke ^ The influence of the House of Commons had 
risen since the days of the Duke of Newcastle’s goveimnent; 
but the great majority of every ministiy was still composed of 
peers. No member of Lord Liverpool’s cabinet in the Lower 
House of Pailiament had the ability of I.ord Eldon. The 
leader of the Government in this House, Lord 
Castlereagh, was “ a man of sense, presence of mind t:astiaea3h 
and fortitude, which earned him through many an affair of 
critical moment, when finer talents would have stuck in the 
mire. He had been indifferently educated ; and, his mode of 
speaking being far from logical or correct, he was sometimes 
in danger of becoming almost ridiculous in despite of his 
lofty presence (which had all the grace of the Seymours) and 
his determined courage.” ^ He is said to have once achieved 
the extraordinary feat of concluding a speech with the mono- 
syllable “ its ” ; and the stoiy, whether it be tiue or not, testifies 
to the clumsiness with which his sentences were composed. 
Lord Castlereagh was the eldest son of the first Earl and 
Marquis of Londonderry. He was educated at Aimagh, and 
was subsequently sent to St John’s College, at Cambridge, 
His stay at the university was, however, shoit He was re- 
moved to make what was then called the grand tour,” and 
visited the principal cities of France, Austria, and Italy. He 
returned to Ireland in 1790, just before he came of age. The 
Tory landlords of Down were anxious to contest the county 
with the representative of Lord Downshire, and desired to 
obtain I.ord Castlereagh as their champion. A contest, costly 
and severe even for those days, ensued, and resulted in a drawn * 
battle. Each side gained one of the two seats. Lord Ca.stle- 
reagh ^ was returned with one of Lord Downshirc’s representa- 

1 Mr. Pelham, in the Duke of Neweaitlu’s administration, 
a Sir Walter Scott, in Lockhart, p, 643. 

3 It seemed convenient to name Lord Castlerongh from the first by the title 
by which he is best known. IIis father was not made an earl, and his son was 
not, therefore, pi opcrly styled Lord Castlereagh till some years aftorwards. 
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lives. It is said that the contest cost ;^6o,ooo,^ and that the 
effects of It seriously crippled Lord Londonderry for the whole 
of his lifetime. 

Castlereagh had been compelled, duiing the progress of the 
election, to commit himself to a limited support of the claims 
of the Roman Catholics ; and he therefore consented to the 
act of partial justice which gave the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland a vote. This concession, slight as it was, seemed 
to pave the way for better times. Lord Fitzwilliam was sent 
as Lord Lieutenant to Ireland. He formed a Liberal adminis- 
tration, of which Grattan, the great Irish patriot, was a member; 
and the Irish Parliament was induced, by the promise of a 
liberal policy, to vote a large supply for the purposes of the 
war. Lord FitzwiDiam^s promised concessions were, however, 
regarded with disfavour in London. Pitt was compelled to 
disown and recall his Lord Lieutenant; and Lord Camden, 
with Pelham as his Chief Secretary, was sent in his place to 
Ireland, Pelham, either fiom mistaking his instructions or 
from over-zeal, committed an exactly opposite error to that 
of Fitzwilliam. At the outset of his career he pronounced 
a strong determination to resist all further concessions, and 
found it necessary or prudent in consequence to withdraw 
from his duties. In the absence of Pelham, and after the 
refusal of Perceval to lake the situation, Lord Camden deter- 
mined to avail himself of the services of Lord Castlereagh. 
Castlereagh undertook to perform the duties of Chief Secretary 
during Pelham's absence. The Irish rebellion of 1798 almost 
immediately afterwards broke out. The outbreak taxed, to 
the utmost, the resources of the Irish Government; and, 
though ultimately repressed at a horrible cost both of money 
j and life,® its repression drew attention to the administrative 
ability of Castlereagh. Lord Camden was replaced by Lord 
Cornwallis; but Lord Cornwallis continued to avail himself 

I The Ann. Reg. says ,^30,000, vol. Ixiv. p, 619. 

^ Moore, in his life of Lord E FiU^jerald, says at a cost of 20,000 Royalist 
and 30,000 rebel lives. Vol. 11. p. 203, note, Alison, in his life of Lord C^tle- 
reagh, says, on Lord Castlcrcagh's authonty, of 30,000 lives and ^^3, 000, 000. 
Vol i. n. 73. 
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of Castlcieagh^s services Though no Irishman had ever 
been made Chief Secietary for Ireland, Pitt was induced to 
break thiough the usual rule in Castleieagh’s favour; and, 
on Pelham's actual retirement, Castlereagh was accordingly 
appointed to the office which he had virtually filled for the 
two preceding years. 

In consequence of the rebellion of 1798 Pitt was induced 
to propose an union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
Cornwallis and Castlereagh both clearly saw that the system 
under which Ireland was governed was crude and unstable 
Nine-tenths of the population consisted of Uoniaii C’al holies 
and Presbyterians; and the remaining tenth, who were faithful 
to the Established Church, were alone eligible for every office 
in the State It was evidently essential either to concede 
the power to the real majority ; or to convert a minority into 
a majority, by fusing the Irish with the English. Such a 
fusion, it was clear, would subordinate the majonty of Roman 
Catholics in Ireland to the still larger majority of Protestants 
in Great Britain. The course was taken, and the union 
resolved on. There was no great difficulty in persuading 
Great Britain to absorb a smaller country ; but there was the 
greatest difficulty in inducing the smaller country to consent 
to its own absorption. The Government, in the Iiish House 
of Commons, had no one but Castlereagh to rely oa The 
Opposition was led by Grattan, Ponsonby, and other debaters 
of great ability. Castlereagh could hardly be expected to 
fight on equal teims with such adversaries as these. Yet his 
superiors seem to have been fully satisfied with the exertions 
which he made. Though he was defeated, Parliament was 
dissolved, and the battle was renewed after a general election. 
Castleieagh had to contend a second time with the same 
opponents ; but he was successful. 

Success, however, in the contest which was thus terminated 
did not turn on Parliamentary (jualifications alone. The union 
was effected by indiscriminate bribery; and in bribery the 
Government was certain to defeat the Opposition. The latter 
had nothing but money to rely upon. The formei, in addition 

VOL. I. TT 
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to lavish expenditure, had the whole pationage of the State 
at their disposal One man wanted a peerage ; a second an 
office ; a third a pension. The Opposition was beaten by the 
bribes and the promises of the Government, and the union 
was carried. It is creditable to Cornwallis and Castlereagh 
that they insisted on all the promises which they made being 
faithfully carried out. But the apprenticeship which Castle- 
reagh thus served was, perhaps, the worst which a young 
statesman could have gone through. He had spent his time, 
not in attempting to gam a logical victory over his opponents, 
but in computing the exact sum at which the support of each 
of them might be secured. Bribery, to be effective, requires 
dexterity and tact ; but the man who succeeds in the art of 
corruption need not necessarily be qualified for the higher 
functions of statesmanship. 

While Lord Castlereagh was slowly acquiring experience 
and influence as Chief Secretary for Ireland a man, slightly 
his junior in point of years, who was destined to 
Canning, formidable rival and most 

able ally, was gradually making his mark m the English House 
of Commons. George Canning was born in 1770 amidst 
unpropitious surroundings. His father, the son of an Irish 
country gentleman, had incurred the displeasure of his parents 
by contracting an imprudent marriage, and had unfortunately 
died, leaving his widow in great poverty, while his son was 
an infant Mrs. Canning, left to her own resources, went on 
to the stage, and soon afterwards contracted a second marriage 
with an aclor.^ Her second husband was a creditable per- 
former in his profession, but dissolute and intemperate. Her 
son's prospects appeared in such circumstances deplorable. 
Happily, however, for himself, his family, and his country, 
his uncle, Mr. Stratford Canning, interfered and rescued the 
lad from the inevitable consequences of a training in his 
mother's home. A small Irish estate was settled on the boy, 
the proceeds of which were sufficient to pay for his eduoition. 
England probably owes to Mr. Stratford Canning's generous 

1 Ann. vol bcix. p. 478. 
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friendship the most brilliant ministei of the nineteenth 
centuiy. 

Canning, at an early age, justified the kindness which his 
uncle had shown to him. He was, perhaps, the most distin- 
guished boy ever known at Eton His compositions excited 
marked admiration among men who recollected Loid Welles- 
ley's Latin verses. Nor was it in the dead languages alone that 
Canning acquired a leputation at school. His contributions 
to the Microcos?n pioved him a brilliant and leady wntcr. 
Canning proceeded from Eton to Oxfoid, where his caieer was 
equally successful His reputation, in fact, became so great 
that each of the political parties endeavouied to secuie the 
advantage of his assistance While he was still at Oxford, 
Sheiidan introduced him to Fox, and obtained for him an 
invitation to the great Whig houses. In 1793 made him 
a direct ofler of a seat in Parliament, and in 1796 appointed 
him Under-Secretary of State at the Foreign Oifice. Nor was 
it in Parliament alone that Canning was proving himself a 
useful ally to the minister. Outside the House he was con- 
tributing to the Anihja cobin the seiies of humorous pieces, 
both m poetry and prose, which almost induce the regret 
that the author should have ever exchanged literature for 
politics. 

Up to 180X, Castlereagh and Canning, acting under the 
same leadei, had been steadily laying, in difTerent spheres, the 
foundations of their future eminence. In i 3 oi they both 
retired from office with Pitt Castlereagh was soon afterwards 
induced to accept a high position under Addington. Canning, 
on the contrary, was perpetually urging Pitt to attack the feeble 
ministry; and assailing it himself with all the power of his 
brilliant and sarcastic pen. Shattered by attacks from all 
sides, Addington fell. The immediate effect of his fall was the 
restoration of Pitt to power. Canning and Castlereagh both 
occupied important positions in the new ministry ; Canning, as 
Treasurer of the Navy; Castlereagh, as President of the Board 
of Control. The ministry had considerable strength on the 
Treasury Bench. But it gained little credit. It had no con- 
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sistency except that which it derived fiom Pitfs presence. It 
cnimbled into fragments when Pitt died. 

Dunngthe rule of the Talents Administration the leaders of 
the Tory parly ought to have endeavoured to reconcile their 
differences. They did nothing of the kind; and, in con- 
sequence, when they were unexpectedly required to resume 
power in 1807, they were unprepared for it. They agreed, 
however, on serving under the Duke of Portland, whom the 
king had selected as Prime Minister; and under Peiceval in 
the House of Commons, Canning was partly reconciled to 
the arrangement by his near connection with the new Prime 
Minister. He and Lord Titchfield, the duke’s eldest son, had 
married two sisters, the daughters of General Scott ; and the 
marriage had given Canning a large fortune, and the con- 
current advantage of easy access to the duke. Foi a time 
things went on tolerably smoothly Every minister managed 
the affairs of his own department ; and the duke, debilitated 
by disease, exercised merely a nominal control over the 
ministry. An arrangement of this kind did veiy well while no 
great question arose; but it was almost certain to be disturbed 
when any subject provoking diffeiences of opinion came up for 
discussion. Subjects of this character were, of couise, sure to 
arise. The convention of Cintra, the attack on the Duke of 
York, the expedition of Sir John Mooie, and the future of Por- 
tugal, all cieated differences of opinion ; and on all of them 
Canning and Castlereagh formed diflerent views. Canning 
took the extreme step of tendering his resignation in March 
I S09 ; and the able letter in which he tendered it, though it 
contains no distinct charge against any one, was understood by 
the Prime Minister and the king as a complaint against Castle- 
reagh, I'he king good-naturedly endeavoured to patch up a 
quarrel which was already irremediable; the duke foolishly 
attempted to conceal the whole matter from the parties most 
nearly concerned in it King and duke succeeded, by these 
means, in postponing the difficulty for about four months. It 

I The marriage was announced m Aris’s Birmingham Gazette as ''with 
^100,000 fortune," See Grant’s Newspaper Fresit vol. 1. p. 13.0. 
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recun ed then m a worse form than ever. It led to a duel 
between Castleieagh and Canning, attended with serious but 
fortunately without fatal consequences ; it compelled the Duke 
of Poitland to retire from the ministry; it broke up the lory 
party. 

I'here were two persons, on the Duke of Poitland^s retire- 
ment, who aspired to the lead of the Tory paity. Peiceval 
had led the House of Commons for two years and a half P'or 
the sake of his party, he had made the saciifice of abandon- 
ing his profession. He was an able debater, and a popular 
minister. Canning, on the contrniy, had a fervid eloquence 
to which Perceval had no claim. He conceived that he was 
ncccssaiy to the ministry, and that it could not stand without 
him However willing he had been to serve under Perceval, 
while a near connection of his own was Prime Minister, he 
fancied that the Duke of Portland^s retirement altered his 
status and made a continuance of this arrangement impossible. 
Perceval, on the. other Iiaud, very naturally concluded that, 
after he had led the House of Commons lor two years and a 
half, he could not act as Canning's lieutenant. Both statesmen 
had a remedy for the difficulty. Peiceval thought it possible, 
though in other respects undesirable, to ]dacc some neutral 
nobleman in the Duke of Portland's shoes, and resuscitate the 
Government very much in its oiiginal form. Canning hoped 
to persuade Peiceval to take a peerage, with the Presidency of 
the Council or the Chancellorship, and thus gild his colleague's 
letirement with piomotion and a coronet Neitlier Canning 
nor Perceval was the least inclined to accept the view of the 
other, Perceval refused the gilded bait, and resolutely declined 
to oust Lord Eldon. Canning insisted on the necessity of the 
Prime Minister being in the House of Commons, and declined 
to act under a neutral nobleman. 

Canning's conduct on this occasion has been defended by 
his later admirers. At the time hardly any one stood up for 
him. Those who admixed his abilities regretted what he had 
done ; those who were either jealous of liim or disliked him 
condemned him in the stiongcst language. His conduct ulti- 
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mately destroyed his opportunity. Had he consented to serve 
under Perceval in 1809 he must have succeeded Perceval as 
Prime Minister in 1812. His withdrawal from the ministry in 
1809 excluded him from office, the first object of his ambition, 
for nearly seven years At the time at which this history 
opens he was employed on a special mission abroad. On his 
return, in 1816, he accepted the Presidency of the Board of 
Control. '1 he minister, who might have had the choice of any 
office, was compelled to content himself with a comparatively 
obscure department The statesman who declined to serve 
under Perceval was compelled to serve under PeicevaPs sub- 
ordinate, Castlereagh. “ How striking is Canning’s example ! ” 
wrote Wilberforce. *^Had he fairly joined Perceval on the 
Duke of Portland’s death, as Perceval offered, he would now 
have been the acknowledged head, and supported as such. 
But his ambitious policy threw him out, and he sunk infinitely 
in public estimation, and has since with difficulty kept buoyant.”^ 

As for Canning,” wrote another contempeyary, himself one 
of the minister’s warmest friends, “with his immense talent, 
wit, and eloquence, he unhappily wants prudence and patience, 
and in his eager desire to scramble to the highest point is not 
sufficiently select as to his assistants.”^ “Voltaue observes,” 
wrote a third of Canning’s friends, “ that men succeed less by 
their talents than their character. He is comparing Mazarin 
and De Retz. IValpole and Bolingbroke make a similar pair 
in the last century, Castlereagh and Canning are remarkable 
examples of the truth of the maxim which our own days have 
furnished.” ® 

The ministry had leaders of considerable eminence m 
Castlereagh and Canning. The nominal lead of the Opposi- 

I Wilberforce, vol. iv. p. 33. 

» Sir Walter Scott’s Dwry, in Lockliart, p 658. 

® Ward's correspondence with the Bishop of LUndaff, p, 301. Alnnost 
as severe is Sir Walter Scott's tccoid of bis friend’s deatL “The death 
of the Premier is announced— late George Canning— the witty, the accom- 
plished, the ambitious \ he who bad toiled thirty yeais, and involved himself 
m the most harassing discussions to attain this dutzy height ; he who had, held 
It for three months of intngue and obliquy— and now a heap of dust, and that 
is all.”— Lockhart, p. 66a. 
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lion was held by a man who never acquired any great Parlia- 
mentary distinction in England. Geoige Ponsonby ^ 
was the giandson of the hist Eail of iiessboiough. 

His father, John Ponsonby, Loid Bessborough’s second son, 
became Speaker of the Irish House of Commons. John 
Ponsonby’s second and most distinguished son, Geoige, re- 
ceived a lucrative appointment from the Rockingham Adminis- 
tration, but was lemoved from it by Lord Buckingham in 
1787. Vexation at the loss of his office dro\e him into a 
political career, and he obtained a seat m the Irish House of 
Commons. Though the Opposition, to which he allied him- 
self, was led by such men ns Grattan and Flood, he siu'ccedcd 
in attaining distinction, which commended him to the notice 
of the Whigs; and, on the Talents Administiation coming 
into office, he was made Lord Chancellor of Ireland, One 
Grenville had driven him into politics by depriving him of his 
appointment ; another Grenville had rewarded his support witli 
a much higher situation. In 1807, after Lord Howick’s acces- 
sion to his father’s peerage, the Whigs weie in need of a leader. 
Sheridan was too involved in his pecuniary circumstances tc 
be thought of. Tierney had claims on the party, but he 
did not enjoy the confidence of lx>td Gicnville. Whitbiead, 
though honest, sincere, and acute, was a brewer; and the 
Whigs were not prepaied to follow a tiadesman. A process 
of exhaustion compelled them I0 think of Ponsonby; and 
Ponsonby was, accordingly, invested with the leadership of 
his party. Foi the first and probably last time in history the 
House of Commons was led by two lawyers. An ex-attorney^ 
general on one side ; an exJrish chancellor on the other. 

Ponsonby never made any great mark as leader; but, on 
the other hand, he excited no ill-will *‘His language and 
manners were those of a gentleman ; and, disdaining a flowery 
and figurative diction, he only aimed at slating arguments fully 
and forcibly, in which he often succeeded.”^ But, while Pon- 
sonby was thus obtaining a limited success, a much greater 
orator was rapidly extending the reputation which he had 

1 Ann. vol Ux, p. 143, 
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alieady acquired in another place. Henry Grattan was born 
Grattan 174 ^. His father was a barrister, and Recorder 
of Dublin. The son received his education at 
Trinity, where he becanae acquainted with Fitzgibbon, and 
where he gained the higliest honours. In 1772 he followed 
his father's footsteps, and was called to the Bar. But 
he made no figure in his profession, and never seriously 
attended to it. Some few yeais after his call an accidental 
circumstance introduced him to Lord Chailemont, who was, 
at that time, looking out for some promising young man 
capable of expounding the grievances of Ireland in the Irish 
House of Commons. Flood had seceded from the popular 
cause, and had accepted a lucrative office under the Irish 
Government Ireland had thus been deserted in the hour of 
her need and of her opportunity by her most powerful advocate. 

For, if the need of Ireland were great, hei opportunity was 
extiaordinaiy. Englauid, committed to the hopeless task of 
subduing America, had no troops to spare foi the rebellious 
subjects nearer home, whom she disdained to conciliate. 
Ireland, under the pretext of protecting her own shores, filled 
the streets of her capital with armed volunteers Her Senate, 
sharing the enthusiasm which had called her people to arms, 
passed, on Grattan's eloquent appeal, the lesolutions of 1779 
and 1782, the former securing the country the advantage of 
free trade, the latter obtaining for her self-government. A 
grateful Senate zealously rewarded the eloquent leader under 
whom such triumphs had been achieved. It was proposed 
to vote ;^r 00,000 to Grattan in testimony of his services^ 
Giattan's own moderation limited the giant to ;;^5o,ooo. 
Grattan, for the moment, was the most popular among Irish- 
men. But the Irish are as fickle in their applause as they 
arc inconstant in their labours. Flood rose in the House to 
cast a slur on Grattan's great victory. He had repealed the 
Act of George L which had deprived Ireland of her right of 
self-government. But, according to Flood, the Act of George I 
was only declaratoiy of the right of the English Parliament 
to legislate for Ireland. Its enactment bad settled nothing ; 
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its repeal had altered nothing Grattan \\armly defended his 
own policy. Flood keenly strove to outbid his ii\al. Grattan 
twitted Flood with his place; Flood retorted on Gi.ittan that 
he had accepted money. The contention was so warm that 
it nearly passed from words to blows. Nothing but the inter- 
vention of the House pi evented a duel. The great Irish 
Revolution had ended in an Irish row. 

So closed the greatest episode in Giattan’s career. When 
the union was pioposed he was living near London, in com- 
parative retirement, and m bad health His country, in its 
necessity, thought of the gieat oiator whom it had by turns 
adoied and despised. Grattan was urged to set out for 
Ireland; and, though there was consideiable risk to his 
health in the journey, and possible peril to his life from the 
animosities of his fellow-countrymen, he at once returned to 
Dublin, Elected for Wicklow, he took his seat amidst the 
enthusiasm of the House, and, though evidently ill and com 
pelled to sit, delivered one of his most biilliant speeches. A 
violent attack was immediately made on him by Corry, the 
Irish Chancellor of the Exchequer. Grattan resented the 
language ; a hostile meeting ensued, and Corry was wounded 
It was afterwards slated that Grattan had been elected at 
twelve, that he had been received by the House at four, and 
that he had wounded Cony at eight of the same day. Some 
years elapsed before Giattan sought a scat in the English 
House of Commons. Far the most eloquent man on the 
Liberal benches, he never aspiie<l to any great Parliamentary 
distinction. He devoted himself to urging the claims of his 
Roman Catholic fellow-citizens; and never was a just cause 
illustrated and adorned by a more able exponent Grattan 
did not live to see llie victory of his principles ; but a Par 
liament, which admired the orator who had not been able to 
convince it, voted him the highest honours. The great Irish 
patriot sleeps among the mighty English dead in Westminster 
Abbey. The statue of the great Irish orator stands in the 
vestibule of the British Parliament. But the grave at West- 
minster and the statue at St. Stephen’s do not form the most 
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enduiing monument to Grattan^s fame. History, when she 
records the emancipation of the Roman Catholics, will always 
associate this act of justice with the name of Giattan ^ 

A short fifteen years had elapsed since the union. I'he 
smaller nation had been absorbed in the larger against its 

Thei shin result ? The leader of 

the House of the Government m the House of Commons was 
Commons eldest SOU of an Irish peer * The leader of the 

Opposition was the grandson of an Irish peer! The most 
eloquent oiator on the ministerial benches was the grandson 
of an Irish country gentleman < The most eloquent oiator on 
the Opposition benches was the great Irish patriot I The Irish, 
amidst all their despondency, might have exclaimed with the 
Roman poet — 

“ Grsscia capta ferum victorem cepit, ct artes 
Intulit agresti Latio.” 

No Other member of the House of Commons in i8i6 could 
be ranked with either Canning or Castlereagh, Ponsonby or 
Grattan. In addition to Castlereagh and Canning, three other 
members of the Cabinet, Vansittart, Bathurst, and Pole, held 
seats in the House of Commons; while three subordinate 
members of the ministry, Robinson, Peel, and Palmerston, all 
of whom ultimately became Prime Ministers, had seats on the 
Treasury Bench. The time had not yet arrived when Peel 
and Palmerston proved their mettle, and Castlereagh was 
consequently compelled to rely on the other four, Bathurst, 
Vansittart, Robinson, and Pole. What these four were 
may be inferred from the contemptuous expression of a 
close obseiv'er, “I look on Bathuist, Vansittait, Robinson, 
and Pole as nothing ; ” or fiom the more elaborate explana- 
tion which the same writer subsequently gave of this senti- 
ment : “ Van does not speak much but upon his own business. 
Bathurst is not mucli listened to, and is conscious of it. Pole 
rarely speaks, but when he does is always in a passion ; and as 
to Robinson, he seems to do nothing but occasionally answer a 
question on trade. It is, therefore, cruel of the Opposition 
i Ann, iSao, p. 1174 ; PamelVs Hist, a/ ihe Penal Lawi. 
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(as Walter Scott once told Morntt) to plague ‘poor dumb 
creatures.’ ” ^ 

Vansittart deserves the fii st place among these four men. He 
was Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, as Chancelloi of the Ex- 
chequer, he had greater opportunities of distinguish- 
mg himself than almost any man who ever lived He 
became finance mmister on Perceval’s death in 18 1 2. He filled 
this position till 1823. For nearly eleven years, therefore, he w^as 
responsible for the financial arrangements of the country ; and 
these eleven years were financially the most critical that Jtngland 
ever saw. The first three yeazs of his administration witnessed 
the conclusion of the fearful war in which this country had been 
so long engaged. The eight last years of his administration 
were memorable for profound peace. During the former of 
these periods a financier had abundant occasion of displaying 
his resources ; during the latter of them a finance minister had 
still greater opportunities of establishing a leputation for ability. 
Vansittart never showed any dexterity in devising taxation ; he 
was equally incapable of perceiving the advantage of dispensing 
with it. His long rule at the Exchequer is not associated with 
a single measure of any importance. The repeal of the income 
tax in 1816 was carried, in his face, by the victory of the 
Opposition; the war malt tax was surrendered, against the 
minister’s will, to allay the discontent of the country gentle- 
men ; the return to cash payments was conducted under the 
guidance ot an independent member. ‘‘ Nick,” as he was 
familiarly styled by some of his friends, or “ Van,” as he was 
nicknamed by others, was universally popular, but he was feaied 
by no one. After eleven years’ service as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer he was dismissed from his office by a letter m the 
handwriting of Lxird Liverpool’s private secretary.^ 

Frederick Roliiinson, who ultimately became Vansittart’s 
successor, was a younger man than any of those 
who have hitherto been mentioned. The second 
son of the second Lord Grantham, he inherited a taste for 

1 Mr. Wilbraharu to I^iOrd Colchester. Colchester, vol iii. pp. 163 and aoi. 

* Colchester, vol. ili. p, 272. 
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political life. Born in 1782, at the teiminaiion of the war he 
had not completed the thirty-thud yeai of his age, and he 
owed the position, which he had already attained in the political 
world, more to the accident of his biith than to any qualities 
of his own. Robinson had been edut'ated at Harrow and at 
Cambridge; he had become private secrctaiy to Lord Ilard- 
wicke, the l.oid- Lieutenant of Iieland under Addington’s 
Administration, before he was of age, t^erccval mtioduccd 
him to responsible office as Under-Secietaiy of the Colonies 
and as a Lord of the Admiialty; Liverpool promoted him to 
the Vice-Presidency of the Board of Tiade. He still occupied 
this subordinate position at the close of the war, but he was 
already regarded as one of the most probable recipients of 
political promotion. Few people, indeed, could have foreseen 
how rapid his advancement was to become. He became 
Pi esident of the Boaul of Trade in 1818, Chancellor of the 
Excliequer m 1823, Secretary of State for the Colonics and 
Lord Goderich m 1827, and Prime Minister a few months 
afterwards. “An easy-going cob, accustomed to single or 
double harness, quiet under the saddle, and having no objection 
to the plough, the harrow, or the milL”^ 

Robinson must have had some qualifications, besides his 
birth, to win for him these rapid pi emotions, but it is almost 
impossible for the historian to detect where these qualifications 
lay. “He was not quick, he was wanting in decision, lie saw 
the end long before he saw the means, and his too sanguine 
hopes and self-complaisant disposition often led him into 
difficulties for which there was no escape witliout ridicule.*^ ^ 
The serene composure with which, in a period of dustress, he 
expounded his budgets, won foi him the name of Prosperity 
Robinson. His good nature siibbcqucully acquued for him 
the nickname of “ Goody Goderich.” After rising to the very 
highest station in the State, he fell, and became relatively in- 
significant. Succeeding to another title, men forgot that the 
amiable nobleman, whom they knew as I^ord Ripon, had once 
been nicknamed Ihospcrily Robinson and Goody Goderich 

1 Am. Reg.f 1859, p. 476, ® Ibid,, p. 475. 
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and, oblivious of the fact that in the day*) of their fathers he 
had filled many offices m the State and had been Pumc 
Minister, they asked, ^'Who was l^oid Ripon? ’ when the 
ex- Prime Minister died.^ 

Such were the men on whom Castlereagh and Canning mainly 
relied in the session of i8i6. The opposition side of the 
House had far more ability at its disposal. Ponsonby and 
Grattan weie indeed hardly equal to Castlereagh and Canning. 
Put Castlereagh and Canning had no such subordinates to rely 
on as Tierney, Whitbread, Biougham, Romilly, and Horner. 
It was the misfortune of the Whig party to lose foui of its 
strongest lepresentatives, Ponsonby, Whitbread, Romilly, and 
Hornei, at the most critical pciiod of its history, almost 
iinincdiately after the conclusion of the war. I'iciney and 
Brougham are theiefore the only two of these personages who 
exercised any lasting influence on JCnglish politics. 

1'ieiney’s career illustrates, in a staking way, the jealousy 
which the Whigs entertained of new men. Had he been the 
son of a countiy gentleman, or the distant i dative of , , 
a peer, he would piobably have succeeded to the 
lead of the Whig party in 1807, and have left a great name 
behind him in the annaR of the Whigs. Being only the son of 
a Spanish men'hant, he never acquired the confidence of his 
paity. Notliiiig but his wealth secured him a seat in Parlia- 
ment, nothing but the death of all his nvals gained him ulti- 
mately the nominal lead‘d lie leptcsented in the course of 
his career (Jolchcster, Southwark, Athlonc, Bandon Bridge, 
Appleby, and Knaresborough. His elections must have cost 
him a fortune. At Colchester there was a double return ; ho 
only gained his scat for Southwaik, which he had lost after a 

1 A?2n, Reg.y 1859, p, 476. 

® The lead which he enjoyed was only nominal. The Oi cnvillites can haidly 
be wild to have acted with him. At the commencement of 18x8, Wynn, Stan- 
hope, and Philhraore qmctly seceded from the Opposition, and endeavoured 
to iorm the nucleus of n thiid party; Fremantle and Hankies became thdr 
nllics ; and other moderate Whigs were disposed to flat with them*— - 4 /?«<?/? x 
of Regenty, vol* ii. pp. atj, aad, 033. The extravagant price at which the 
services of the ihinl patty weio ultimately sf'cured by the 'lory (iovernment 
wiU l>e I eluted furthei on. 
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costly contest, by a costly petition In 1807 he offered Lord 
Abingdon’s trustees ;^i 0,000 foi the two seats at Westbury,^ 
Expenditure of this lavish description did not however obtain 
for him any compensating advantages. He held office three 
times m his life, once under Addington in 1803, once under 
the Talents Administiation in 1806, and once under Canning 
in 1827. But he never filled any higher office than the Presi- 
dency of the Board of Control ; he never held any office for 
twelve months in succession; his name has almost dropped 
out of history ; and the circumstance for which he is now best 
remembeied is the duel which he once fought with Pitt. 

Yet Tieiney was one of the last statesmen who deserve to 
be forgotten. He lived amongst a lace of Parliamentary 
giants, and even in such ciicumstances he made his maik. 
“Addington used to say that there was no one whose Pailia- 
mentary talents he envied moie than Tierneys, as he always 
expressed his meaning in the clearest manner, and said neither 
more noi less than he intended/' ^ His eloquence was collo- 
quial, he was unrivalled m restating the argument of an oppo- 
nent and tuining it to ridicule. Men wondered as they listened 
to him how they themselves could have failed to detect the 
absurdity of the leasomng which was thus consummately ex- 
posed.^ His great powers of sarcasm, his admirably simple 
language, his readiness and dexterity, made him a particularly 
efficient debater. When Fox seceded from Parliament in 1798, 
Tierney supplied his place and managed by the vehemence 
of his attacks to maintain a show of opposition. Yet it was 
humorously said at that time that the opposition generally went 
home to dinner witii I'yrwhit Jones in his coach. “ Ponsonby 
reinstated m the nominal lead of the Opposition,” wrote 
Speaker Abbot in Januaiy 1810, but, he added, “Tierney the 
efficient man on that side.”^ 

Brougham was an abler man than Tierney, and a more for- 
midable opponent to his adversaries. In one sense he had 
more brilliant powers than any of his contemporaries. There 

1 Romilly, vol. ii. p, sioa * SiUmouth, vol. li. p. 135. 

8 Mtfmoir, Ann* 1B3P* * Colchester, vol. ii. p. 225. 
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were men among them who could beat him on any given 
subject, but there was no one who had so extended 
an acquaintance with so many matters. He was 
ready to discuss a scientific problem with Playfair, to argue a 
point of law with Copley, or a question of policy with Canning. 
He could make a speech with the same facility with which he 
could write an aiticle; and he could write an aiticle as easily 
as anothei man could write a letter. His physical strength 
admirably assisted his extraordinary intellectual power. During 
the Yorkshire election he spent his days, fiom nine till four, 
arguing cases in court ; his evenings, fiom lour till twelve, 
m canvassing the county ; and after midnight he commenced 
leading his biiefs foi the work of the monow Yet, with all 
this amazing physical and intellectual activity, his figure hardly 
fills the prominent place in history which his abilities might 
have won for him. At one period of his caieer he was un- 
doubtedly the most powerful political personage of his day. 
But he lived to see the time when his influence was smaller 
than that of many minor politicians. His restless energy, 
admirably adapted foi the work of an opposition leader in the 
House of Commons, was ill-suited for the calmer atmosphere 
of the House of Lords ; and the coronet, which he received 
with the Chancellorship in Lord Grey's Administration, ulti- 
mately extinguished his jiolitical career. It would be unfair 
to say of Brougham that he was “Jack of all trades, and 
master of none,” for he was undoubtedly pre-eminent in many 
different occupations. But Brougham’s career does afford a 
striking proof that the most splendid abilities are not equal to 
attaining absolute piiority in a great many fields at the same 
time. Brougham might have attained the eminence of Fox 
as a politician, of Erskine as an advocate, of Playfair as a 
mathematician, of Herschel as an astronomer, of Hallam as 
an historian. He tried to rival all these characters in their 
various stations ; and, in comsequence, though he ran a good 
second to them all, he did not win quite the first place in 
any race. 

Brougham has left behind him his own autobiography i but 
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his autobiography is rather a record of the writer’s weaknesses 
than of his greatness. It abounds in proofs of the egotistic 
vanity which marred his caieci : it suggests the piesumption 
that the writer was eithci too caieless to be accurate, oi that 
he wilfully in his old age altered the correspondence which 
he had written in his youth. Some of the arguments which 
Colenso has used against the authenticity of the Pentateuch 
might be employed with crushing effect against Lord Brougham. 
He gravely pioduces a letter, which he alleges to be from 
George III. to the Prince of Wales, but which was really 
written by George IL to Geoige Ill’s father; and founds an 
argument upon it He mentions the Duchess of Kent in 
1815, though the duke did not mairy till 1818 t He makes 
one of his correspondents speak of Palmerston as Secretary 
of War and m the Cabinet in August 1809, though Palmerston 
was not Secretary of War for more than a month afterwards, 
and was not in the Cabinet for another twenty years. These 
mistakes, it must be remembered, do not occur in a posthu- 
mous memoir, but m letters professedly written at the time, 
incorporated into the memoir. How could anybody in 1809 
have spoken of Palmerston as Secretary for War and in the 
Cabinet? How could Brougham in 1815 have spoken of a 
Duchess of Kent when there was no Duchess of Kent till 
1818? The inference is irresistible The veteran, in com- 
piling his memoirs, must have wilfully altered or rewritten the 
correspondence of his youth. In either case his authority is 
less trustworthy than that of any other contemporary writer. 

Sir Samuel Romilly filled a larger figure in the House of 
Commons than most of his contemporaries. In an assembly, 
where most men took rank from their abilities, he 
gained precedence from his character. Mackintosh, 
in i8ro, while living at Bombay, wrote of him: “His moral 
character, I think, stands higher than that of any other con- 
spicuous Englishman now alive*” ^ After an interval of more 
than half a century the truth of Mackintosh’s observation is 
still apparent It would be easy to name statesmen who had 
1 Mackintosb, vol ii. p» 34. 
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higher abilities, and who did greater service than Romiliy to 
the State. It would be hard to name one who so consistently 
and so dismtciestedly endeavoured to benefit humanity. 

Romilly was descended from a Huguenot family. His grand- 
father, flying from the religious tyranny of Louis XIV., settled 
in London as a wax bleacher. His business was unsuccessful ; 
bankruptcy and poverty overtook him ; his gentle spirit sank 
under an accumulation of misfortune, and he died at an early 
age, leaving four sons and four daughters unprovided for. Peter 
Romilly, the youngest of these sons, was bound apprentice to 
a jeweller ; he woiked as a journeyman ; he mairied ; and had 
six children But the six children all died ; and Peter Romilly, 
imagining that a town lesidence was unwholesome, hired some 
lodgings in the then puier air of Marylebone. The experi- 
ment was successful In course of time three other children 
were born to him, all of whom attained maturity. Samuel 
Romilly, the youngest of the three, was educated with his 
brother by a brutal master at a day school in Marylebone. 

The time soon arrived when it was necessary for young 
Romilly to commence life in earnest He was distantly related 
to Sir Samuel Fludyer, who, like Whittington, had raised him- 
self by his labour to opulence and the mayoralty. Sir Samuel 
was young Romilly’s godfather, and offered him a situation in 
his counting-house. Sir SamuePs death interfered with this 
arrangement ; and Romilly’s father decided on educating both 
his sons for his own business. Young Romilly, however, hated 
the work At an opportune moment a distant relative left him 
and his family a few thousand pounds ; and, with this mode- 
rate increase of fortune, Romilly left his father’s shop, and was 
articled to one of the sworn clerks in Chancery. But Romilly 
did not long persevere in his new calling. A sworn clerk’s seat 
would have cost him ;£zooo, and have absorbed his little for- 
tune. Again changing his career, he entered the Society of 
Gray’s Inn, and commenced studying the law. His studies 
were interrupted by bad health. But, when he was twenty- 
six years old, he was called to the Bar, and obtained a little 
employment in drawing pleadings. 

VOL L 
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Few people would have imagined at this period that Romilly 
had any chance of makmg a figure in the world. He had 
changed his profession three times; his health was bad; his 
education imperfect ; the time, which he might have given to 
the Bar, was frequently devoted to writing political pamphlets. 
One of these pamphlets, however, induced Lord Lansdowne 
to take a warm interest in the writer. Lord Lansdowne en- 
couraged him to persevere in his legal studies The advice was 
taken ; and Romilly’s perseverance was rewarded. His business 
gradually improved. When the Talents Administration came 
into office, Romilly, though he had no seat in Parliament, was 
made Solicitor-General. He was almost immediately afterwards 
elected for the now disfranchised borough of Queenborough, 
Romilly held office for a little more than a year. He remained 
in Parliament, as member for Queenborough, Horsham, Ware- 
ham, Arundel, and Westminster, for rather more than twelve 
years He was not distinguished as a great advocate ; he was 
not eminent as a Parliamentary speaker. His political life was 
full of disappointments ; he was constantly in a minority ; and 
he was rarely able to carry any of the measures which he was 
continually promoting. Notwithstanding these constant failures, 
however, Romilly’s name stands higher, and deserves to stand 
higher, than that of almost any of his contemporaries. Had 
he devoted his career to any particular object he might possibly 
have been rewarded with greater success. But Romill/s kind 
heart was equally moved by the oppression of the criminal, the 
pauper, the little child, or the dumb animal. His life was spent 
in waging one long batde against excessive punishments, op- 
pressive laws, savage sports, and cruelty to animals. He died 
before the principles, which he had spent his life in enforcing, 
had obtained general acceptance. 

Such were the leading statesmen in the two Houses of the 
Legislature at the close of the great war. Every member of 
the House of Commons ranked of course below the 
Speaker; and the Speaker of the time, though of 
less consequence than most of those who have hitherto been 
mentioned, had an exaggerated opinion of bis own importance* 
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Charles Abbot, the first Lord Colchester, was the younger son 
of a country gentleman. His fathei’s family was respectable, 
and the son received a gentleman’s education at Westminster 
and Christchuich. He left Oxford in 1778, and, after a short 
tour on the Continent, took chambers in Lincoln’s Inn, with a 
view to studying the law. Five years aftci wards, or in 1783, 
he was called to the Bar. But, after eleven years’ practice, he 
abandoned his profession, and accepted an easy and dignified 
ofice — the Clerkship of the Rules in the Court of King’s Beach. 
The position, which Abbot was thus fortunate enough to secure, 
was worth £ 2^00 a year. The leisure, which its acceptance 
obtained foi him, induced him to meditate on the possibility 
of entering Parliament. The Duke of Leeds had known him, 
years before, as a Westminster boy, and the Duke’s friendship 
procured for him a convenient and comfortable seat at Helston. 
Abbot soon found abundant occupation in the House of Com- 
mons, but his occupations were very different from those of 
most of his contemporaries. When he spoke he spoke with 
credit; but he was only tempted on rare occasions to take 
part in debate. No member of the House, however, devoted 
himself with greater zeal to the business of Committees. He 
discovered that a great many temporary laws expiicd without 
observation ; he obtained a Committee which made a Register 
of temporary laws and removed the danger. He presided over 
the Finance Committee of 1 797 ; he moved for an inquiry 
into the National Records; he introduced the first Census Bill. 
By these various means he acquired the reputation of an able 
and industrious member ; and became obviously designed for 
important office. 

The resignation of Pitt in 1801 afforded an opening for the 
plodding member- Addington the Speaker became Prime 
Minister. Mitford, afterwards Lord Redesdale, became 
Speaker; and Abbot, after a good deal of negotiation, was 
prevailed on to accept the Chief-Secretaryship of Ireland. 
But his career in Ireland was a very short one. Before a year 
was over Mitford became Lord Redesdale and Irish Chan- 
cellor, and Abbot was selected to succeed Mitford in the chair 
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of the House of Commons. He occupied that chair for the 
unusually long period of fifteen years; and though, on one 
memorable occasion, his conduct in the chair was vehemently 
attacked, he is almost universally admitted to have made a 
firm, impartial, and dignified Speaker. Instinctively conserva- 
tive in all his proceedings, he stickled sometimes to an almost 
ludicrous extent for his own rights, and the rights of the 
House. In the notorious proceedings which followed the 
arrest of Sir Francis Burdett in i8io, for instance, he openly 
advocated extreme measures, which would have changed the 
House of Commons from a representative chamber into an 
engine of arbitrary government. 

Abbot, however, will not be mainly remembered for the 
many virtues and trifling defects which he displayed in the 
chair of the House of Commons. Posterity will chiefly asso- 
ciate him with the remarkable diary which he kept through 
the whole of his Parliamentary career. Night after night, when 
the business of the day was over, Abbot was in the habit of 
jotting down in one or two shoit sentences the information 
which he had acquired in the previous twenty-four hours. The 
diary admirably illustrates the impartiality of the Speaker’s 
character. It contains a mass of information, which no one 
desirous of ascertaining the history of those times can neglect 
But it is the dullest of all the dull biographies in the language. 
In the whole 2000 pages, there is hardly a sentence which stirs 
the reader’s pulse or an anecdote which provokes a smile. 

The men, whose careers have been thus briefly reviewed, held 
the chief places in the two Houses of Parh'ament at the time 
at which this history commences. At that period opinion, 
or the opinion of those who possessed power, was almost unani- 
mous in approving the policy and the measures of the Liver- 
pool Administration. It was the prevalent tone of thought, 
or the tone of thought prevalent in what was called society, 
which made it practicable for Sidmouth to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act, for Castlereagh to force the Alien Act through 
Parliament, and for Vansittart to place prohibitory duties on 
foreign wool. The ministers of 1816 were not harshoi than 
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their other contemporaries ; their single fault lay m their too 
close agreement with the opinions of those among whom they 
lived. That agreement was the origin of their power in their 
own lifetime. It enabled them to obtain an easy triumph ovei 
their political opponents. But posterity has reversed the judg- 
ment of contemporary critics. Ten years after Lord Liverpool 
died, the policy which was pursued by his administration had 
not a single advocate, and those members of his ministry 
were regarded with the most favour who were supposed to be 
the least identified with his opinions So has it constantly been 
from the days of Alfred to the days of Victoria. Contemporary 
critics have applauded the statesmen who spent their time in a 
vigoious defence of existing abuses. Posterity has awarded the 
chief fame to their opponents who passed their days in assail- 
ing them. The fame of Lord Liverpool in 1816 overshadowed 
the slender authority of Lord Grey. The position of Lord 
Castlereagh was more enviable than that of Sir Samuel Romilly. 
Yet the barren honours of Grey and Romilly seem now far 
preferable to the stars and ribands with which Liverpool 
and Castlereagh were rewarded. The latter are associated 
with traditions which have been abandoned in disgust; the 
former are identified with reforms, which have given peace 
and happiness to a contented people. 



CHAPTER V. 

THE LAST OF THE EBB TIDE, 

The definite conclusion of peace in the summer of 1815 was 
hailed with the liveliest acclamations of gratitude by the people 
The return of this country. The war, with its burdens and its 
of peace. sorrows, was over; and a new eia of prosperity 
seemed to be beginning. The nation had increased in wealth 
during the continuance of the struggle , it seemed impossible 
to exaggerate the development which might be expected to 
occur m its resources when the burdens of warfare were 
removed. The prospect of an almost boundless prosperity 
dazzled the eyes of even sober observers. 

A little consideration, however, might have induced the 
calmer minds among the English nation to hesitate before 
accepting this conclusion. Economists had already taught 
them that the prosperity of nations depends on the laws of 
demand and supply; and that any over-production of the 
commodities which a country supplies, or any failure in the 
demand for them, must restiict the use' of capital, reduce the 
employment of labour, and consequently impoverish both the 
ffcctb of capitalist and the labourer. The circumstances of 
the war on the wat had largely increased the demand for British 
capital. manufactures. Biitain was the only country in the 
old world which had escaped the dangers and distresses of 
invasion. The foreign manufacturer hesitated to build his 
factory on a site which might at any moment be devastated by 
hostile armies; and the British manufacturer, relying from his 
immunity in the past on security in the future, and encouraged 
by the cessation of foreign competition, reared his factory on 
every rivulet where there was water to turn his wheel, or by 
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any colliery where there was coal to feed his engine. Britain, 
which had previously been little more than a pastoral country, 
and whose most important manufacture had depended on the 
excellence of the fleeces which her flocks produced, suddenly 
became the centre of every industry. Capital could be safely 
invested in Britain alone; and capital, as a necessary con- 
sequence, was invested in Britain. The safety from invasion, 
to which the country owed her new industry, was won for her 
by the victories of her sailors, which had swept her enemies 
from every sea. But the supremacy which she had acquired 
on the ocean gained for her manufactuiers other advantages 
than mere immunity from invasion. The nation, whose flag 
waved supreme on every sea, extended its dominion and ear- 
ned its trade to the remotest countries of the known world. 
The mistress of the seas obtained a monopoly of the carrying 
trade. Other nations could only obtain the produce of foreign 
countries through British shipowners, or on conditions deter- 
mined by British statesmen. In one sentence, twenty years 
of war had concentrated the trade of the world m the British 
empire. 

War, indeed, in another sense had been injurious to trade. 
War is a state of things under which two or more communities 
endeavour to inflict the maximum of damage upon 
each other. It destroys life; it hampers pioduc- 
tion ; it dissipates the accumulations of previous yeais ; it im- 
poverishes the nation which is afflicted by it The great war 
must have restricted the purchasing capacity of the majority 
of individuals in every European country. 3But, though it 
decreased the purchasing capacity of populations, it did not 
decrease their purclmses in British markets. They spent 
perhaps ;^ioo where they had previously spent ^looo. iiut 
the ;^iooo had been expended in the Nethei lands, in Italy, 
in Fiance, and in other countries; the ;^ioo was expended 
in Britain. War, too, though it decreased the purchasing 
capacity of populations, increased the necessities of govern- 
ments. Every European nation suddenly launched into huge 
expenditure. Every European nation found itself compelled, 
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not merely to increase its existing revenues, but to mortgage 
the revenues of future years. The vast load of debt was 
accumulated for purposes which left Europe pooier and feebler 
than it had been before. The inordinate outlay on maintain- 
ing armies and destroying aimies hampered the industry of 
the existing generation, and haiassed the operations of their 
descendants. But even this unprofitable expenditure could 
not be carried on without stimulating the operations of the 
trader. Aimies could not be fed, or clothed, or armed, or 
moved, without appliances which trade alone could supply. 
The enormous operations of the war led, moreover, to a 
constant and deplorable waste of material. The waste had, in 
some way or other, to be made good, and the nation, which 
had become the great workshop and trading centre of the 
world, was indirectly benefited in consequence. 

Every operation of the great war tended, therefore, to con- 
centrate the trade of the world in this country. A similar 
Onagri- chain of circumstances had increased the demand 
culture fQj. i-jjg produce of British agriculture. Agriculture 
on the Continent languished under a system wheieby the men 
were driven from the fields to the camp, and the women, left 
alone to cultivate the ground, were in apprehension of the 
dissipation of their store from some hostile incursion. The 
British farmer, on the contrary, sowed his fields with a con- 
scious sense of security. The vast warlike operations in which 
the British nation was engaged compelled its Government to 
become a large purchaser of agricultural produce. The in- 
crease of population involved an additional demand for food, 
and the Increasing wealth of the manufacturing classes made 
this demand still greater. These various circumstances com- 
bined to encourage British farming, and to augment the wealth 
of the British landowner. Vast as was the manufacturing pro- 
gress of the nation during the twenty years of the great war, 
the progress of its agriculture was almost as marked. 

The prosperity of the landed and trading classes during 
the years of war, it may be supposed, ought to have bene^ 
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filed the labouiing poor There appeals, however, to be very 
little doubt that the late of wages rose, but slightly, in the 
period, and that the rise, slight as it was, was more 
than balanced by the increased cost of the labourer’s 
food. It IS probable that this result was partly due to the cir- 
cumstance which, in its ultimate consequences, has conferred 
unprecedented benefits on the British workman. The demand 
for British manufactured goods led to the discoveries which 
augmented twenty-fold the productive power of every labourer. 
Factories were built, employing large numbers of men, and 
enabling the country to supply a demand which, under the old 
system, could never have been met. But the erection of every 
new factory entailed an enormous amount of misery on the 
solitary weavers who, in their humble cottages, had previously 
imperfectly supplied the trade of the world It is true that the 
weaver could always obtain work from the manufacturer. But 
the weaver was a solitary man : he liad no union to arrange 
terms for him ; with instant ruin before him he was compelled 
to accept any wages which the manufacturer chose to offer ; 
and, if he refused the terms, the employer bad only to send to 
the London workhouses for a cartload of apprentices. Such 
a state of things must have involved considerable hardships 
to the better classes among the poor. The chain of events, 
which had improved the position of the landowner and the 
capitalist, had not alleviated the hardships to which the poor 
were exposed. 

Such was the position of affairs at the conclusion of the 
great war. Peace did not increase the means or the number 
of foreign purchasers ; it withdrew from the markets EUtctsof 
of the world the demands which the war itself had 
occasioned. The people, burdened with taxation, found them- 
selves no richer from the termination of the contest. The 
governments suddenly 1 educed their expenditure by one-half.^ 
Trade had been stimulated by the extravagant outlay of the 

1 The British expenditure fell from 800,000, in iSxSi to £5^,300,000 
in o/^ke Nation, p. 483, 
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belligerent nations. The first results of peace and retrench- 
ment were to withdraw the demand by which industry had been 
sustained. Prices rapidly fell, and the general fall in prices 
diminished the demand for labour, and reduced the wages of 
the labouring classes who could still find work. Capital, to 
put the same thing in another way, failed to obtain the same 
amount of employment ; the capitalists were unable to employ 
the same amount of labour. Thousands of labourers, thrown 
out of work, were forced upon the rates. The remainder were 
compelled to accept lower wages.^ 

The rapid fall of prices necessarily spread consternation 
among the manufacturing classes ; and the manufacturers had 
Cashp.iy. another reason for serious apprehension. By the 
merits tcrms of the Bank Restriction Act of 1797 cash 
payments had been suspended during the continuance of the 
war and for six months afterwards. The conclusion of peace 
suggested the probability of their resumption; and the bare 
possibility of such a result was sufficient to alarm the most 
sober mind. During the earlier years of the war the price 
of gold had not been materially affected by the issue of incon- 


1 It IS necessaiy to substantiate a statement of this character with a few 
figures ; but a very few figures will show more clearly than a long array of 
numbers the change which had taken place, I'he official value of the imports 
rose, during the war, from ;^i9, 659,358 m 1792, to £3^^,620,771 m 1814. It fell 
to ;f3X, 822,053 in 1815, and to ,^26, 374, 921 in 1816. During the same period 
the official value of the exports of British produce rose from 18, 336, 851 m 1792, 
to £41,7x2,002 in 1815, It fell to £34,774,5^1 in 1816. The foreign and colonial 
produce expoited increased from ,^4568, 349 m 1793, to 19, 157,818 m 1814. 
It fell to ;£'is>7o 8,4<?S m 1815, to ,^13, 441, 665 in 1816, and to 10,269,271 m 
1817, (M'Cuiloch, ad verb. Imports and Exports. ) The changes m the official 
values of our exports and imports indicate, it must be remembered, equal vana- 
tions in quantiiies. The official values were not allowed to vary with every 
change in the market, but were as rigid and invanable as the rules with which 
red tape is associated. It is clear, therefore, that the first consequence of peace 
was to reduce our import trade by nearly 20 per cent, our export trade by 16 
per cent, and to deprive Great Britain of the advantage—which the war had 
given her— of being the great entrepdt for the world, I'he price of copper fell, 
at the conclusion of the war, from £iSo to £Bo per ton ; that of iron fiom £20 
tc £B ; that of hemp from £iiS to £$4 ; and other commodities were affected, 
not to the same, but to a gieat extent Stdmuth, voL iii. p. 153. 
note. Porter's Prop'ess of the Nation, p. 428. 
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vertible paper; but its pnce was seriously raised during the 
latei years of the struggle. It fell as rapidly at its close.^ 
Every commercial operation was necessarily disturbed by these 
sudden variations. Every commercial operation had been cal- 
culated on the hypothesis that gold, which was continually 
rising in value, would go on rising. It suddenly fell The 
price of every article had been increased with the rise in the 
value of gold. The price of every article fell with the fall in 
its value. A mei chant had imported large quantities of goods, 
and had contemplated disposing of them at 10 per cent profit 
The mere change in the value of the cuirency caused prices 
to drop 15 per cent. Instead of a gam of 10 per cent he 
had incuned a loss of 5 per cent As a matter of fact the 
drop was in most cases very much greater. I'he rise in prices 
generally exceeded the rise in the price of gold. The fall in 
the value of gold was less than the fall in the value of other 
commodities. 

These considerations, obvious as they appear now, do not 
seem to have occurred to any member of the Cabinet. Intoxi- 
cated with the glories of the war, ministers closed Attitude of 
their eyes to every appearance of difficulty, and theMmistiy 
refused to see, in the surrounding gloom, any indications of 
distress. Parliament had never bad more important duties 
to perform ; yet its meeting had never been postponed to so 
late a period. The Irish members were unable to come to 
Westminster, detained by the pecuniary distress and partial 
disturbance’' which were apparent in Ireland. Yet the Regent 
was advised to congratulate the legislature on ‘‘ the flourishing 
condition” of the ** manufactures, commerce, and revenues of 
the kingdom.” The country was anxiously expecting relief, 
but the ministry was determined to prefer the reduction of 
debt to the remission of taxation. Neither the distress of 
the agricultural classes nor the wholesale executions, by which 

1 In 1810 gold was quoted at £S, 7s, Bd. per cent prennum ; m i8xt at 
2S. 7d. per cent ; in i8ia at i6j. Bd. per cent ; m 18x3 4^* 

per cent The premium fell in 1814, with tlie fiist leturn of peace, to £x\y 
75, yd , ; in 1815 lo £1^^ gs, 6d, 
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Irish discontent was being stamped out, induced them to turn 
from their settled policy. ^ 

The property tax was the most unpopular of the imposts 
which the war had necessitated. It had been fiist imposed by 
The pro- I^itt in 1799, after the failure of his plan for trebling 
peitytax. assessed taxes. In its original shape it was a 

duty of^^io per cent, on all incomes of more than ;^2oo a 
year, and a graduated duty of a smaller amount on incomes 
of less than ;^2oo but of more than ^ 60 . The tax yielded 
rather more than ;^6,ooo,ooo a year, or about ^ 2 ^ 0,000 for 
every penny. It expired at the peace of Amiens, but it was 
revived in 1803, after the fresh outbreak of hostilities. In 
1803 the tax was collected in a new way. The tenant was 
compelled to advance the tax for his landlord, the mortgagee 
for the mortgagor. The new system of collection proved advan- 
tageous. A 5 per cent, tax m 1803 proved almost as produc- 
tive as the old 10 per cent. duty. The necessities of the .war 
however, compelled the Government to increase its resources. 
The property tax was doubled by the Talents Administration, 
and, from 1806 till after the peace, was continued at a 10 per 
cent rate. The taxpayers expected that the conclusion of peace 
would relieve them at once from contributing to an impost which 
was intolerably heavy. The tax had always been regarded as 
a war tax; the conclusion of peace seemed the natural and 
appropriate period for dispensing with it altogether.^ 

The ministry, however, regarded the matter from a very 
different point of view. The property tax yielded a substantial 
revenue of 15,000,000 a year ; and it required some courage 
to dispense with a source of income which was so large and 
so convenient. Ministers had the responsibility of providing 
for the national expenditure, and it was no easy matter to see 
how the task could be fulfilled if they were suddenly deprived 
of the most productive portion of their income. The ex- 


1 Romilly, voL hi. p. 213, Hansard, vol. xxxii. pp. 2, 63. liverpool, 
vol. u. p. 249. 

* Report of Commissioners of Inland Revenue, 1S70, vol. i. p. 120 ; vol ii, 
p. 184. 
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penditure of the year, as it was ultimately approved by Parlia- 
ment, amounted to no less than ;!^66, 581, 295.1 The income 
of the year, without the property tax, could not be placed at 
more than ;^52,365,ooo. There was, indeed, a surplus of 
about ;^6,ooo,ooo in the Exchequer, which was capable of 
being applied to the service of the year. But, under no 
circumstances, was it possible to place the available supplies 
at more than ;2^^S 8,470, 000.2 obvious, therefore, that 

the repeal of the propeity tax would involve a deficit of more 
than ;:^8,ooo,ooo. Vansittart and his colleagues were not 

^ Debt, Sinking Fund, and Civil List , * j£’39>302,ooo 


Army 

• 


^10,564,070 

Navy 

. . . 


• 943 ‘i »-440 

Ordnance 

. . 


, 1,696, 185 

Miscellaneous 

• . * 


, 2,500,000 

India Debt . 

. . . 


94 S» 49 i 





Deduct Irish charge 

. 

. 3.145.650 


21,994,530 

Unfunded Debt ....... 4,784,765 

Silver Coinage ....... 500,000 


Total ....... ;f66, 58 1,295 

^Hansard^ vol. \xxiv. pp. 827-830. 

3 Permanent Customs ;£’3,oo8,ooo 

Peimancnt Excise ....... 19,006,000 

Assessed Taxes . 6,327, cwjo 

Sumps ......... 6,107,000 

Post Office 1,600,000 

I^nd Tax . 1,052,000 

Small branches 122,000 

Other Items 5,743,000 


, £4^,96S.ooo 

War Malt Tax 2,700,000 

Land and Malt 3,000,000 

Excise . . * 3,500,000 

Lotteries 200,000 


365,000 

Unapplied surplus, 1815 5,663,775 

Unclaimed Dividends 301,3x6 

Money in Exchequer ...... 140,000 


Total £s^A 70, o^t 

•^Hansardt vol. xxxiv. p. 830, 
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prepared to face this deficiency. They were ready to reduce 
the property tax by one-half, but they weie not disposed 
to dispense with it altogether. As the 10 per cent, pioperty 
tax yielded 5,000,000, a 5 per cent, tax could be relied 
on to produce A sum of ;2^7, 500,000 was very 

nearly the exact amount of the estimated deficit. 

At the very outset of the session, then, the ministry found 
itself opposed to the wishes of the country. It had decided 
Theesii- to retain the propeity tax at half its foimer rate; 
ScSdf but country was bent on dispensing with the tax 
asireedto. altogether. The Opposition, in both Houses of 
Parliament, naturally adopted the views of the country, and 
insisted on attention being paid to the wishes of the people. 
Inhere were two ways by which this object could be secured. 
The tax, in the first place, might be simply abolished; the 
expenditure, in the next place, might be reduced to a point 
which would render the continuance of the tax unnecessary. 
The conclusion of the war, it was urged, ought to be fol- 
lowed by large reductions in the military and naval establish- 
ments ; and ministers were, on the contrary, contemplating the 
maintenance of both army and navy on a war footing. They 
asked for establishments of 33,000 seamen and 149,000 
soldiers.^ The first attacks of the Opposition were made on 
this establishment. In both Houses of the Legislature the 
attack was formidable. But the Government had a strong 
apology for the policy which it was pursuing. It was not easy 
to prove that any portion of the men, whom it was desired 
to retain, could be safely spared. Twenty-five thousand men 
were required in Great Britain; 25,000 in Ireland; 23,800 
in the old colonies; 22,200 in the new colonies; and 3000 
as a reserve for colonial reliefs. The force intended for the 
new colonies was one-third smaller than that which the powers 
from whom they had been captured, had maintained in them. 

1 Onc-third part of this establishment entailed no charge on the British 
revenues. Thirty thousand men, the Army of Occupation, were paid by 
France; ao,ooo men by the East India Company. The residue, or 99,000 
men, were borne on the home establishment, Meg,, tSid, Hist,, 
pp. 6. ?. 
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The force intended for the old colonies was only onc-third 
large! than that with which they had been gauisoned in 1791. 
The force at home only exceeded by 7000 men the numbers 
which had been thought necessary before the war. The most 
sanguine economist could, however, hardly pretend that the 
force which was sufficient in 1791 would be adequate in t8i 6. 
Europe had hardly subsided into peace ; and, even if peace 
were pieserved, the events of the war had imposed new duties 
and new responsibilities on Britain. The vast extension of 
its colonial empire, moreover, made some additions to its home 
reserves necessary. Arguments of this character foimed an 
irresistible appeal to assemblies of English gentlemen. The 
Opposition made the gieatest efforts to induce the ministry 
to reduce the establishments. One member complained that 
the people were being accustomed to military display ; another 
objected to the increased number of sentinels ; a third to the 
employment of troops on levde days. But neither House of 
Parliament ventured on curtailing the supplies which ministers 
assured them were necessary. The army and navy estimates 
were the subject of keen debates; but they were agreed to 
substantially in their oiiginal form.^ 

These debates had apparently proved that the strength 
of the ministry in both Houses was irresistible. It was 
one thing, however, to obtain the assent of Pat- 
liament to a large military establishment; it was perty^ Ux 

another to secure the ways and means for the ex- 
penditure which a large military establishment necessitated. 
A formidable opposition had been already raised to the 
continuance of the property tax. For some weeks before 
Parliament met Brougham had been carefully preparing for 
the struggle. Four years before, he had ensured' the defeat 
of the Orders in Council by sedulously encouraging petitions 
against them from every portion of the kingdom, and by 
prompting debates upon every petition. An opposition of this 
character was peculiarly harassing to a ministry. It occupied 

1 Ann, Reg,, 1816, Hist., p. xo. Mansard, vol xxxiv. pp, 483, xi58. 
liulwor’s Lije oj Palmerston, vol, 1. p. X33. 
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night after night with a merciless repetition of the same argu- 
ments ; It compelled the supporters of the Government to be 
in constant attendance to guard against the possibility of a 
surprise ; it consumed hour after hour of public time, which 
the ministry could with difficulty spare. An opposition of 
this character is, in fact, so inconvenient that the House of 
Commons has found it necessary to make it impossible. A 
member who presents a petition is now only allowed a bare 
statement of its substance ; a debate, therefore, on each peti- 
tion is no longer admissible. Brougham himself lived to 
admit that the change, which was thus made, was necessary. 
But, in the hot ardour with which he was animated in i8i6, 
he never paused to reflect on the consequences of the course 
which he was pursuing. Petition after petition was presented 
against the Property Tax Bill; and “six weeks were spent 
almost entirely in receiving and discussing petitions against the 
tax.*^ Ministers, at first, met the opposition in silence. But 
their silence did not check the endless speeches of their 
opponents; and it deprived the public, both in and out of 
Parliament, of one side of the argument It was in vain that 
Castlereagh complained of the people^s ignorant impatience 
of taxation, or, as he somewhat ludicrously phrased it at ti>e 
time, of their “ ignorant impatience of the relaxation of taxa- 
tion,” Day after day, “at a little after four, the series of 
debates commenced which lasted until past midnight.” On 
one occasion, after weeks of debate, every occupant of one of 
the Opposition benches simultaneously rose to speak. On the 
1 8th of March Sir W. Curtis, one of the members for the City 
of London, moved up the House with a huge petition, signed, as 
Brougham says, by 12,000, as the Speaker relates by 22,000 
persons. Very early on the following morning the Property 
Tax Bill was thrown out by 238 votes to 201.^ The burst 
of cheering which welcomed the decision in the House was 
taken up by the larger crowd which thronged the lobbies and 

1 Hansard, vol. xxxU. pp. 934, 1018 ; vol. xxxiii. p. 451. Brougham, voL 
ii, pp. 304, 312. Colchester, vol, ii. p. 570. The Speaker’s estimate is con- 
firmed by Hansard, vol xxxiil, p. 409. 
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the avenues to the assembly. Twenty-six ytais passed before 
another British minister, with new surroundings and in new 
ciicumstanceS; ventured to levive the obnoxious impost 

The lejection of the piopcity tax deprived the ministiy 
at one blow of 500,000 a year; but its rejection formed 
only one portion of the embarrassments of the The war 
Government Lord I.iverpool and his colleagues «^aittax 
had been forced to see their weakness ; and their recent defeat 
diminished their confidence of carrying their other proposals. 
Notwithstanding the congratulations which they had inserted 
111 the Regent’s message, they could no longer close theii eyes 
to the general distiess. 'I’he distiess was not piobably gieater 
in the agriniltural than in the inanufac tuimg distiicts j but the 
distress of the agiiculturists was much more serious to the 
ministry. Parliament was a Parliament of landlords and their 
representatives ; and the landed interest had, therefore, special 
means of forcing their grievances on the Cabinet I’heir dis- 
tress was certainly serious. Wheat, which during the war had 
frequently sold for i2o.f. a quarter, was only worth 52^. 
in the commencement of 18 16.^ Nearly a fortnight before 
the property tax was rejected, Western, the member for Essex, 
moved for a committee of the whole House to take into con- 
sideration the distressed state of the agriculture of the United 
Kingdom.^ Western proposed fourteen resolutions declarah)ry 
of the distress, and suggesting a reduction of the malt tax 
and a furthci restriction on the foreign trade in corn.^ I'he 
debate on Western’s resolutions was adjourned ; and, before 
it was again resumed, the defeat on the property tax induced 
the ministry partially to give way. The duty on malt had 
been fixed at 2s, a bushel in X803. It had been raised 
to 4s, 5|</. a bushel in It had remained at that rate 

till after the conclusion of the war. The additional 25 "., im- 
posed in 1804, was commonly known as the ^‘war malt tax,*” 
and this addition the ministry determined to surrender. “ In 

J Aun, AV/., 1816, Cliron,, p. 353. 2 j/ansard, vol. xxxhi. p. 31. 

» Ibid., p. ss. 

* This was tho English rntt* The rates varied slightly m Scotland and 
Ireland, 

VOl,. I. 
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consequence of the decision on the income tax/^ said Van* 
sittart, “it would be necessary to have recouise to the money 
market, and it was of little consequence that the amount 
should be increased by the amount of the calculated produce 
of the war duty.” The suirender of the war malt tax— the 
matter of little consequence — involved a loss of 2, 700,000 
a year The defeat of the property tax and the surrender 
of the war malt duty deprived the Government of ways and 
means amounting to at least ;^xo, 000,000 a year ^ 

The wholesale abandonment of taxation, which the weak- 
ness of the ministry made necessary, compelled the Cabinet to 
Weakness of reconsider the financial arrangements. The Oppo- 
theMunstry. ckmorous for economy, and fastened, 

as all economists are apt to fasten, on small extravagances, 
possibly objectionable in themselves, but involving only a 
slight outlay. The Regent was spending money on altera- 
tions in the Pavilion at Brighton and on a cottage in Windsor 
Park. A serious attack was made on him in Parliament for 
this reason The salary of a vice-treasurer was cut down from 
£^$00 to ;^2ooo.* A proposal to raise the salaries of the 
secretaries to the Admiralty from ;i^30oo to ;£4ooo a year 
was only carried by a majoiity of 29 ; ^ and would possibly 
have not been carried at all, if Brougham had not estranged 
some of his own friends by an unprovoked and irrelevant 
attack on the Regent. Ministers were so shaken by these 
divisions that Lord Liverpool officially assured the Regent 
“that their existence hanged by a thread.” From such a 
prince it must have been poor comfort to receive the assurance 
that his Royal Highness was still “true to the backbone.”^ 

The support of the Regent, however, weak as it was, 
enabled ministers to cling to office ; but it became obviously 
necessary for them to reconstruct their whole fiscal policy. 
They had to face a deficit of more than ;^io,ooo,ooo; and 

^ Report of Commrs, oj Inland Rev,^ 1870* vol. i. p. 30 , vol li. p. Miss 
M ortmeau's Thirty Year! Peace, vol. i. p. 21. Hansard, vot xxxwi. pp. 457- 
471. ® Hansard, vol. xxxiii. p. 513, 

« Romilly, vol iii. p. 236, Colchester, vol, il p, ^71. Liverpool, voL a 
PP m 
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such a deficiency would have tested the ingenuity of any 
financier. The deficit indeed might have been converted into 
a surplus by a single stroke of the pen. Nearly Roconstiuc- 

1 5,000,000 of the expenditure aiose fioin the exist- J!"" aIrSngt* 
ence of a Sinking Fund,^ and the termination or even 
temporary suspension of the Sinking Fund would, therefoie, 
have solved all the difficulties of the ministry. So simple a 
plan would, perhaps, have hardly satisfied the susceptibilities 
of the country, or have occurred to so plain a plodder as 
Vansittart, the finance minister. In place of it the Govern- 
ment decided on borrowing 1,500,000 — ^^9,000,000 from 

the Bank, and ^^2, 500, 000 by the issue of Exchequer Bills.- 

While Parliament was making these various arrangements 
for the future the condition of the country was becoming more 
and more critical. The fall m the price of corn at the close 
of 1815 deprived the farmers of all probability of profit; and 
faims in every part of the kingdom were thrown out of cultiva- 
tion. Early m i8i6 the Board of Agriculture issued , 
questions to 326 persons with a view to testing the of the 
condition of agriculture in different parts of the 
country. In 168 of the replies cases weie mentioned in 
which farms were unoccupied In 37 of the replies it was 
stated that all the farmers who could have given notice to 
quit In T03 of the replies it was stated that many of the 
faimers, and m in of them that seveial or a few of the 
fanners, had given notice to quit 212 of the replies spoke 
of a reduction of rents. The average of these reductions 
amounted to 25 per cent. ; and, placing the gross rent of 
land at ;^36,ooo,ooo a year, the Board of Agricultuie infeired 
that the loss occasioned by the distress, to landlords alone, 
amounted to no less tlian ;i^9, 000,000 a year/* But the land- 

1 15 y the Sinking Fund ^11,500,000 

By repayment of Exchequer Bills .... 1,500,000 

By Debentures and Loyalty Loan .... r, 004, 000 

By East India Debt ...... 9*1 5, 000 

£h ,969,000 

* Ilmsmd, vnl. xxxiv. pp. 8ao B56. 

® The reixnt wUl be found in Ann. 1816, Chron,, p. 454^ 
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owners represented only one portion of the sufferers, and the 
class which was perhaps able to bear the suffering more easily 
than any other. Far moie serious was the distress which was 
everywhere felt by the agricultmal and the manufacturing poor. 
Everything conspired to reduce the value of labour. “ English 
goods were selling for much less in Holland and m the North 
of Europe than in London or Manchester.” ^ Manufacturing 
operations were consequently paralysed Agiicultural pro- 
duce was suddenly reduced to half its former value; and 
agricultural operations were suspended in many parts of the 
kingdom. Labour eveiywhere failed to obtain remunerative 
employment; and at this very moment a large addition was 
made to the number of labourers. The navy was reduced 
from loojooo men in 1815 to 33,000 in 1816. The militia 
was disbanded, and the establishment of the regular army 
largely contracted. At a time when the supply of workmen 
was already in excess some 200,000 able-bodied men were 
added to the crowd of labourers seeking employment.- The 
hopes which the peace had raised were suddenly turned into 
the most bitter disappointment. 

The distress was visible in every class of life. “Every 
avenue,^’ wrote Scott to his brother, “is now choked with 
applicants, whose claims are very strong; for the number of 
disbanded officers and public servants dismissed, in conse- 
quence of Parliament turning restive and refusing the income 
tax, is great and increasing. Economy is the order of the day, 
and I can assuie you they are shaving pretty close.* “The 
number of bankruptcies,” said Brougham in the House of 
Commons, “is daily increasing the home trade is at a stand- 
still ; the landlord receives no rent ; the tenant can sell no corn. 
“Upon two estates in Norfolk,” said the Duke of Bedford in 
the House of Lords, “lands in one instance of 5000 acres, in 
another of 3000 acres, were offered to tenants rent-free if they 
would cultivate them, but none would take them.” “ Distress,” 
said another member, “ pervaded every branch of commerce.” ^ 

1 Hansard^ vol. xxxiii, p. 1098. ^ Alison, vol. i, p. 109, 

» Lockhart’s Scoit^ p. 331, 

* Hamardt vd ^wani, pp. 38, 67 j and vol. xxxni. p* 
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Nothing seemed wanting to complete the universal misery , 
but the cup of suffering was to be filled moie fully. If woik 
was scarce bread was cheap ; and, in the cheapness har- 

of their chief article of food, the labouring classes fails, 

found moderate consolation A wet and chilly spring thieat- 
ened, however, to depiive them of this advantage. The 
harvest seemed imperilled by the rains, and corn rose in 
value. Wheat, at the end of April, touched Sos, a quartci, 
and the old prices seemed on the eve of returning Farms, 
which had been thrown out of cultivation, were re-let; the 
incoming tenants mistaking the rise of prices, which was due 
to the fii&t Ihreatcnings of dcaith, for the rise of prices which 
had been created by the excessive demands of the W'ar. Their 
hopes were speedily destroyed. ‘^The rain it raineth every 
day” was the universal refrain in the summer of i8i6. “As 
for spring,” wrote Scott to Morritl, “ that is past praying for. 
In the month of November last, people were skating in the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh; and now, in the middle of 
May, the snow is lying white on Arthur’s Seat and on the 
range of the Pentlands. It is really fearful, and the sheep are 
perishing by scores. Jam satis terrse nivis, See., may still be 
taken up as the song of eighteen hundred and sixteen.” ^ 
Rain and cold were not confined to this country. News 
arrived from every part of Europe, excepting Russia, of disas- 
trous inundations; and the weather was, at least, as severe 
in this country as in any part of the Continent. Some idea 
of its exceptional nature may be inferred fiom the fact, that 
a severe frost m September killed all the vegetables in the 
neighbourhood of Ely.® Ihc harvest everywhere failed. No 
single industry, except that of the fisherman, prospered ; the 
price of wheat rapidly lose, till in December it averaged nearly 
double the sum at which it had been quoted in January. 
Even the turf in Ireland was spoiled by the heavy rains ; and 
the Irish experienced not merely a want of food, but a want of 
fuel Never during the whole of the war had Britain experi- 

1 Lockhart's S^ttt p, 331. 

* A fin. 18x6, Cbroih, pp. 83, 94, lox, 102, 106, 114, 134 
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enced such suffering as she felt, after the first conclusion of 
peace, from the combined intiuences of bad weather, super- 
abundant labour, and dear bread. 

'Ihe distress, in the higher classes of society, necessitated 
the most careful economies. Luxunes were disused; and 
Universal works of ait, which a few months befoie had been 
distress. regarded as priceless treasuies, were disposed of for 
less than a tenth of their value. Two Claudes, which had 
been bought three years previously foi a thousand guineas 
each, were sold by auction in April i8i6 for seventy and 
eighty guineas respectively.^ It would, however, have been 
happy for the countiy if such effects as these had been the 
only lesults of the bad weather. Far more serious was the 
want among the poor. “In Radnorshire and Herefordshire,*' 
wrote Romilly, “the prospect is extremely alarming. There 
must be a very great scarcity of wheat and barley. The 
potatoes, too, which form so large a part of the food of the 
poor, have greatly failed; and, to add to their distress, the 
long continuance of rain has prevented them from getting 
peat from the moors, and laying in their usual stock of winter 
fuel.” “The distress in Yorkshire,” wrote Lord Darlington 
to Lord Sidmouth, “was unprecedented; there was a total 
stagnation of the little trade they had; wheat was already 
more than a guinea a bushel, and no old corn in store ; the 
potato crop had failed; the harvest (October 8) was only 
beginning, the corn in many parts being still green ; and he 
feared a total defalcation of all grain that season from the 
deluge of rain, which had fallen for many weeks, and was still 
falling,” ^ But the distress, which Romilly witnessed in a tour 
in Wales, and which Lord Darlington saw around him in his 
own neighbourhood, was universal. “ Our wheat is good for 
nothing,” wrote Lord Eldon from Dorsetshire ; “ as a farmer 
I am ruined here and in Durham. So much for peace and 
plenty.”® Distress rapidly led to disturbances. Riots were 
reported from eveiy part of England, At Bideford the mob 

1 Ann. xSi6, Chron., pp. 54. Liverpooli vol ii* p. 280. 

* Romilly, vol, il. p, 264, Sidmomb, vol. liu p. 150. * Ihid., p. 
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interfered to prevent the export of a cargo of potatoes at 
Bridport the people paiaded the streets, broke into the bakers’ 
shops, and proceeded to other acts of violence 
Fires, kindled by incendiaries, broke out night after ^ 
night in the Eastern counties The pitmen of Newcastle de 
dined to continue working at their existing wages ; and a 
reduction in the rate of wages led to serious breaches of the 
peace m Lancashire. ‘‘I look to the winter with fear and 
trembling,” wrote the Chancellor. Stout-hearted as Lord 
Eldon was, he had good cause for his apprehensions.^ 

The condition of the agricultural counties was, for the 
moment, the most serious. It was incidentally stated in the 
House of Commons that, in one parish of Dorsetshire, 419 out 
of 575 inhabitants were in the receipt of relief. At Swanage 
SIX people out of every seven were paupers, and the poor rate 
amounted to ;^i, is. in the pound.^ Eveiy individual but 
one m a parish in Cambridgeshire was either a bankrupt or a 
pauper. Strong able-bodied men in Essex were often only 
able to earn “but 6 d. a day,” and wheat was at from ;^4 
to ;^s a quaiter. Riots, in such circumstances, were almost 
inevitable ; and, though the conduct of the people was inex- 
cusable and unwise, the frenzy of despair may explain the 
outrages into which they weie driven. The mob concluded 
that the price of bread was the result of a conspiracy among 
the farmers. They revenged themselves on their supposed 
enemies by burning agricultural produce. In the second week 
of May a cattle shed at Hadleigh was set on fire ; on the same 
night a barn at Woodbridge was destroyed. The example, 
which was thus set, was soon imitated in other parts of the 
liastem counties. Farm buildings, bams, stacks, machinery, 
business premises, were set on fire ; and all agricultural pro- 
perty seemed insecure, and liable to destruction by incendiaries. 
The newspapers during the month of May recorded fires of 
this character at Bungay, at Haverhill, at Wickham Brook, at 
Clare, at Henham, and at many other places in Suffolk ; and 

1 Amt. 1816, Chron., pp* 60, 68, 73, 127. Sidmouth, vol. lii. p. 151. 

* Hansard, vol. xxxiti. p. toSa ; and vol. xxxv. p. 907. 
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great alarm was naturally created at their frequent recurrence. 
These outrages were, however, only indications of the disturb- 
ances which were to follow. In the middle of May a mob of 
1500 men assembled at Brandon, insisted that wheat should 
be sold for 2s. 6 d. a bushel, and that the price of beef should 
be fixed at fourpcnce a pound. Annoyed at a refusal, they 
levelled a butcher’s shop to the ground, and attacked the 
houses of other obnoxious tradesmen. Similar riotous pro- 
ceedings occuired at Norwich, at Bury, at Cambridge, at Ely, 
at Littleport, and at other places in the Eastern counties. 
Nothing but the interposition of the military ended the tumult. 
The troops had to proceed to the extreme measure of firing 
upon the iioters before the disturbances were quelled.^ 

The ministry thought it necessary to maik its sense of the 
importance of the riots by lesorting to extraoi dinary precautions 
Trial of the A Special commission was sent down to Ely for the 
rioters, liotexs of Littleport and Ely. Seventy- 

three of these unhappy individuals had been arrested by the 
exertions of the troops. There was no doubt whatever that the 
disturbances which they had occasioned had been of an alarming 
character. The house of a Mr. Vachel, a clergyman and magis- 
trate, had been broken into and demolished; large sums of 
money had been extorted from the inhabitants of Ely ; one of the 
soldiers sent to restore order had been severely wounded ; and 
for forty-eight hours the entire district had been at the mercy of 
the mob. A severe example was necessary ; and men were in 
office who were not likely to shrink from severe punishments. 
Thirty-four of the prisoners weie condemned to death; five were 
actually executed. The disturbances were quelled by these 
rigid measures. The distnet sank into a torpor of despair. 2 

The distress of the agriculturists attracted the chief attention 
in the early part of i8i6; yet other workmen suffered equal 

Distress m ;^20 tO 

tite coal and a ton ; and the most serious distress resulted, in 
uron ra es ^onsequence, both in the iron trade itself and in the 
coal trade, which is dependent on the demand for iron. It 

1 Ann, Chron., pp. 6i, 65, 67, 71, 73. Ibid., pp. 79, 9a 
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was stated, at the end of August, that out of thirty-four fur 
naces in Shiopshire, each employing on an aveiage 300 men, 
twenty-four were out of blast Ordeis had been given for the 
discontinuance of woik at two out of the remaining ten 'I'he 
works which were thus extinguished had ordinarily consumed 
8000 tons of coal a week; so that their stoppage involved 
not merely the foiced idleness of 7200 puddlers, but the non- 
employment of a corresponding number of colliers. The dis- 
tress in the neighbouring county of Stafford was even more 
pitiful. The manufacturing poor were liteially starving. Men 
were compelled to eat the cabbage-stalks in theii cottage 
gardens; and the parochial authonties, over-burdened with 
the sudden load throvm upon them, were unable to provide 
either food or employment for the multitudes who required 
relief. 27,500 persons out of a population of 84,000 were in 
receipt of relief in Birmingham.^ In the middle of July the 
colliers devised a curious method for obtaining assistance. 
They harnessed themselves to loaded waggons of coal, and 
drew them through the country. The men of Bilston marched 
with thiee waggons by different roads on London. Wolver- 
hampton sent a waggon through Chester to Liverpool, and 
other parties started with similar loads in other directions. 
The men do not seem to have been disorderly ; they every- 
where displayed the strongest amdety to keep within the law ; 
and the steadiness of their conduct increased the compassion 
which was generally felt for them. The authoritie.s acted with 
creditable despatch and commendable humanity. Lord Sid- 
mouth quietly ordered competent persons to meet the parties 
who were marching on London, to purchase their coals and 
to send them home again. The magistrates in other parts 
of the kingdom imitated Lord Sidmouth’s example ; and the 
colliers were induced to return home quietly. A still more 
serious demonstration which resulted from the depression of 
the iron trade in South Wales was suppre.ssed with equal 
Wages in the iron trade were already low; and a further 

1 Brougham, in the House of Commons, islh March 1817. fJansani, vot 
XXXV. p. 1008. Am. Seg., i8j;6, Chrou., p. 131, 
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reduction in their rate diove the men to desperate measures. 
The men of Newport suddenly left then woik and marched 
on Merthyr ; they were joined on the march by the workmen 
from Tredegar and Siihowy. They stopped the blast at 
Dowlais, at Merthyr, at Ebbw Vale, at Llanelly, and struck 
thence acioss the mountains to Crumlin, Newbridge, and 
Abercarne. The troops were in the meanwhile collecting at 
Newport. Detachments were hurried up to various places; 
and the mob, which had increased to 10,000 or 12,000 men, 
gradually dispersed. The men were induced to return to labour 
on their miserable wages, and work was generally resumed.^ 

The disturbances which thus took place were not confined 
to the agiicultural and mining districts. Five years previously 
a sudden paralysis of trade had inflicted considerable 
Machmeiy. manufactunng interest , and the manu- 

factuiing poor, condemned to forced idleness, had avenged 
themselves by destroying the machinery, to which they had 
attributed their want of work. The riots which had then 
broken out wcic known as the Luddite liots. The name, 
which was thus applied to them, had a curious origin. More 
than thirty years before thcie lived in a village in I-eicester- 
shire one Ned Ludd, a man of weak intellect, the village butt, 
Irritated by his tormentors, the unhappy fellow one day pursued 
one of them into an adjoining house. He could not find the 
lad who had been mocking him ; but in his fuiy he broke a 
couple of stocking frames which were on the premises. When 
frames were afterwards broken it was the common saying that 
Ludd had broken them ; and thus Ned Ludd, the village idiot, 
gave a name to one of the most formidable senes of riots of 
the present century.^ Machinery, in the early years of the cen- 
tury, it must be remembered, was regarded with very different 
feelings from those with which it is contemplated now. The 
first jury trial in Scotland took place early m 1S16, and related 
to a steam-engine, which had recently been erected for grind- 
ing flour near Edinburgh, and which the neighbours desired to 

1 Ana. Reg., i8i6, Chron.» pp. 95, 110, 165*167. Sidmouth, vol in. p. i 53 * 
3 See Sidmouth, vol, lii. p, 80, note, 
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suppress as a nuisance The jury, who were a little more 
sensible than the icst of their townsfolk, decided that ‘ the 
engine was useful, and not offensive;” so the machine was 
still permitted to go on grinding. But the meie fact that such 
an action could have been tried in i8i6 explains the resent- 
ment felt by uneducated woiking men at the introduction of 
machinery which they fancied was depriving them of their 
bread. A woiking man in Ireland was fined ^^5 by Ins fellow- 
workmen for piesuming to work at a machine called a ‘‘gig 
milL”^ In July the leadei of a party of Luddites, which had 
broken every lace machine in Loughborough, openly declaied 
his readiness to march any distance, even one or two hundred 
miles, to break any machine which was woiking under price. 
In October a laige number of persons, commanded, it was 
said, by “General Ludd^’ himself, broke thirty machines in 
Nottinghamshire because the frames were making a kind of lace 
which, in the opinion of the firame makers, did not afford re- 
munerative employment to the workmen. The domestic history 
of 1816 is, in fact, little more than a long catalogue of social 
disturbances. In every part of the country, in Edinburgh, in 
Glasgow, in Northumberland, in Lancashire, in Leicestershire, 
in the Black Country, in Wales, in the Eastern counties, in 
the mines of Cornwall, and the pleasant fields of Devonshire 
rioting broke out “On Monday, the 28th of October,’’ Sid- 
mouth wrote to his brother-in-law, “ there was a serious riot at 
Birmingham, and, though quelled at the time with the assist- 
ance of the military, it was expected to recur. The neighbour- 
hood of Manchester was very bad, and Nottingham hopeless,” 
“The lower orders,” reported Nadin, the chief police officer 
of Manchester, “are everywhere meeting in large bodies, and 
are very clamorous. Delegates from all quarters are moving 
about amongst them, as they were before the last disturbance, 
and they talk of a general union of the lower orders throughout 
the kingdom.” ® Labour was engaged in one universal revolt 
against the conditions of its employment® 

^ Am Reg., x8i6, Chron,, pp. 5, 12. * Sidmouth, vol, lii pp. 156, 163. 

3 Ann. Reg., iSi6, Chron., pp. $> to*d, iSt. 
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Distress engendered discontent; discontent promoted dis- 
turbance; a period of disturbance afforded an opportunity for 
I'he political agitators. Duiing the preceding years a 
Radicals. compaiativcly obscme persons had been 

busily propagating some new political principles Eithei from 
the recollection of a famous speech, in which Fox in 1797 had 
insisted on the necessity for radical reform, or fiom the violence 
of their own principles, they had taken the name of Radicals. 
The word “ Radical/' however, conveyed a very different mean- 
ing m 1816 to what It does now. Sidmouth gravely wrote of 
the Radicals as “the enemy The hands of the Radicals 
were supposed to be against every man, and every man's hand 
was against them. Wherever there was a seiious disturbance 
the rioters were usually branded as Radicals, and Radical and 
rioter became almost synonymous teims. Scott, when he talks 
of rebels in arms, always styles them Radicals. 2 Radicalism is 
“a spirit," wiote the vicar of Harrow m 1820, “of which* the 
first elements are a rejection of Scripture, and a contempt of 
all the institutions of your country, and of which the results, 
unless averted by a merciful Providence, must be anarchy, 
atheism, and universal ruin.” ^ Few men would doubt now 
that Brougham began life as a Radical. “The Radicals,” 
he wrote in 1819, “have made themselves so odious that a 
number even of our own way of thinking would be well 
enough pleased to see them and their vile press put down 
at all hazards.” It is impossible to understand the history 
of 1816 without appreciating the sense in which the woid 
“ Radical ” was used at that time. 

The leader of the Radicals was the once well-known 
“Orator” Hunt. “Hunt,” wiote Romiily, “was the friend 
of Cobbett, and a friend worthy of him — that is, a most un- 

1 Sidmouth, vol m. p. 276. 

^ Lockhart’s pp. 412, 415, 430. Ann, Reg , 1820, Chron., pp. 104, 1x9, 
xad. Knight, in the first book of Miss Martineau's Hist, of the Thirty Year} 
Reace, p. 226, says tliat the Refotmers were first called Radicals in 1819. The 
statement is erroneous. See, for instance, Hansard, vol. xxxn. p. 761, where 
T. W. Ward, speaking in 1817, uses the expression and defines it. 

* Ibid., p. 4x8. 
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principled demagogue.”^ Hunt was a gentleman of some 
property in Somersetshire, and was a liveryman xhe iiadicai 
of London. 2 He had gained some little political 
notoriety by standing for Bristol at the general election of 
1812, and he had distinguished himself on that occasion by a 
merciless abuse of almost every leading public man. But 
Hunt, though he aspired to the lead of the Radical mob, was 
in reality in the hands of the wildest agitators. At the close of 
1816 a small body of obscure men, lodging in diffeient places 
in London, were devising the most extraordmaiy plots against 
the Government. Among them was lliistlewood, whose 
desperate designs subsequently won foi him an unenviable 
notoiietyj Watson, “with a better heart than head,’^ s ^n 
indigent member of the medical piofession , AVatson’s son ; 
Preston; Hooper; Castle, and one or two others. These 
men persuaded themselves that it was a very easy matter to 
subvert the Government, and to establish a Committee of 
Public Safety. They proposed — if the evidence of Castle can 
be relied on — to fiie the barracks, to march on the Tower, and 
to tiust to fortune or Providence for the success of their scheme. 
With the view of carrying out this notable plan they actually 
obtained some 250 jiikeheads ; they attempted to hire a vacant 
house near one of the barracks ; and they tieated any soldiers 
with whom they happened to be thrown into contact with 
gallons of beer. Even these miserable details lestcd on the 
evidence of Castle ; and Castle was one of the most contemp- 
tible witnesses that had ever appeared in a court of justice. 
He had been charged, some years before, with uttering forged 
notes, and had saved himself by turning informer. The man 
against whom he had appeared on that occasion had boon 
hanged. I'he same thing had occurred on another occasion : 
Castle had turned informer, one of his gang had been hanged, 
and a second transported. He had since that time been living 
in a disreputable house in King Street, Soho. He had now 
turned informer again. 

A RowiUy, vol. liu p. 55. ® xZ2Q, Chron,, p. 877. 

Bamford, vol, i. p, 24. 
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Such was the man on whose evidence the theory of an in- 
sunection against the Government mainly rested If his story 
were true, the most powciful constitution in the world was 
tO be overturned by some half dozen despeiate conspirators. 
The more formidable features of the design were, however, 
soon abandoned. The conspirators made up their mind that 
it was no easy matter to fire the barracks, and devoted their 
energies to the convening of a large meeting. A placard was 
issued calling *‘a meeting of the distressed manufactureis, 
artisans, and others of the Cities of London and Westminster, 
the Borough of Southwark, and paits adjacent, in Spa Fields, 
The Spa Friday, the 15th of November, at 12 o’clock, to 

Fields not. Consideration the piopriety of petitioning 

the Prince Regent and the legislature to adopt immediately 
such means as will relieve the sufferers from the misery which 
now oveiwhelms them.”^ The meeting was held. Inflam- 
matory speeches were made at it; and an adjournment was 
agreed on to the 2nd of December, ostensibly to receive the 
Regent’s answer to the petition. A new placard was pre- 
paicd for the adjourned meeting. The placaid was headed, 
England expects every man to do his duty.” It stated that 
the meeting was held to receive the Regent’s answer, and for 
other iinpoitant consideiations ; and it went on to describe 


The present state of Great Britain. 

Four millions in distiess ’ 1 1 
Four millions emlmrrasscd 1 1 1 
One million and a half fear distress ! I ! 

Haifa million live in splendid luxury I ’ I 

Our brothers m Ireland aie in a woise slate. 

The climax of misery is complete — it can go no faither. 
Death would now be a lelief to millions.^ 


Hunt, who had been the principal .speaker on the 15th of 
November, was again expected to take a prominent part in the 
proceedings. But Hunt had probably a shrewd anticipation 
that the meeting was likely to lead to a riot, and was late. 

1 Trials, vok xicxn p. 6$. Ibid,, p. 8^. 
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The meeting had been announced for twelve o’clock. Hunt 
chose to think that one o’clock was the time,” and at twenty 
minutes to one was quietly diiving along Cheapside.^ In the 
meanwhile Watson, Thistlewood, and their fiiends had pro- 
ceeded to Spa Fields. A waggon which had been placed in 
the centre of the Fields was used as a platform. The elder 
Watson mounted the waggon and made an inflammatory ad- 
dress to the crowd. “ Are we to go on,” he asked, from time 
to time, from month to month, from year to year, calling to 
the Father of his people, as he is called, in vain for rediess?” 
(Cries of ** No ’ no ! ” ) ‘‘The present, then, is the time to do 
something.” Watson the eldei was succeeded by Watson the 
younger. The younger Watson’s politics were more drastic 
than his father’s “If they will not give us what we want,” 
he asked, “shall we not take it?” (“Yes.”) “Are you 
willing to take it ? ” ( “ Yes.” ) “If I jump down among you 
will you follow me ? ” (The crowd answered, with loud accla- 
mations, “ Yes I yes 1 ” ) Watson, thus encouraged, seized 
a tricoloured flag which had been placed in the waggon and 
jumped down. His father and his other associates attended 
him ; and the mob, suiging round him, followed him through 
Clerkenwell and Smithfield to Snow Hill Here they seized 
all the firearms in a gunsmith’s shop, shot at and severely 
wounded a gentleman who had the temerity to remonstrate 
with them ; and continue<l their march through Cheapside to 
the Exchange The Lord Mayor had the prudence to collect 
a strong party of police at this point, and succeeded in arrest- 
ing three of the most prominent rioters. The mob, foiled by 
the firm front which the Lord Mayor continued to oppose 
to them, filed off from the Exchange and moved into the 
Minories. Troops, however, were now gradually collecting 
from different parts of the metropolis. The rioters saw that it 
was impossible to accomplish anything further, and began to 
disperse. Petty acts of mischief weie committed by detached 
parties ; but the tranquillity of the metropolis was secured belore 

1 Staie Crials, vol. xxxii. p, 304. Cf, Hunt’s own account. Hansard^ vol, 
vav. pp. S47-SS*' 
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the close of the short December day which had witnessed 
the outbreak of the not ^ 

There was no doubt that a serious riot had occuried in the 
metropohs, and that its ringleaders thoroughly deserved punish- 
ment Some time, however, elapsed befoie the more for- 
midable among them were arrested ; and it was not till the 
following June that they were placed on their trial. The 
ministry should have obviously indicted them for an aggra- 
vated riot; it made the mistake of dignifying their obscure 
proceedings by charging them with high treason. The jury 
declined to convict Watson, whose trial came on first, of an 
offence, to which the law still attached a brutal punishment, 2 
and the Attorney-General thereupon refused to proceed against 
the other prisoners. The folly of the ministiy, in charging the 
culprits with an exaggerated offence, saved the prisoners from 
the punishment which they thoroughly deserved * 

While Watson and his associates had been rioting in the 
City, Hunt had at last arrived in Spa Fields. The meeting, 
which he addressed, resolved on a second adjournment, to 
“the second Monday after the meeting of Parliament, viz., 
the loth of February,” and in the meanwhile to organise the 
country by the formation of secret societies in every part of it. 
Sect ot It was the object of these societies to obtain annual 
societies. Parliaments, universal suffrage, vote by ballot, aboli- 
tion of all property qualifications for members of Parliament, 
and paid representatives of the people in the House of 
Commons. Such societies^ were formed in the neighbour- 

1 A full Eiccount of the Spa Fields not will be found in Triah, vol. 
xxxii. pp. t-< 574. Castle's evidence— which is the most important poition of 
the case— occupies from p. 214 to 329. See also Ann Reg., 1816, Chron., p. 
190; Hansard, vol, xxxv, pp. 411-419. 

2 The punishment for high treason was altered in 1814. But the traitor 
was still liable to be drawn on a hurdle to the place of execution ; to be banged 
till he was dead; to have his head severed from his body; and his body 
divided into four quarters, to be disposed of as the king should direct. The 
Crown had power to dispense with the drawing of the body on a hurdle. On 
the other hand, there was power reserved to order the decapitation to take place 
before the hanged man was dead. 54 Geo. III. 1^6. 

» Ami, Reg., 18*7, Hist., p. 102, and Chron., p. 49, Roniilly, vokiii. p. 297, 

* Ibe most famous of these societies were theSpencean Clubs, the Hampden 
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hood of “Leicester, Loughboiough, Nottingham, Mansfield, 
Dei by, Chesteificld, Sheffield, Blackburn, Manchester, Bir- 
mingham, and Glasgow”^ “But,^' added the Secret Com- 
mittee of 1817, “they extend and aie spieading in some parts 
of the countiy to every village.” The u]>pei classes weie 
seiiously alarmed by the preparations which they saw around 
them. “ The lowei ordeis,” wrote Nadin, the chief constable 
of Manchester, “are everywheie meeting in large bodies, and 
ate very clamorous.” “The manufacturing populace,” wrote 
Southey from his lonely retieat in the lake countiy, “are not 
merely discontented with the Government, but absolutely 
abhor it with a deadly hatied.”^ “A very wide and exten- 
sive plan of insuiiection has been formed,” wrote the Duke 
of Northumbeiland, “which might possibly have been acted 
upon before this time but for the proper precautions taken to 
prevent it”^ 

Nadin and the Duke of Northumberland gave expression 
to the alarm which was everywhere felt. And the alarm was 
increased by an unfoitunate circumstance. The Regent, on 
his return from opening Parliament, was grossly insulted. 
Stones were thrown at his carriage, and one of its windows 
was broken, either by a stone or, as was believed at the lime, 


Clubs, and the Union Clubs. The Spenceans derived their name fiom one 
Spence, a Yorkshire schoolmaster, who desuecl to make all the land of the 
country the property of the State, and to divide all the pioduce Un the suppoit 
of the people. The Hampden Club in London was founded 111 iSii, by Mr, 
Northmore, a gentleman residing m Dcvonshiie, for the purpose of ptomoting 
Parhamentaiy reform and the freedom oi election. It had a very feeble 
existence, and died a natural death jn 1819. The I/indon Union was founded 
m 1812 Both the Hampden Clubs and the Union Clubs seem to have been 
very harmless organisations. The former included among its mombers the 
Duke of Norfolk, Loid Byron, Lord Oxford, Mr. Ducane of Bnixte<i, Mr. 
Kciwkes of Farnlcy, Mr. Hodges of Hemsted, Mr. Rashleigh of Pndeaux, and 
many other large landed piopnetors. A good deal will be found about these 
clubs m the Ltfe of Major Cartw fight, the ** father of Reform, " See e-specially 
vol. li. pp. 24, 129, 163, 178, 184, 377, 388. Cf. also Hansard, vol. xxxv, pp, 
443f 473* 533 ^ I State Triah, vol, xxxii, p. 32 ; and Hist of the Thirty Years* 
Peace, vol. 1. p. 50. 

^ Ann. Reg., 1817, Hist., p. 6, Hansard, vol xxxv, pp, 411-419. Alison's 
Ca^tUreagh, vol m. p, 37. 

2 Liveipool, vol 11. p. 298. ^ Sidmouth, vol lii jip. 165, X77. 
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by a bullet from an air-gun. Nothing could have been moie 
unfoi lunate foi the country than this occunence The upper 
classes were already incensed against the Radicals, and the 
outrage on the Regent, exaggerated into an attack on his hfe, 
increased their resentment. Extreme measures were loudly 
called forj and discontent, which had been paitly fomented 
by harsh and unequal legislation, was made the excuse foi 
legislation still harsher and more unequal 
Yet there was nothing in the circumstances of the country 
in 1817 to justify arbitrary measures. The law as it stood had 
proved adequate to the repression of every tumult. The riots 
in Cambridgeshire had been quelled; the coal distiicts were 
settling into tranquillity; the outrages which had disgraced 
he metropolis had ended as suddenly as they had begun ; the 
value of corn had reached its maximum ; and there was reason 
to believe that prices were beginning to fall. The ministry 
consequently would have done wisely to have leaned to the 
side of leniency, and to have abstained fiom asking for 
The oiic measures of repression. Unfortunately, Lord 

Liverpool, Lord Castlereagh, and Lord Sidmouth 
Muustry. adopted a different policy. They saw in evciy 
attempt at riot fresh reason for new penal laws; and, while 
they were smothering the flame with fresh fuel, fancied that 
they had extinguished it 

The first step which the ministry took was to refer to secret 
committees of both Houses of Parliament papers “respect- 
Secietcom- ccitain practices, meetings, and combinations in 
niiitctts. the metropolis and different parts of the kingdom, 
evidently calculated to endangei the public tranquillity, to 
alienate the affections of his Majesty’s subjects from his 
Majesty’s person and government, and to bring into hatred 
and contempt the whole system of our laws and constitution.” ^ 
The committees in both Houses agreed on nearly identical 
reports. Their purport has already been paitly stated. A 
general insurrection, the subversion of the Government, a 
general plunder of property were, in the ojiinion of the Lords’ 

^ Hamafd^ \ol xxxv, p, 173. 
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committee, the immediate objects of the Reformeis. Secret 
societies, it was added, with branches affiliated to tlicni, weie 
oiganismg the coiintiy. Seditious and intl'iniinatoiy publi- 
cations were disseminated among the people. Arms were, 
in ceitain cases, provided by a few desperate men ; and theii 
possessors probably contemplated the possibility of not and 
disorder. There was no doubt that the committees weio 
satisfied as to the giavity of the situation. I’here is no reason 
to impeach their good faith; but it is legitimate to question 
their infallibility: for it is ceitain that they described the 
objects of the societies in exaggerated language; and uhen 
men are convicted of using hypcibole in one case, there is 
always puma facte giound for thinking that they may be guilty 
of other exaggerations. The Loids’ committee, for instance, 
thought that the Union Clubs weie contemplating the sub- 
version of the constitution. But, they declared the subveision 
of the constitution which the secret societies were meditating 
to be the enactment of universal suffrage and of annual J\ir- 
liamcnts. I'he same committee reiiorlcd that the Spcncean 
philanthropists were aiming at the reform of the land laws 
by the institution of a paiochial iiaitnership in land; that 
they argued that the land was the pcojfie's farm ; that lanrled 
monopoly was conliary to the spiiit of Chiistiamty, and de- 
structive of the indepcnchmce and moiality of mankind. 
objects and opinions nriy have been foolish and inipiaUiVal>](‘, 
but they did not deserve the language in which the commiLt(‘(js 
of botix Houses spoke of them. It is true that the committees 
added that these objects were to be attained by violence and 
insurrection. But, with the exception of the circumstances 
connected with the Spa Fields riot, neither coiniaittee placed 
its finger on a single definite act which pioved their statement. 
The leaders of the S])a P'iclds riot wen^ tried at the bar of 
the King’s Bench for treason, and the jury lefnsed to convict 
them. Their acquittal casts, to .say the least, a doubt on the 
justice of the repoits made by the secret committees of both 
Houses.^ 


X JItmsard, vnl. xxxv. pp. 4x1, *447, 
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Viewed in the light of opinion, openly advocated a little 
more than half a century afterwards, the ideas which were 
agitating clubs and societies do not seem very formidable. 
No ministiy would now ventuie to declaie the country on 
the brink of a Revolution, because some obscure agitators 
were demanding the institution of universal suffrage, or the 
lesumption of the land of the nation by the State. In 1817, 
however, men^s minds were still haunted by the recollection 
of Revolutionary excesses in France ; and were unable to dis- 
tinguish between Refoim and Revolution. The legislation, 
which immediately followed, was introduced on the responsi- 
bility of the ministry. But the proposals, which Government 
made, had the support of the governing classes Even Lord 
Grenville, who had been the head of the Talents Administra- 
tion, and who was, in one sense, the leader of the loose and 
disorganised Opposition, was in favour of coercion. Lord 
Grenville’s opinions might peihaps have been expected A 
man, who had held the seals of the Home Office dunng Pitt’s 
later administration, could hardly have been expected to oppose 
repressive measures. The attitude of Lord Grenville, however, 
made the Opposition powerless. They could not hope to 
succeed in resisting measures declared necessary by their own 
leader. 

On its part the ministry lost no time. On the 21st of 
February Sidmouth introduced into the House of Lords a hill 
for the temporary suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act. On 
Repres<;ive 24th of February Castleieagh, in the House of 
mOrer Commons, introduced three other bills; one to 
Britain prevent seditious meetings and assemblies ; another 
to perpetuate and to extend to the Regent an act for the 
safety and preservation of his Majesty’s person ; and a third 
“for the better prevention and punishment of all attempts 
to seduce persons sezving ” The ministry succeeded in carry- 
ing all these measures ; the Opiiosition was even powerless 
to obtain their amendment. Mackintosh was unable to per- 
suade the House to substitute transpoitntion for death as the 
punishment for the refusal of a seditious meeting to disperse; 
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and the clofiuent appeal, in which a younger man than 
Mackintosh besuught the members of the House to imitate 
the couiage of their ancestors, was equally incfrective. I’he 
leports of ihe secret committees had done theii ^\ork: the 
powcis which the Govcinment demanded were granted by 
large majoiities, and the bills became law.^ 

No ministry since that of Lord Liverpool, no Parliament 
since that of 1817, has ventured to suspend the Habeas 
Corpus Act in Great Biitain. A far more seiious danger 
than the Spa Fields meeting has occuned since that time, a 
far more formidable oiganisation than that of the Radicals 
has been ariayed against the British Government. Vet the 
imnistiy of 1848 and the tw^o minuslnes of 1S66 iar cd the 
Chartist riots and overcame the Fenian msiirieclion without 
suspending the Habeas Corpus Act m Great Biitain foi a day 
The suspension of the Habeas C’orpus Act m 1817 was, how- 
ever, hardly less defensible than the Act fur the suppression of 
seditious meetings. What were the circ umstances undei which 
it was proposed? The oiganiscrs of the Radicals had <iis- 
covered that, by adjoiuning a meeting legally convened, they 
could practically evade the law wdiicli re(|imcd each meeting 
Uy be summoned on the iccfuisition of seven householders, and 
could thus keep up n continual agitation against the Govern 
ment It requiics an effort to believe that these coutimuilly 
adjouincd meetings constituted dangers which it was desiiable 
to icpress by exceptional legislation. Bui, even if adjoiiined 
meetings were dangerous, the Seditious Mt'ctings* Bill went far 
beyond the requirements to which it pointed. It was the 
deliberate object of the bill to pievcut the cxistcru'c of d<d>at- 
ing societies, lecture-rooms, and reading-rooms. 'Phe ministry 
even declined to exempt lectures in medicine, suigery, and 
chemistry from its ojicration. No debating society could sit, 
no lecture could be given, without the leave of the licensing 
magistrates. Some of the li<‘cn.sing magistiates, at any rate, 
were animated in administering tlie law l)y the narrowest 

1 Hansard, vol x\xv. pp. 491, 551, 639, 795, 822, 931-946. Ann. 

Hist., pp. 23, 24. 
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views. One of the aldeimen of London, in resisting the giant 
of a license to the Academical Society, declaied that it was 
“the puiposc of the Act to put down all political debate what- 
ever.’^ A bi other alderman concurred m this sentiment. The 
most learned bodies were actuated by the same views. The 
Union— the well-known debating society at Cambridge — was 
aibitrarily suppressed by the Vice-Chancellor.^ The mouth 
of the nation was gagged ; and political discussion absolutely 
checked. 

Repressive legislation was sanctioned at the time by the 
example of one great authority. Pitt, in the closing years of 
the eighteenth century, had been driven by the violence of 
the Jacobins to resoit to arbitiary legislation of a similar 
chaiacter; and the halo which still surrounded Pitt’s mcmoiy 
shed a reflected light on those who imitated his policy. 
Posterity has haidly approved Pitt’s later policy with the 
unanimity with which it has praised his eailier administration. 
The mere fact that Pitt, at a particular juncture, took a certain 
course would not be regarded now, as it would have been fifty 
years ago, as pioof of its wisdom. But Pitt’s fame has suifered 
more from the servile imitation of his followers than from the 
criticisms of all his opponents. He has, in this way, been 
made indirectly responsible not merely for the acts of his own 
administration, but for the policy of his successors. Never 
was a greater injustice done to any minister. Pitt, during the 
close of his administration, stood at bay against Jacobinism. 
The war with France in 1793 was a war against Jacobinism; 
and statesmen, who conceived such a war necessary, were logi- 
cally compelled to combat the foe, which was simultaneously 
struggling against them in the United Kingdom. But the 
last excuse foi lepies&ive legislation had been removed by the 
battle of Waterloo. The exceptional state of things, which 
the Revolution had created, had passed away ; for good or 
for evil, Legitimism had been restored, and an exhausted 
Continent had sunk into a sullen acquiescence. Revolution 
was no longer a danger, because icvolution had evciywhcre 

i Hamard, vol. xxxvi. pp. x, 18, Anm, 1817, Ciiron., pp. 39, 33, 
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been stamped out^ and the excuse foi aibitiaiy government 
had been deiinitely leinoved by the restoration of oidei. 

Nothing but the stiongest necessity would ha\e justified 
the legislation of 1817, and, though the state of society was 
critical, the crisis haidly wai ranted the seveie legislation ol 
that year. The Habeas Corpus Act had no sooner been sus- 
pended than the more violent members of the Tory paity 
insisted on vigorous measures. A few weeks before the not 111 
Spa Fields, Cobbett had converted his Register into a twoi-ienny 
paper; and even calm men conceived that the disoidcis of the 
country were due to the dissemination of Cobbett’s inflam- 
matory wi kings. “ I did hope,” wrote Southey to the Prune 
Minister, ‘‘that the hist measure aftei the suspension of the 
Habeas Coipus Act would have been to place the chief in- 
cendiary writer in sate custody. No means can be effectual 
tor checking the intolerable license of the picss but that of 
making transportation the punishment foi its abuse ’’ ^ The 
disappointment which Southey thus expressed was, liowcver, 
soon removed. The ministry dared not prosecute Cobbett; 
but Cobbett, on his part, dared not risk the chance of a scc'ond 
piosccution. Ovei burdened with debt, with a vivid recollec- 
tion of his two years’ imprisonment in his mind, he decided 
on withdrawing from the country and emigiating to America 
The suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act had thus the cffec't 
of driving the most formidable political writer of the day into 
temiiorary exile. 

I'he withdiawal of Cobbett from the scene of his foimer 
achievements did not allay the agitation which was troubling 
the country. Up to the close of i$i6, indeed, there is every 
rea.son to believe that tlie agitation was only intended to 
piomote the cause of a .sweeping measure of reform. An 
agitation of this character, how^ever, conducted by a secret 
organisation, was almo.st certain, sooner or later, to load to the 
adoption of more dangeious measures. Some of the more 
reckless meinbeis of the Hampden Clubs or of the Hptmeoan 
Societies were suie to dcclaie that no means c*oul<l be undesir- 
* Livcrpcxjl, vol. u. p. 298. 
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able wliich were employed to piomote ends which all agreed 
in desiring. Force and intimidation, the forerunner of force, 
became occasionally mentioned as possible expedients for pro- 
moting the lefoim of Parliament; and the members of the 
Scotch clubs bound themselves by an oath to fuither the 
objects of their organisation either by moral or physical 
strength, as the case may require.” ^ The extreme measures 
which the Government adopted for repressing the agitation 
had naturally the effect of increasing the violence of those who 
fancied that they were endangered by them. Fires, which it 
seemed possible to trace to incendianes, broke out in agri- 
cultural districts. Riots, necessitating the interference of the 
military, occurred at intervals in various parts of the country. 
Manchester was the focus in which discontent was concen 
trated ; and a great meeting was held in Manchester on the 
3rd of March to protest against the suspension of the Habeas 
Corpus Act. The meeting adopted the fashionable expedient 
of the Reformers of the day. It was adjourned to the follow- 
ing Monday, the loth of March. And it was agreed that ten 
out of every twenty persons who attended the adjourned 
meeting should proceed to London on foot with a petition to 
the Prince Regent. The petitioners were recommended to 
provide themselves with a blanket ; and in consequence their 
march is known in history as the march of the Blanketeers.” 

There is no doubt that this march was oiganiscd with a 
different intention from that which had animated the wretched 
TheBian- colHers, who had dragged their loaded waggons 
keteers. through the country in the previous year. It was 
the object of the colliers to excite compassion; it was the 
object of the Blanketcers to cause alarm. They were assured 
by their leaders that they were a most formidable body ; they 
were persuaded in a few instances to provide themselves with 
arms ; they were told that similar deputations from the manu- 
facturing towns of Yorkshire would meet them on the road ; 
and that the military would be powerless to resist them. The 

^ See the prosecutions of Edgar and M'Kmlay, m S^aie Trials^ vol 
pp. 143-632. Hansard, vol xxxv, p, 729. 
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meeting took place accordingly on the day named for it. Some 
10,000 01 12,000 persons are supposed to have attei^dcd it ; ^ 
and considciable numbers of them set out foi London. Nevei 
did a serious demonstration more completely collapse. On 
the evening preceding the meeting four of the supposed leaders 
were arrested on warrants specially sent down by the Secretary 
of State. A few persons, who harangued a mob on the Sunday, 
were summarily conveyed by a party of dragoons to the Old 
Bailey. Sir John Byng, who commanded the forces in the 
district, assembled a few troops of yeomamy at Snlemoor, in 
the immediate vicinity of Manchestei, on the jMonclay morning 
The petitioners, on their march through Stockport, were inter- 
cciited by a troop of Life Guards, and some forty of them wciu 
at rested and conveyed back to Manchc^ster. Notwithstanding 
these disasters, 500 stragglers succeeded in penetrating to 
IVIacclesfield.^ Not more than twenty crossed the bolder^ of 
Staffordshire. Fainting with fatigue, without baggage, without 
food, these few wretched wanderers excited nothing but pity.^ 
The demonstration had collapsed , and its collapse hud not 
been due to the special legislation which the Government had 
thought necessary. On the loth of March the ^ , 
Seditious Meetings Act had not passed. Yet the ^jiansof tiie 
poweis at the disposal of the aiithorilics had piovcd 
amply sufficient to deal with evciy difficulty. In the eyes of 
the Government, however, the danger had not been avcited ; 
it had only been postponed. I^ord Sulmoiith was in constant 
coinmunication with a man named Olivci, who supplied him 
with continuous rcpoits of the pt ogress of the insuircction. 
Oliver had, in tlic first iuslance, become accidentally ac- 
quainted with the designs of the conspirators ; he had availed 
himself of the a(‘cident to keep himself informed of the objects 
of the cons]iiracy ; and he had transmitted all that he learned, 
and possibly all that he believed, to Sidmouth. Sidmouth, 
later on, was attacked for listening to a spy. It was insinuated 

1 H.uufoid 4 ck>o or 5000. Life of a Radical^ vol. c p. 3a. 

y UiUiiiord iSo. 

3 Ann, 1817, ('tiron,, pp. X9-22, and Ilkt., p. 67* 
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that Oliver was employed to foment the ]KOcecdmgs which he 
had made it his trade to discover. Charges of this charactei 
do not deserve much attention. The objects of a conspiracy 
can only be discovered by the revelations of some of the 
conspirators; and a minister who takes the high moral line 
of refusing to listen to a spy may lose the opportunity of avert- 
ing a serious disaster. If, however, occasions may occur when 
a minister may legitimately listen to an infoimer, the evidence 
of every informer should always be received with consider- 
able suspicion. An informer, from his very nature, must be 
treacherous to his own friends. The man who, from fear of 
punishment or love of gain, stoops to betray his friends may 
be tempted to go one step fuither and deceive his employers. 
A good deal of the information which we possess of the 
designs of the conspirators m 1817 rests on the evidence 
of men like Oliver. For this reason the account must be 
accepted with some hesitation.^ 

The demonstration of the loth of March had ended in 
a conspicuous failure. But the leaders of the mob decided 
on another attempt “ A general rising,” to use the expiessian 
of the secret committee of the House of Commons, ‘‘ a general 
insurrection,” to use the phrase employed by the Lords^ com 
mittee, was arranged for the 30th of March, 2000 or 3000 
men were to be assembled in the dead of the night at Man- 
chester ; the magistrates were to be seized ; the prisoners were 
to be liberated; the soldiers were to be surprised in their 
banacks ; and the general discontent was to be increased by 
the burning of some of the factories which continued to afford 
employment to the workpeople.^ Expectations were held out 
that risings would simultaneously take place in Lancaster, 
York, Warwick, Leicester, Nottingham, Chester, and Stafford. 

1 See (as to Oliver) numerous debates in the House of Loids and m the 
House of Commons. Hansard^ vols. xxxvi and .\xxvuu Oliver, m fact, took 
up more Parliamentary time and received more attention, both m 1817 and 
in i8i8, than almost any other subject. 

2 Bamford heard of this through a fnend. The friend had been told by 
li stranger that they wore going to make a Moscow of Manchester. Bamford 
told the fellow he would have nothing to do with it, and evidently regarded the 
stranger as a tool or a spy.— Vol 1. p. 37, 
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Two days, however, befoie the elate fixed for the insurrection, 
wai rants weie issued by the Seuetary of State, on the rcpic- 
sentation of the local niagi^tiacy, for the apprehension of the 
rmglcadeis. This simple precaution disconceited the con- 
spiratois, and the rising was postponed. But a few delegates, 
as they called themselves, fiom some eight manufacturing 
towns, were still anxious to contrive ‘‘some general plan of 
simultaneous and connected insuirection, to march upon 
London, to overturn the existing CJovcmment, and to estab- 
lish a lepublic.” The 9th of June was fixed for this new de- 
monstiation The arrest of some of the iingleadeis on tiic 
6th of June, at Huddeisficld, again disconceited the jdans 
of the conspirators. The rising icsulted in a liot at Hud- 
dersfield, and a rather nioic serious liot in the Midland 
Counties. “The mass of the population through which the 
insurgents passed evinced,” so the House of Commons’ 
committee admitted, “the utmost abhorrence of their designs 
and projects.” ^ 

The progress of the insurrection suggested now precautions 
to the Government. At the commencement of June the 
Regent communicated fresh information to both 
Houses of Parliament; and, on the motion of the thesmet 
ministers, the secret committees of February were 
revived for the purpose of considering the information thus 
obtained. Both committees agreed that these papers afforded 
“ but too many proofs of the continued existence of a traitorous 
conspiracy for the overthrow of our establi.shcd Government 
and Constitution, and for the subversion of the existing order 
of society.” Both of them expressed “ their conviction that it 
IS not yet safe to rely entirely, for the preservation of the public 
traiKpiillity, upon the ordinaiy powcis of the Both of 

them, therefore, pointed to the continued suspension of the 
Habeas Coipus Act, The Act had only been su.spcnrlcd, in 
the fust instance, till the close of the session ; and fresh 
U‘gisIation was, thcicfore, necessary, if its suspension weui to 

^ Ah/i, Mx'.. 1^17, Hr.t., p 81. 

® ibid., pp. 65, 8x. //amara, vol, xxwu pp. 949, to8y. 
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be renewed. Some members of the Opposition, in both 
Houses, actively resisted the Government. They denied, in 
the first place, the necessity for any extraordinary poweis^ 
they endeavoured, in the next place, to limit their duiation ; 
and they desired, in the third place, to except Scotland from 
the operation of the bill. But the terror which animated the 
country paralysed their efforts. Lord Grenville and all his 
following supported the ministry. The abortive risings at 
Manchester, Huddersfield, and Derby, occurring at the very 
moment at which the secret committees were deliberating, 
strengthened the hands of the administration. The Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended till the ist of Maich 1818A Since 
that date the Habeas Corpus Act has never been suspended 
in Great Britain. 

Ministers had been singularly successful in forcing these 
repressive measures through Parliament; but they did not 
Abortive cnjoy a similar success in punishing the persons 
piosecutions. they had succeeded in apprehending. They 

could only justify theii conduct in Parliament by indicting the 
rioters for high treason ; and the evidence of treason rested on 
the testimony of informers, who were not likely to gain credence 
from juries. The giand jury of Middlesex, indeed, found 
a true bill against Watson, Thistlewood, and the other leaders 
of the Spa Fields riots. But the common jury declined to 
convict Watson ; and after his acquittal the Attorney-General 
abstained from proceeding against the other prisoners. A for- 
midable not, meriting severe punishment, had been left un- 
punished, from the folly of the ministry in dignifying some 
obscure men by charging them with high treason. A similar 
failure awaited the ministry in Yoik. Twenty-four persons 
arrested on the eve of the riot at Huddersfield were charged 
with high treason. The ability and the wealth at the disposal 
of the Government were freely applied for the purpose of 
ensuring their conviction. A large portion of the weight and 
talent of the Bar on the Northern ciicuit was ranged on the 

1 Hansard, pp 975-1017, 1044-1063, 1109-1155, 1198-1254, Ann, Reg,, 1817, 
Hist., p. 83. komiliy, voL iii, p, 305, 
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side of the piosecution ; and, that nothing might be wanting to 
give impoi lance to these pioceedings, Mr (iurney was sent 
down from London at the expense of the GtAx^inmcnt to take 
rcpoits of the tiials. Against all this weight of powei and 
influence, seconded by the public puise, a few obscure men 
and boys, principally in the very lowest ranks in society, had 
to defend themselves. The odds weie tcriific.” But the 
obscuie men and boys defeated all the efforts of the ministry 
and their professional assistants. No bills were found against 
eleven of the prisoners; ten were pronounced not guilty ; one 
was liberated on bail ; and the remaining two wcie detained 
in piison without trial, by a Secietary of State’s warrant, undei 
the authority of the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act.^ The 
trials at Yoik and the trials in London formed a stiange com- 
mentary on the arbitrary proceedings which ministers had 
adopted. 

These successive failures induced the ministry to redouble 
their exertions against the rioters of Deiby. Brandrcth, the 
leader of the unfortunate not which had broken out 
on the Qth of June, w’-as a very extraordinary per- thei>crby 
sonage. He was popularly known as the Notting- 
hamshire Captain,” and he seems to liave possessed many of 
the qualities which fit men for leading their fellow-creatures. 
Utterly uneducated, a pauper in receipt of paush relief, his 
“great coinage,” his “uncommon decision,” his “unrelenling 
firmness,” gave him “that sort of instinctive infliieni'c which 
even in his humble station thcie is no resisting.” lie had 
“an eye,” said his counsel, “like no eye that T ever liehekl 
before, a countenance and a figure foimcd for active enter- 
prise and command.” During the course of the trial ilyron’.s 
magnificent description of the Corsair was applied to him : — 

** With these he mingles not but to conim.ind ; 

Few are his words, but keen his eye and hand ; 

Whose name appals the fiercest of his crew, 

And tints each swarthy check with sallower hue : 


1 1817, Chron,, p. 
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Still sways their souls with that commandinfj art 
That dtxzzles, leads, yet chills the vulgar heart. 

What IS that spell that thus his lawless tram 
Confess and envy, yet oppose in vam? 

What should it be that thus their faith can bind ? 

The power of Thought~the magic of the Mind ’ 

need not care whether I live or die,” were Brandreth’s 
words in prison, *^for there are no Derbyshire ribs now.”^ 
A change of fashion, which had deprived him of his humble 
livelihood, had, in other words, made Brandi eth reckless. 
His acts were indisputably criminal. On the evening of 
Monday, the 9th of June, he assembled some 500 men, to 
whom he had previously communicated the outline of his 
plans, and addiessed them in some rugged doggrel : — 

** Every man his skill must try * 

He must turn out and not deny ; 

No bloody soldier must he dread, 

He must turn out and fight for bread. 

The time is come, you plainly see. 

The Government opposed must be." 3 

Arms were obtained by threats and violence from several 
householders too terrified to resist the rioters. A man, who 
ventured to oppose them, was shot dead by Brandreth.® This 
act of violence increased the terror with which the rioters 
were already regarded. Arms were everywhere given to them ; 
and the men, thus strengthened, marched through the night 
towards Nottingham. News of the disturbance had, in the 
meanwhile, reached the authorities. The Yeomanry assembled ; 
and the rioters, when morning dawned, saw themselves con- 
fronted with a force which made resistance hopeless. They 
dispersed rapidly, without risking an encounter, strewing the 
giound with the weapons which they had so lawlessly ob- 
tained.” 

There was no doubt whatever that Brandreth and his 
associates had committed a very serious crime, Brandreth 

I Derbyshire nbs " were, of course, the ribbed hosiery which was made 
in Derbyshire. An interesting account of the mtioduction of ribbed hosiery 
will be found in Baines’ Hisiory of the Cotton Manufacture. 

3 State Trials^ vol. xxxii. p. 804 . 3 Ibid , p 790. 
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had been guilty of a cold-blooded murder, and deserv^ed to 
suffci the extiemc penalty which the law has always pciniittcd 
lo be indicted on onenders of this character. The (iovem- 
ment, however, instead of indicting Brandreth and his associates 
for murder, charged them “with levying war against the king.’^ 
The presiding judge told the jury that “armed insurrection 
for the purpose of effecting a change of government amounted 
m construction of law to a levying war against the king ” The 
jury found Brandreth and two of his principal associatc.s, 
Liidlam and Turner, guilty of high treason ; and the thiec 
wretched men shortly afterwai<ls forfeited their lives for the 
grave offence which they had committed against their country.^ 
The execution of Biandreth and his associates marked the 
conclusion of the so-called insurreclion which had commenced 
with the riot in Spa hields. The cause to which 
the disturbances had really been due was gradually pmspnity 
disappearing j and with the disappearance of the sui#*ncf' of 
cause the disturbance itself subsided. During the 
first seven months of 1817 wheat was never ciuoted at a low^cr 
price than a quarter ; but, as the summer wore on, hot 
weather and the appearance of a better harvest led to a rapid 
fall of prices. Wheat fell in August to an average of S6s, 2^., 
and through the lest of the year its price stood at about 
a quaiter. “ In Devonshire every aiticlc of life is falling,'^ 
wrote I->orcl Exmouth to I^ord Sidniouth in the middle of 
September j “the panic among the faimcrs weaiing off; and, 
above all, that hitherto maiketablc article, discontent, is every- 
where disappearing/^ ^ Consols, which stood at 62 in January, 
rose to 8t in August* During the whole of 1816, and during 
the first half of 1817, there hud on an avciugc been 170 
bankruptcies a month in England alone. During the last six 
months of 1817 there were only 555 bankruptcic.s, or about 
92 a month, llie trade of the country was at the same time 
.steadily improving. “I’radc of every kind is recovering, and 

1 Hiaiuhotli’s tiial will be found in S/afr '/V/fl/f, vol, xxxii. p 751; ; 'Fiuncr'is 
oti 957 ; I.udljxni s 011 pajft* 1135. 

9 Suliaouth, vol ui. p, Toii. 
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not a loom is idle in Glasgow,” wrote Scott to the Dnke of 
Buccleuch.^ The official value of the imports rose from 
^26,374,921 in 1816 to ;^29,9 io, 502 in 1817; the official 
value of the exports of home produce from ;^34,774,52i to 
;£39, 233, 467.2 Everything, therefore, tended to show that 
trade was improving, and with the restoration of prosperity 
confidence returned Brandrcth might have lived to die a 
natuial death if the demand for Derbyshire ribs had been 
maintained; and thousands of Brandreths, in every part of 
the country, were prepared to continue quietly at work, if 
work were only forthcoming for them. A good harvest and 
a bnsker trade had concluded the disturbance which a bad 
harvest and a dull trade had been mainly instrumental in 
fomenting. 

During the continuance of the session, the symptoms of the 
coming change were hardly visible. The appearance of the 
country was gloomy in the extreme: and the year 

Measures ® , 

ofietrench- was not sufficiently advanced to justify any reliance 
on the coming haivest. A failing revenue and an 
impoveiished people suggested the propriety of economy ; and 
the Regent had consequently been advised, in the speech in 
which he opened Parliament, to commend ‘‘the state of the 
public income and expenditure” to the “early and serious 
attention ” of the House of Commons. The session was hardly 
a week old before Castleieagh, as the leader of the Govern- 
ment, explained the steps which the ministry was prepared to 
take to carry out the Regent’s advice. Large reductions of 
expendituie in every branch of the public set vice were fieely 
promised. But the ministry did not rely on these reductions 
alone. The entire expenditure of the State was re- 
ferred to a select committee, with power “to con- 
Committee further measures may be adopted for the 

relief of the country without detriment to the public interest.” 
In the meanwhile Castlereagh announced that the Regent 

1 Lockhart's Scoff, p. 355. 

® 1817, Hist., pp. 23S-240. M‘CuUoch’*5 Co^nmeictal Dicfmiaty, 

ad vcib. Imports and Exports, 
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resigned to the public one-fifth of his whole receipts, or 
;:^5o,ooo a year; and that '^the public servants of the Crown 
were also anxious to offer their assistance, by contributing 
what the property-tax, had it been continued, would have 
taken from them.” ^ 

These proposals were generous ; but the feeling of the 
House was so strong that the ministry was blamed by its 
opponents for want of generosity. Ponsonby, the leader of 
the Opposition, who was in the enjoyment of a considerable 
pension, offered “to give up in the same proportion as the 
Regent;” in other words, to surrender one-fifth instead of 
one-tenth of his pension. The Opposition, wuth some show of 
reason, endeavoured to exclude placemen from a committee 
which was intended to propose the reduction of superfluous 
places. The ministers succeeded in resisting the attempt ; 
but the temper which animated the House was unmistakable. 
The committee met ; and its attention was, at once, directed 
to the numerous sinecure offices, which existed in almost 
every department of the Government. There were the Chief 
Justices in Eyre, north and south of the Trent, with no duties 
to perform, and ;^4ooo a year for performing them. There 
was the clerk of the Pells, with ^^3000 a year; and the four 
tellers of the Exchequer, with £2^00 each. There was the 
Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, with ;^3000 a year, and 
the Governor of the Isle of Wight, with ;^6oo ; there was the 
office ot clerk of the Parliaments, worth )£sooo a year to the 
gentleman who was so fortunate as to possess it.^ There were 
the four clerks of the Signet, and the four clerks of the Privy 
Seal. The sinecures in Scotland and Ireland were in com- 
parison even more numerous^ more costly than those in 
England. The committee saw “ no reason to doubt that the 
annual income now derived from the offices which are thus 
brought under the observation of the House, as being at the 
disposal of the Crown, and fit to be abolished or regulated, 

Hansard, voh XXXV, pp, a$2y $<y; ; Ann, Reg,^ Hist, f p, 39. 

2 A nn, 1817, Ghron. , p. 306. Colchester, vol ii. p, 602, where the 

salary of the t.ord Warden is given as £5000 instead of ^^3000 a yean 

. .'I/WOL. t, ::;a. A-' ' 
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may be estimated at from ^^90,000 to ;£ioo,ooo.” The com- 
mittee did not include in their repoi t some offices which, since 
that day, have been swept away with advantage to the public. 

The report of the committee of 1817, and the excitement 
which universal distress had produced, compelled the Govern* 
Reduction mciit to take some steps to reduce the number of 
ofsinecuies. ginccuies. In previous years they had successfully 
resisted any proposals of this chaiacter. But, from 1817 to the 
present time, useless and superfluous ofHces have been gradually 
diminished in number. Six acts were passed with this object 
in the session of 1817. The first dealt with certain offices in 
the Court of Exchequer ; the second with the Chief Justices in 
Eyre, north and south of the Trent; the third with ceitain offices 
in Ireland ; the fouith with the cleiks of the Signet and of the 
Piivy Seal ; and the fifth with some Scotch offices. The sixth 
enabled the king to reward high political service with adequate 
pensions. A certain number of persons, who had served in 
the highest offices of the State, and who had occupied such 
positions for a definite period, were to be entitled to pensions 
on their retirement fiom the public service. The gross amount 
of all the pensions which the soveieign was thus authorised to 
giant was not, however, to exceed one-half the sum which the 
offices which were abolished had cost. On purely economical 
grounds, therefore, the change which was thus made was ad- 
vantageous. hut the economy, which was the direct result of 
It, formed only a portion of its merit ^ All patronage is liable 
to abuse. But the pationage which is the most easily abused 
IS that which deals with offices requiting no peculiai qualifica- 
tion and involving no special duties. A minister is apt to 
regard the calls of fiiendship or the claims of paity as far moie 
pressing than the reward of public merit ; and the man who 
has devoted his abilities to the service of the State has the 
mortification of being superseded by some gentleman who has 
perhaps spent a thousand pounds in unsuccessfully contesting 
some borough. Abuses of this character were much greater 
when sinecures were in existence than they aie now. A man 

1 Ann. Reg.i 1817, Chron., pp 308-3x5. ® Ibid, p, 318 
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must have some qualifications for the post to be appointed to 
an office with definite duties attached to it. A man need 
have no qualifications for a situation which involves no cares 
but the punctual receipt of a considerable salary. 

The first report of the committee of 1817 dealt exclusively 
with sinecures ; the second was devoted to a consideration 
of the military and naval establishments ; the third Report on 
and most important dealt with the entire revenue 
and expenditure of the State. This report was not presented 
till the first week in June ; the Budget was postponed till after 
its presentation, and was ultimately founded on the figures 
contained in it. These figures showed, in a remarkable way, 
the severity of the crisis through which the country had just 
passed. Up to the close of 1815 the revenue of Great Britain 
had been regularly and constantly increasing. The receipts 
from the most important branches, the customs, the excise, 
the stamps, and the Post-office, had risen from ;^42, 293,083 
in 1812 to ;^4S.277.S79 *815; they fell to ;^4r, 302, 959 

in 1816. The committee considered that, including the Irish 
revenue and other sources of taxation, they might fairly rely 
on a revenue of ;£‘5 1,905,364 during the year 1817, The 
sale of old stores was estimated to produce an additional 
;^4oo,ooo, and thus raise the ways and means to ;^523405,364. 
The expenditure of the State, which amounted to ^68,064,260, 
was far more than this sum,i and exceeded the estimated 


r The expenditure was as follows 

Interest of Funded Debt , . . . . ^■29, 403, 464 

Sinking Fund of ditto . , . . . .14,134,443 

Civil Dist and other charges on Consolidaicd Fund 2,402,545 

Exchequer Bills interest . . . , 1,900,000 

„ ,, Sinking Fund . . . , 330.000 

Army ......... 9,080,000 

Navy , 5,986,000 

Navy and Transport debt . % , . . t, 660, 000 

Ordnance . . , , . . , . 1,221,300 

Miscellaneous ....... 1,700,000 . 


Total . . . 

Add, to make good the permanent charges for 

Ireland from previous year . . ^*46,508 


^Barnard, vol xxxvi., appendix, p, cii. 
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revenue by at least situation, however, was 

hardly so bad as this short statement of it seemed to indi- 
TheSiLiwing cate. The deficit was really due to the Sinking 
Fund Fund ; and, if the Sinking Fund had been sus- 

pended, the deficit could have been immediately converted 
into a surplus. In the expenditure of ;^68,25o,ooo no less 
than ;^i6,i 24,443 was devoted to the payment of debt.^ The 
temporal y suspension of the Sinking Fund would at once have 
terminated the embarrassing situation. 

Vansiltait, however, failed to perceive the wisdom of this 
obvious arrangement. He clung to the Sinking Fund with a 
tenacity which was worthy of a better cause, and amused him- 
self for years with effecting large reductions of the debt on 
paper. He provided for the deficit of the year in various ways : 
a lotteiy supplied him with ^250,000, a suiplus m the ways 
and means for 1815 and 1816 afforded him ;^i,865,ooo; and 
the ai rears of the i)iopeity-tax which were still unpaid were 
relied on for ;£i,5oo,ooo. More than three millions and a half 
of the deficit was thus provided for. For the residue Vansittart 
relied on Irish Treasury bills amounting to ;^3, 600,000, and 
on jQg, 000,000 of Exchequer bills ^ The minister, in short, 
pioposed to borrow 1 2,600,000 with one hand and to pay 

6,000,000 of debt with the other. Both he and his col- 
leagues seem to have been incapable of perceiving that the 
simpler, wiser, and more economical course would have been 
to have satisfied themselves with applying only the difference 
between these two sums to the reduction of debt. 

The distiess which characterised the year led to two other 
financial measures, widely different in their objects from those 
which have thus been mentioned, and diffeimg also m their 


1 Sinking Fund .... 

Exchequei Bills ....... 

Navy, &c., debt 1,660,000 


Total . . . 1x6, 12^, 


a See Report of Select Committee, Hanm?d, vol. xxwi. ; appendix, p kxxi. 
Some of the figfurcs "^vere slightly altered m the Budget, vide pp. £098-1109, 
and Ann. Reg., 1817, Hist., pp. 84-9t. Cf. also Public Inc. and Exp , Soss. 
1869, No, 366. 
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effects. The poveity of the countiy was so umveisal, and the 
burden thrown on the pooi rates was so heavy, that the 
ministry felt itself compelled to afford some aid to the local 
authonties. The piudence of icheving local distiess oat of 
the public puise will probably always be disputed ; but, if it 
can ever be desirable for the central authority to assist the 
local guardians of the poor, it was eminently advisable that 
they should do so in 1817. The distress at that time was not 
confined to paiticular districts, it was universal throughout the 
kingdom. A sudden and unpiecedented fall in the rent of 
land was diminishing the lates on which the locnl authorities 
were solely dependent. The labouring classe>, from a vatiety 
of causes, fancied that they were oppiessed by the administia- 
tion. It was evidently piopcr that tlie legislature should take 
some steps to show its sympathy with their cause On the 
28th of April the House of Commons authorised the Qumf, for 
Government to issue half a million of Exchequer J^^ai works 
bills in Great Britain, and a quarter of a million in Ireland, 
for the completion of public works m progress or to be com- 
menced, for the encouragement of the fisheries, and for the 
employment of the poor. The money thus voted was to be 
advanced, on fair security, to difTerenl peisons, ami arrange- 
ments were to be made for the repayment of the principal in 
small instalments.^ 

The expenditure of three-quarters of a million on the em 
ployment of the labouung pooi could not praciically have 
had any very great effcci on the condition of the , . , 

t 1 Institution 

country. But another step, winch Pailiament took oiviviujis 
at the same time, produced much more beneficial 
consequences. 'Jdie first breath of adversity had thrown the 
kingdom into universal poverty; and a poverty so umveisal 
and so sudden could only have arisen in a state of society 
whexe the masses of the population were in the habit of taking 
no thought for the future. The Poor Law had, in fact, de- 
prived the poor of eveiy motive to save an<l of all means of 
saving. The poorhouse afforded the labourer a miserable but 
I Hansard, vol. 3cxxvi, p, a/. Ann, xSiy, p. 45, 
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certain retirement in his old age. The universal distribution 
of paltry doles in the shape of outdoor relief reconciled the 
labouring poor to a state of dependence. There was no shame 
in paupeiism when every workman, at one time or another, 
was a pauper. There w^as no need for saving when the thrifty 
and the careless poor were equally certain of ending their 
days in the same common refuge, the parish pooihouse. In 
1817 Parliament took one step towards encouraging thrift; it 
afibided the working poor the means of saving by establishing 
savings banks. There is a good deal in the constitution of 
these banks which is open to criticism. Since the establish- 
ment of the Post Office savings banks the old savings banks, 
in the opinion of some authorities, have survived their mission. 
But, in 1817, no one had foreseen the caieer of usefulness 
which the Post Office had before it. The old savings banks, 
then instituted for the first time, afforded the more industrious 
poor some prospect of escaping from the helplessness of their 
position. Their establishment relieves the almost universal 
gloom which shrouds the Parliamentaiy proceedings of 1817.1 
The institution of savings banks was the one solitary advan- 
tage which resulted from the distress of 1817, Their institution 
Abortive redeems the character of the otherwise harsh legis- 

5 f iation which was passed during the year. Harsli, 

writers however, as were the proceedings of the ministry, 
compliant as the legislature proved, the countiy never tole- 
rated the exceptional laws which Pailiament and Government 
thought necessary. Juries acquitted men at York and London 
who thoroughly deserved the .severest punishment, because 
the ministry insisted on teiming every riot a rebellion, and on 
contending that discontent was synonymous with high treason. 

1 Savings banks had been advocated by Malthns, in his Essay on PopuMon, 
and by Whitbread m 1807. In 1798 a bank for the savings of poor childi en was 
established at Tottenham, and it was extended to servants, labourers, and others 
in 1804. Savings lianks were instituted at Bath in 1808, and at Ruthwell in 1810. 
“ The first London savings bank did not commence its operations till January 
18 c6.'* “Savings banks are rapidly spreading thiough Scotland,** stated the 
Edtnhurgk Reutew in June 1815, Cobbett, singularly enough, denounced the 
scheme as “a bubble'* {Register, Jan. 4, i.Zvj),-^Histo}y of Thuty Years* 
Peace, voL 1. p. 79. Alison, vol, 1 p. 332. Hansard, vol. xxxiv. pp. 222-226. 
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The minibtiy was equally unfoitunate in pcrsfiadin^ the countiy 
to adopt its views in another lespecL A host of voluntaiy 
adviseis was ready to ascribe all the evils and miseiies of the 
time to the fiecdoui of the press. The press, in Sidmouth’s 
judgment, was a most malignant and formidable enemy to the 
constitution to which it owed its fieedora.^ The press was 
supposed to be destroying the constitution, and the first duty 
of the Government was to muz/le the press. The fears which 
were expressed by such men as Southey neie almost univeisal 
in the uppei classes. “Seriously,” wrote Wilbcrforcc in 1819, 
“the newspapers are among the very greatest, if not the 
greatest, evils of the country.”*^ Such an oi>inion from sucli 
a man as Wilbeifoice descivcs attention j but it ought, at the 
same time, to occasion no surpiise. The newspapeis which 
circulated among the lower orders were ribald, scurrilous, and 
profane. “I got the nineteen Sunday newspapeis once for 
all the other day,” wrote Wilberforce in 1820, “and assuredly 
such a collection of ribaldry and profaneness never before 
disgraced my library, and I trust never will again.” ^ 'J'he 
newspapers, however, were not singular in their ribaldry and 
profaneness. Blasphemous parodies of the Liturgy, libellous 
bioadsheels on the ministry, weie issued from obscure pnul- 
ing presses and cii ciliated among the lower orders; wiiteis, 
whose license formed their only claim to notoiicty, were busily 
attempting to thiow contempt on the faith and the institutions 
which were held in veneration by the respectable portions of 
the community. 

Publications of this character will probably always disgrace 
the civilisation of the w'oild. The most careful sanitary ad- 
ministration fails to remove every nuisance from the best 
governed city; and the most paternal government will be 
powerless to supcivise every bioadshcct which is stiuck off 
by every obscure printer. It requires no great detective skill 
to discover the existence of vicious habits in any community ; 
but it has been generally concluded that the needless expo- 

* Sjdmoutli, vol in. p. 283. ® Wilbciforco, vol. v. p. 48. 

3 IbiU., p. 66. 
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sure of vice is almost as great an evil as its existence. Sensible 
people shrink fiom publishing in the maiket-place the scenes 
which are daily acted in the by-ways of every great city ; and 
the vicious, so long as they abstain from parading their vices, 
are tolerated by society. The same rule is probably appli- 
cable to immoral publications. An obscene book may be 
seized by a police officer and destroyed under a magistrate’s 
orders, just as putrid meat may be seized and destroyed by 
the duly constituted authorities. The foul food for the body 
and the foul food for the mind are tieated in the same way, 
and condemned to a destruction which limits their notoriety 
and annihilates the profits of their worthless purveyors. It is 
otherwise when the Government attempts to prosecute the 
authors or printeis of blasphemous, seditious, or libellous 
publications. If the publications themselves be distinguished 
foi ability, the ability of the waters fascinates their judges, and 
IS held as their excuse. If they have no distinction but the 
blasphemy or ribaldry of their language, a State prosecution 
imparts to them the publicity which they could not other- 
wise have gained ; and broadsheets which would have had a 
short and dishonourable circulation in the by-ways and alleys 
of the city are suddenly introduced to a fame which their own 
merits could never have acquired foi them. The best patronage 
which can be afforded to any writer is the gratuitious adver- 
tisement of his writings ; and the Government which honours 
the scunilous with a public prosecution offeis the maximum 
of encouragement to their woiks. 

Unhappily, both for the country and for themselves, minis- 
ters thought otherwise. Impressed with the ribaldry of the 
publications which were being hawked through the community, 
convinced that the best interests of the nation demanded their 
suppression, they never paused to lefiect on the consequences 
which would evidently follow from the publicity inseparable 
from State prosecutions. In the course of March 1817, Sid- 
mouth, as Home Secretary, addressed a circular letter to the 
vaiious Lords-Lieutenant, impressing on them the importance 
of preventing “ as far as possible the circulation of blasphemous 
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and seditious pamphlets and wiitings, of which, for a coii- 
sideiable time past, gteat numbers have been sold and distri- 
buted throughout the country. The law ofificeis,’^ Sid mouth 
added, “ had notified their opinion, that a justice of tlic peace 
may issue a warrant to apprehend a peison charged before 
him upon oath with the publication of libels^’ of this nature. 
Under these circumstances, Sidmouth lequested the Lieu- 
tenants of Counties to make known to the Chairman of each 
Quarter Sessions *^the substance of this communication, in 
order that he may recommend to the several magistutes to 
act thereupon in all cases where any peison shall be found 
olfendmg against the law.’^-^ 

This circulai letter attracted attention in both House > of 
rarliament. The law ofiiceis' law, on winch it was founded, 
was questioned by high authorities ; and the propriety of a 
Secretaiy of State taking upon himself to interpret and enjoin 
the execution of the law was loudly questioned. 'I'he minis- 
try's position, how^ever, in both Houses of Parliament was so 
strong that large majorities supi^oited Sidmoutli's policy; and 
the Cabinet, probably cncouiaged by tliis support, deteimiacd 
on proceeding against the authors of some of the most libald 
publications. The ministers had not yet learned from a long 
and painful expciience that the feelings of the oidinary British 
juryman were opposed to needless prosecutions of obscure 
persons. A long senes of failuics had not yet convinced ttiem 
of their unpopularity or induced them fo pause in their head- 
long career. In the eyes of Liverpool and his colleagues the 
printing press was the galvanic battery which infused Iiic‘ into 
the proceedings of the disaffected; and the .summary arrest 
of every rioter was nothing if a single newspaper were allowed 
to scatter broadcast the seeds of sedition. An obscure paper, 
the Black Dwarf, was the first object of their attack. 'I^ho 
Black Dwarf published on the 2nd of April a scurrilous 
article against the ministiy. It hvad declared that ministers 
had “ talked of patuotisni when they meant plunder/' und that 

^ Ann 1817, IXist,, p. <)o. 

» Ilmsatd, vol xxxvi. pp. 44S"Sy^>, 1158-1187. 
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they had embarked on a wai with ‘‘France, not to conquer 
that countiy, but ourselves.” Scunilous nonsense of this 
description should have been passed over m silence and with 
contempt. The ministry made the mistake of distinguishing 
^ Wooler, the printer and publisher of the paper, with 
‘ a State prosecution. Nothing could have been moie 
favourable for Wooler’s interests. His miseiable libel, solemnly 
read in court, was, of course, immediately published in every 
part of the country. A scurrilous article, which could never 
have otherwise obtained a thousand readers, was read by 
millions ; and Wooler, who undertook his own defence, had 
the satisfaction of being loudly cheered, and of finding that 
the officers of the court were unable to suppress the applause. 
The Black Dwarf had been made a hero. “ In the Black 
Dwarf yit have got a giant in talent on our side,” wiote old 
Major Cartwright.^ These results would have been sufficiently 
serious if the ministry had succeeded in the prosecution. It 
had not even the solitary consolation of achieving success. 
The foreman of the jury, indeed, returned a verdict of “guilty;” 
and the judge was proceeding to act upon it, when it tian- 
spired that the finding was not the finding of the entire jury. 
The judge could not, of couise, accept a verdict which was 
not unanimous; and Wooler, like Watson and the Hudders- 
field rioters, had the credit of achieving a victory over the 
Government.2 

Wooler^s trial took place in June. The country was still 
in a state of ferment. The insunection, which had resulted 
in Brandreth’s rising, was supposed to be on the eve of occur- 
ring ; and the ministry might be pardoned for being carried 
away by the terrors which it professed to feel As the year 
wore on, however, every symptom of danger gradually subsided , 
confidence returned ; the persons arrested under the Habeas 
Corpus Suspension Act were released ; and the last excuse foi 

1 Ltfe of Cartwright^ vol. w. p. 165. 

s Ann, Reg,, 1817, Chron,, p. 165, Wooler was subsequently concerned in 
the election of Sir Charles Wolseley as Legislatorial Attorney for Burnings 
ham, and irapnsoned . — Ftde tnjra, p, £06, and Ann, Reg,, 1820, Chron* 
p. 961. 
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exceptional measuies was removed by the suppiession of all 
panic. Neither, however, the failure which they had incurred 
in prosecuting Wooler, Watson, and the Huddersfield rioters, 
nor the return of confidence, deterred the ministers from j)ci- 
severing in the extraordinary course which they were bent on 
pursuing. In the middle of December 1817 they proceeded 
against a small publisher, William Hone, for a pro- 'ruaiof 
fane book which he had published and sold.^ Hone 
had parodied some of the most solemn services of the Church 
of England — the Litany, the Cieed, the Lord^s Prayer, and 
the Church Catechism. The parody of the Cieed was called 
the “ Sinecunst’s Cieed;” the parody of the Litany, the 
“ Political Litany ; ” and these titles will perhaps convey the 
purport of the parodies without polluting the pages of iiistory 
with their offensive and profane language. Every right think- 
ing person must feel contempt for a writer who delibeiately 
tries to cast lidicule on the words of seivices which, whether 
he believe them or not, he knows are regarded with veneration 
by the mass of his fellow-countiymen. Such a writer deserves 
to be scouted by every honest man and reprobated by every 
decent person. The last course, however, to take with such 
a writer is to give cunency to his woiks by honouring him 
with a prosecution. Yet this was the course which was de- 
liberately taken by Lord Liverpool’s ministry. On the iStli 
of December the Attoiney-General prosecuted Hone for his 
seditious and profane libels on those parts of our Church 
Service called the Catechism, the Apostles’ Cieed, and the 
Lord’s Prayer. Mr. Justice Abbott, before whom tlie case was 
tried, told the juiy that the production was ‘‘highly scandalous 
and ineligious, and therefore libellous.” Jiut, notwithstanding 
this direction, the jury, after only a quarter of an hour’s con- 

1 Hone, a bookseller, living in a little shop m the Old Builoy, was a very 
rcmaikable man. He was possessed of various and exUiiisive iiiha-mation , 
and some of his publications— his Every Day Book,*' for exam pk*— were vciy 
useful. He was desenbed as a ** middle-aged man -a bland and smiling man 
—with a haif-sad, half-mcny twinkle in lus oye— a ‘seedy man/ to use an ex- 
pressive word, whose black coat is wondious brown and threadbare.**— 

Thirty Years' Peace^ vol i. p. *45. 
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sideration, returned a verdict of not guilty ; and the finding 
was received with applause in every pait of the court ^ 

The verdict of the jury, in direct opposition to the charge 
of the judge, ought to have convinced the ministry and its 
advisers of the folly of the prosecutions which they were 
pressing. But on the day after Hone’s acquittal on one 
charge they insisted on trying him on another, before Lord 
Ellenborough and a special jury. In the previous trial they 
had charged Hone with his parodies on the Catechism, the 
Creed, and the Loid’s Prayer. In the second they chaiged 
him with libel for his parody on the Litany. The Attorney- 
General pressed on the jury the enoimity of Hone’s offence, 
and attempted to add foice to his aiguments by quoting 
passages from the parody. But his object was defeated by 
the “indecoious laughter” which immediately rose m the 
couit. The Attorney-Geiieial, disconccited, declared that if 
the parody wcie not a libel “there was no insult of the kind 
that might not be offered to the established religion and to 
the sacied wiitings with impunity.” Fdlenborough, with very 
doubtful propriety, pronounced the publication to be a most 
impious and piofane libel; but the jury, in less than two 
hours, returned a verdict of not guilty. Hone had now been 
acquitted on two of the three charges preferred against him. 
With incredible folly the ministiy, instead of withdrawing the 
remaining charge, persisted on the succeeding day in pro- 
secuting him for his parody on the Athanasian Creed. The 
“ Sinecunst’s Creed,” one of the counsel for the Crown dc 
dared, was “of the woist class of pioductionvS.” But the jury 
thought otheiwise. After an absence of half-an-hour they 
returned a verdict of not guilty. “The moment the words 
were pronounced a spontaneous burst of aj)p]ause i.ssued from 
the crowd in the court, which soon extended to the crowd 
outside ; and for some minutes the halls and adjoining avenues 
rang with shouts and acclamations. Some days afterwards a 
liberal subscription was entered into for Mr. Hone and his 
family.” The folly of the ministry had made a hero of a pro- 
^ Ann, 18x7, Chron., p. 16 t. 
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fane parodist, whose productions, but for the persecution of 
the Government, would have been regaided with contempt by 
every member of society ^ 

Hone's trials had one effect which the ministry probably 
had not foreseen. The fiist of the three trials had been before 
Mr. Justice Abbott , the two last before Lord Elh-nborough, 
the Chief Justice of England. It was probably hoped that 
Ellenboiough’s high authority would influence the juiy, and 
that with ms assistance a conviction would be secured. I^ut 
It became painfully evident, during the progress of the trials, 
that Ellenborongh had no longer either the health 01 the 
tempei to qualiiy him foi his office. He suffeied himself 
to become involved in a dispute with the prisoner about the 
admissibility of evidence; and, after dogmatically laying down 
the law, was obliged to give way. The moitifiration which 
he suffered at the icsult of the trials made him lesolve on 
lesigning ; and, though his resignation was delayed for a lime, 
he retiicd in the following autumn. Thoie was much to con- 
demn m Lord Ellcnborough's career, yet it was diftlcult to 
supply his place Sir Vicnry Gibbs, the Chief Justice of the 
Common Pleas, was a sound lawyer. But he had been dis- 
tinguished for a virulent persecution of the jircss as Attorney- 
General; he was a disagreeable and unpopular ju<lge; and 
he was in weak health. Shepherd, the Attorney-General, was 
deaf, and theicfoic physically incapacitated for tlui post.- 
Gifford, the solicitor, was a young man, and anxious to remain 
for a fuither period at tlic Bar. Under these ciiciinistances 
the ministry decided on pioinoting Abbott, one of the ruisne 
Judges of the King's Bench. Charles Abbott was one of 
the four distinguished men, Aikwright, Turner, Abbott, and 
Sugden, who have sprung from a baibePs shop. lie was born 
in 1762, and published his celebrated essay on shipping, when 
he was forty years of age, in 1802. His practice had been 
entirely behind the Bar when he was raised to the Bench in 

1 Ann. Reg., 18x7, CJhron , p. 175. other productions full of 

inform.uion, and deceive anytluug but contempt, 

^ Eldon, vol, li. p. 324. 
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i8i6.^ He had filled the situation of Puisne Judge with 
ability and dignity ; and his promotion to the higher office 
was generally approved. Nor were the expectations which 
were formed at the time disappointed. Abbott filled his high 
office for fourteen years, and is still regarded as having been 
an upright and able Chief Justice. 

The town still rang with the story of Honeys acquittals when 
Parliament met on the 27th of January 1818. The ministry 
Meeting of failed in nearly all the prosecutions which the 
Parliament, officers had attempted, and its failure threw 

suspicion on the whole system of administration. In other 
respects, however, the situation was improved. ‘‘In the 
course of the autumn a gradual reduction in the price of 
provisions, and still more, an increased demand for labour, 
in consequence of a progressive improvement in the state of 
agriculture, as well as of trade and manufactures in some of 
their most important branches, afforded the means of subsist- 
ence and employment to numbers of those who had been taught 
to ascribe all the privations to which they were unfortunately 
subjected to defects in the existing constitution.” ^ Cheaper 
food and highei wages reconciled the people to their lot; 
and the employment of the working classes removed the chief 
inducement to liot. At the opening of the session the ministry 
was able to announce that the necessity for the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus Act had ceased. The Opposition heartily 
welcomed the repeal of the arbitrary law of the previous session, 
though they took the opportunity of commenting with severity 
on the extraordinary tiials at Manchester, at Derby, and m 
London. Romilly, who was their chief representative on the 
occasion, declared his conviction “ that the late suspension of 
the Habeas Coipus Act was a most unnecessary and mis- 
chievous measure,” and his apprehension that it would form 
“a most dangerous precedent.” The opinion of the great 
philanthropist has been shared by posterity ; his apprehension 

1 Eldon, vol ii. p. 324 ; and Denman, vol. i. p. 404. 

® Report of Secret Coninuttet* of House of Commons, Ann vol lx, 

p. 247. Hansard, vol. xxxvii. p. 679. 
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has foitunately proved gioundlcss Since the days of Rc)niilly 
the country has passed through greater crises, and has been 
the scene of greater popular commotions than those which 
disturbed Liverpool, Sidmouth, and Castleieagh in 1817. Lut 
no Government since that time has ever ventuiod to suspend 
the Habeas Corpus Act in Gieat Biitain. No succeeding 
minister has ventured on infringing the constitution for the 
sake of preserving it. 

Though the Habeas Corpus Suspension Act was suffeied to 
expire, mimstets, in their own justification, moved for fresh 
secret committees in both Houses of Pailiament to Appoint- 
consider the state of the countiy. New sets of ne’v\u*a 
papers, scaled up in green bags, were again le- - 

ferred to these committees ; and before the close of Februaiy 
both committees reported upon them. The committees, 
which were almost entirely composed of the persons who 
had constituted the committees of the previous session, 
natuially adhered to the story which they had already told. 
A rising was to have taken place m the beginning of June. 
Nottingham was the centre of the supposed msunection ; and 
both the dots at Derby as well as the disturbances at Hudders- 
field, unimpoitant as they proved, were in reality connected 
with this premeditated outbreak. In the opinion of the com- 
mittees the vigilance of the Govcinment and the activity of 
the magistiatos had defeated the designs of tlie leaders of the 
disafTected ; the increased employment of the labouring classes 
had diminished the ranks of their followers ; and the few 
people who continued to pcrseveie in their projects had 
smaller numbers and resources to lely upon than before. 
The Government had, in consequence, been able to discharge 
all the persons who had been arrested under the Act of the 
previous session; and, in discharging them, as well as in their 
original airest, had acted with leniency and moderation. Only 
forty-four persons, who had not been brought to trial, had 
been arrested under the warrants of the Secretary of State ; 
seven of them had been discharged on examination ; the 
thirty-seven otheis, imprisoned under warrants of detention, 
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had all been detained in consequence of information upon 
oath. Both committees were of opinion that the arrest and 
detention of these persons were justified by the circumstances 
of the case.^ 

Armed with these repoits, the Government, on the 23id 
of February, introduced a bill into the House of I.ords for m- 
Passageof persons who, since the 26th of January 

..ninaem- 1817, had acted in apprehending, imprisoning, or 
nityBiii detaining in custody peisons suspected of high 
treason or treasonable piactices, and in the suppression of 
tumultuous and unlawful assemblies. The bill was founded 
on precedent ; it was the logical consequence of the arbitrary 
measures to which the Government had resorted ; and it 
\vould have been impossible foi any legislature which had 
passed those measures to have refused assent to it. The 
Opposition, however, resisted it at every stage. The ministiy, 
they insisted, was in a dilemma. If it had not acted with the 
moderation with which the secret committees credited it, what 
became of the reports of the secret committees? If it had 
studiously kept within its powers, where was the necessity for 
an indemnity? These arguments leally dealt with only the 
fringe of the question. Whenever aibitrary powers are granted, 
either to the goveinment of a countiy or to its local magistracy, 
acts must be committed on impeifect evidence which it would 
be difficult or even impossible to justify before a jury. If the 
legislature of a State decide to confer arbitrary powers on its 
magistracy, the least it can do is to indemnify them from any 
penal consequences which they may incur in exercising them. 
The true basis of complaint in i8i8 was that the Habeas 
Corpus Act was suspended on inadequate grounds. No 
reasonable man ought to have complained of the legislature 

1 Ann. Reg.t i8i8, Chron., pp. 2240-249. Hansard, vol. xxxvii pp. 568- 
575, and 679-690, where the reports of both committees will be found, 
l^mford was one of the persons arrested. His account of his airest (on 
grounds which were utterly insufficient) and of his imprisonment will be 
found m the IJfe of a RadteaU vol. 1. p, 80, seq., a book which is well worth 
reading. 
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which indemnified the magistracy foi cairying out the policy 
on which Parliament had resolved.^ 

With the passage of the Indemnity Act of r8i8 the last 
recoid of the so-called insurrection of 1817 passed away. 
Consols, which had stood at 63 in Januaiy 1817, 
were quoted at 80 in January 1818. Wheat, which the cotton 
on the former date had averaged 103^. a quaitei, 
was sold at 85 The demand for labour steadily inci eased ; 
and the operatives, who a year bcfoie had been clamouring 
for employment, were able to stipulate for better wages. The 
Lancashire cotton spinners struck woik, and their strike is 
memorable, because it was one of the earliest stiuggles, con- 
ducted on a large scale, between the rival powers of (upital 
and labour. The case of the spinners was temperately stated. 
Up to the middle of 1816, when tiadc first began to decline, 
they had been able to eain about 24s. a week ; but their 
labours had commenced at five o’clock in the morning and 
had continued till seven in the evening. In t8i 6 they were 
assured by their employers that the fall m puces made it 
impossible for them to continue these terms; and they sub* 
mitted to a reduction of from 20 to 25 per cent, in their wages. 
The employers seem either to have promised or to have implied 
that, on the return of better times, the old wagc-iatc should be 
restored. The better times returned ; but the w^ages wcie not 
raised Tlie cotton spinners, it was aigued, had suffeicd less 
than any other operative class during the recent period of 
distiess ; they should not, it was urgtjd, press unduly on their 
employers. The struggle, which commenced in this way in the 
beginning of July, was piolractcd till the middle of September. 

^ "rhe debates on the bill wcio vttry pr oil acted. Wtv, for the House of 
I^roids, Hansard, vol xxxvii. pp, 618-670, 713 735, 78S-8U, hor the f louse of 
Commons, ibid., pp. 881-932, 953-961, 965 1043, 1058 -rodo, io8o-jioo. It 
was on the occasion of one of the nunw rous deliatcs on tin* bill that Canning 
desenbed one of the prisoners, who was made the object of especial symp.uhy. 
as the revered and luptured Ogden 'I'htr amusing epith(‘ts were pi obably 
jubtiBahle, but they weic certainly jndi&cr<‘et. In the railiamentary histoiy 
the phrase is altered to the “1 evened and unhappy Ogden/’ HansanU vol. 
xjntvu. p 1086, Rut there can be no doubt tlmt Canning used the has discn'ct 
words.— See Stapleton’s Canning, vol. j. p. 36. 

vob. r. 2 I, 
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The men on strike were regularly supported by contributions 
levied on other opeiatives ; and the masters, unable to achieve 
a complete victory, were forced to content themselves with 
a disadvantageous compromise. They declined to submit to 
the general advance of seven shillings a week which the men 
demanded. But they took the men back at advances differ- 
ing in their rates according to the circumstances of the case. 
The men in this way attained substantially the ends which 
they had in view. The masters had the satisfaction of feeling 
that their concessions were made to individuals, and not to 
the Union. Neither side, therefore, achieved an entire victory. 
But the circumstances of the strike, the spirit with which it 
was sustained, and the period dunng which it was piotracted, 
afford a remarkable proof that the strength of the working 
classes was increasing, and that the depression of 1817 had 
already disappeared.^ 

The condition of the revenue confiimed this conclusion. 
The year 1817 had witnessed an almost continuous financial 
depression. The committee of that yeai had lelied 
Revenue. a revenue of ;^Si,905,364 ; ;^Si,665,46o (or 

;^239,904 less than the estimate) was received during the 
year. But a large poition of this sum, or ;^2,33o,53i, was 
due to the arreais of unappiopnated war duties and of the 
property tax. Without these arrears the deficit would have 
reached ;^2,57o,435. Nothing, then, could have been more 
unfavourable than the financial results of 1817. Fortunately, 
however, the symptoms of improvement were alieady visible. 
During the fiist quarter of 1818 the revenue rose from 
^10,513,504, its amount in the corresponding portion of 
1817, to 1,309,273. This impiovement, m the opinion 
of the Select Committee on Finance, was “manifestly the 
consequence of an extensive and important change in the 
general condition of the country.” The change, in fact, was 
“ too well known and felt by the House and the country to 
render it necessary to dwell upon it.” 

1 See mention of stnke m Ann. Heg,, 1818, Chron., pp, 90, lox, 103, 121, 
ra3. i»8. 
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The rapid increase of the revenue simplified the duty of 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. The expenditure of 1817 
had been placed at ;^67,8i7,7S2, and had actually reached 
;,^68 ,o 96,245 The expenditure of 1B18 was estinaated at 
;^67,35 i, 737.^ There were, however, three various additions 
to be made to this sum. In the first place, the deficiencies 
and arrears of previous years amounted to ;^337>744i 
in the next place, two other foimidable items had also to be 
piovided for. Ever since the conclusion of the war Wilber- 
force had been piessmg on the ministry the duty of urging 
foieign powers to imitate the example of England 
and abolish the slave trade. The ministerb had, at 
first, only faintly seconded the excitions of the great philan- 
thropist But the temper of the country had convinced them 
that more vigoious measures were necessary ; and Castlereagh 
and Wellington had been instructed to urge abolition on the 
representatives of every nation at Vienna.^ Spain, among 
other countries, undertook to abolish the tiade;® but she 
pleaded, as an excuse foi delay, the losses which hei subjects 
would suffer if the trade, in which they had embaiked their 
capital, and to which they had devoted their abilities, were 
suddenly destroyed. The British mmistiy, in consequence, 
agreed to pay to the Spanish Government ;j^4oo,ooo as a 
compensation for these losses ; and the payment of the sum 
added the second cxce[)tional item to the expenditurt* of the 


1 Debt and sinking (und 137, 193 

Other charg< s f;a the Coii'^olid.ited FuikI . . 160, 

Unfunded debt ... , . c,3oo,ocx) 

Army ^.967*974 

Navy , . . 6,45f7,Soo 

Ordnance . . 

Miscellaneous . . .... 1,783,200 

. • . £^^ 7 , 3^^737 

^ See Wilberforce, vol. iv, pj). 189-200. 


3 The treaty, which was concluded on Sept. 23, 1817, made it llle^gal for 
Spanish ships to carry on the slave trade on any part oi the coast of Africa to 
the north of the equator from ihe date of ifte ireaiy f and from May 30, iSao, 
abolished the African trade entirely. Ct Alison, vol. i, p. 352. The tiwity 
was evaded, and was of very little good. 
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year. It is probably impossible to defend a grant of this 
description on strict principle. It is difficult to see why one 
country should be compelled to compensate another for doing 
an act of ordinary humanity. But, if it be difficult to defend 
a grant of this character, it is still more so to condemn it 
without reseive. The generosity of the action forms its fittest 
excuse, and redeems its authors from the charge of extra- 
vagance. The circumstances of the giant afford a striking 
testimony to the pi ogress which abolition principles had made. 
Only eleven years had passed since the British slave trade 
had been abolished by Parliament. An agitation protracted 
through an entire generation had been baiely sufficient to 
effect its abolition. In the eleven years which had succeeded, 
the abolition of the slave trade had become a pressing question; 
and Great Biitain had, on two successive occasions, in the 
case of Portugal m 1815, and again m the case of Spam, 
displayed her readiness to pay for the success of the cause 
which she had been foremost in advocating. After a year 
of unexampled distress, when her own citizens had suffered 
unprecedented reveises, she devoted ;;^4oo,ooo to the purpose 
of lemoving the scruples of the Spanish monarchy. 

The third exceptional addition which was made to the 
expenditure of the yeai was agieed to at the time almost with 
unanimity, but will be regarded with different views 
foi new by the present generation. The ministry imagined 
ciurr es disturbances which troubled the countiy in 

1817 weie attributable to its irreligious condition; and that 
the provision of a greater number of churches would improve 
the disposition of the people. There can be no doubt what- 
evei that the church accommodation in the laigci towns was 
insufficient for the requiiemcnts of the population. Parishes 
which had 4000 inhabitants and upwards contained an aggie- 
gate population of 2,947,698 people ; and they had only church 
room for 419,193 persons. Other parishes whose population 
exceeded 2000 persons contained 4,659,786 people ; but they 
had only church room for 949,222. The more populous 
parishes, therefore, had chinch room for only one person in 
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every seven ; the smaller paiishes had church lOom for only 
one peison in every five. No one who had the interests of 
the Church at heart could be satisfied with this state of things. 
But a good many people, interested in the welfare of the 
Church, might very reasonably have doubted what the Govern- 
ment of the country had to do with it. Most persons are now 
of opinion that Parliament has no concern with the church 
accommodation of the people, and that the various sects into 
which the nation is divided should be leit to build their ov. n 
jilaces of worship. This conclusion, howevei, had not been 
generally formed in i8i8. The Chinch of England was. at 
that time, the Chuich of the State in the strict sense of the 
teim; and the men who conti oiled the destinies ot the State 
thought that they could not do better than enlarge the influence 
of the Church. The ministry proposed that ;?^r, 000,000 should 
be granted by Pailiament for the purpose of building new 
chuiches. The giant, it was thought, would be increased by 
local conti ibutions, and it was estimated that 100 new churches 
could thus be constructed. The policy was, in one sense, 
successful.' The populous suburb of Chelsea led the way 
with the construction of St. Luke's j and other parishes rapidly 
availed themselves of the liberality of Parliament. But the 
results of the policy will hardly recommend it to the approval 
of the present generation. The accommodation whicli was 
required by the Church ought not to have been jnovided 
out of the funds of the State ; and the provision slunild not 
at any rate have been made at a time when the coimtiy was 
overburdened with debt, and only slowly recovering from a 
period of unprecedented distre.ss. The Chuich itself and the 
contributions of her children should have supplied the funds 
which she required ; and men of other sects and other creeds 
should not have been taxed for the purpose of enlarging the 
usefulness of the Church of England.^ 

The religious difficulty, however, which in later limes has 
agitated the world, had not arisen in 18x8. The Piime 

1 Hanmrd, vol. xxxvii. pp, 1116-1131. Ann, Rtg., 1818, Ciiron., pp. 33, 
77, and ibid., 1820, Chron., p. 189, 
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Minister boldly stated his desire to abate Dissent; and his 
statement only elicited from Lord Holland a feeble protest 
that Dissent was no evil, and the expression of a faint hope 
that he should never see it extinguished. The Opposition 
speakers, instead of discussing the principle on which the 
measuie was based, addressed themselves to the subsidiary 
point whether the churches which were built under the grant 
should or should not be ornamental edifices. Thus proposed 
and thus criticised, the measure was, of course, adopted. The 
;;^i,ooo,ooo which was required was readily voted. Fresh influ- 
ence was added to the overpowering authority of the Church of 
England; and Nonconformists and Roman Catholics, stripped 
of all power, saw themselves taxed for the suppoit of the 
dominant Church ^ 

The 000^000 foi the new churches was raised by Exche- 
quer bills. The grant did not, therefore, directly affect the 
expenditure of the year. Excluding this sum, the expenditure 
stood at rather more than ;^ 68 , 000,000.2 The normal income 
of the year was estimated at ;^52,5oo,ooo ; the deficit accord- 
ingly exceeded ;^i5,5oo,ooo. The deficit, however, was, as 
usual, only nominal, and could have been removed by the 
termination of the Sinking Fund, which amounted to more 
than ;^t 5 ,ooo, 000.3 The Sinking Fund, therefore, absorbed 
almost the exact sum by which the expenditure exceeded the 
income of the year. Its suspension, or termination, would 
have at once established an equilibrium in the National 
Balance Sheet 

During the remainder of the summei the trade of the 
country continued to prosper. In closing the session the 
Regent was able to assure the legislature that the revenue 
was “in a course of continued improvement'' “The im 

1 Yonge’s Liverpool, vol. 11. p. 366 

s See anie, p. 387 where the expenditure is given as 67, 35 1,737, In 
addition to this sum, ,£’400,000 had been granted on account of the Spanish 
Treaty, and £337,000 on account of arrears, 

® The Sinking Fund on the permanent debt amounted to ;^i4,832,467 ; the 
Sinking Fund on the unfunded debt to >£560,000, The entire Sinking Fund, 
therefore, reached ;fi5, 392,467. 
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provement in the internal ciicumstances of the country,” he 
went on to say, “ is happily manifest, and promises to be pro- 
gressive;’’ and he felt “a perfect assurance that the continued 
loyalty and exei lions of all classes of his Majesty's subjects 
will confirm these growing indications of national piospeuty 
by promoting obedience to the laws and attachment to the 
constitution from which all our blessings have been derived,” 
The impiovement in the internal circumstances of the countiy 
and the continued loyalty of all classes must have been 
especially welcome to the Government at this junctine. The 
Pailiament of 1812 had existed foi six years, and the time 
was, theiefore, arrived when its dissolution could not be much 
longer delayed. The session was brought to a close on tlic 
loth of June, and Parliament was immediately dissolved. 
The dissolution would probably have occurred at a rather 
earlier period if the session had not been prolonged by an 
unexpected difficulty. 

During the continuance of the war the ministiy had de- 
manded, and the legislature had given it power, to remove 
aliens who might become the objects of suspicion TheAUen 
from the limits of the United Kingdom. The 
power was renewed in 1814 for a further period of two years; 
in 1816 It was again renewed for a similar term. The renewal 
was not granted at that time, however, without considerable 
opposition. In 1818, when the same power was again applied 
for, the bill in which it was demanded was strenuously con- 
tested. The Whigs endeavoured to resist its introduction; 
they met it with a direct negative at every stage ; and they 
attempted to limit its scope in committee. Put their cfforls 
were vain. Tlie voting power of the Government ensured 
it success on every division; and the Oiiposition was only 
able to delay a measure which it was not strong enough to 
defeat When, however, the struggle had been apparently 
concluded, it was unexpectedly revived by a singular circum- 
stance. The ministry accidentally discovered that, by an old 
Act of the Parliament of Scotland, all foreigners who had 
acquired a certain amount of Stock in the Bank of Scotland 
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became natuialised subjects, and they learned that a good man 
foreigners had lately purchased this Slock. They, therefore, 
decided on adding a clause to the Alien Bill in the House of 
Lords, declaring that no foreigner who had purchased such 
Stock since the previous 28th of April, or who should in future 
do so, should thereby be natuialised.^ The House of Lords 
immediately agreed to the proposal of the Government, and 
the bill, with this addition to it, was returned to the Commons. 
Here, however, a new difficulty arose. A naturalised foreigner 
had the right to import commodities into the country at lower 
rates of duty than other foieigners. A clause, therefore, which 
denaturalised a Biitish subject was, in effect, a money clause, 
and could not be introduced in the House of Lords. The 
House of Commons had veiy little sympathy for the unfor- 
tunate foreigneis, but it had a great respect for its own 
piivileges. It declined to accept the clause ; and the ministry 
had to give way. But, though ministers were compelled to 
abandon their clause, they decided on introducing a fresh bill 
to effect their object. The scope of the new bill was, how- 
ever, much smaller than that of the clause. The clause had 
been retrospective, the bill was only prospective. The clause 
would have lasted for two years ; the bill was only to last for 
a little more than nine months. Limited in its extent and 
duration, the bill passed through all its stages in both Houses 
of Parliament in only two days — the 8th and 9th of June.2 
On the following afternoon the Regent came down to West- 
minster and dissolved the Parliament 

The geneial election of 1818 was fought with unusual 
bitterness on both sides. The late Parliament was unpopular ; 
The general the ministry was unpopular; and the Opposition 
election greatest efforts to turn this unpopularity 

to good account. More than half the entire seats were, 
indeed, at the disposal either of the Government or of some 
wealthy individual. In more than half the constituencies, 

1 Nansardt vol. xxxvili. pp, 1016-1035. 

s Hansard, vol xxxviii, pp. ia66, 1296, 1313. Romilly, voL hi. pp. 344, 
355 - 
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therefore, a contest was practically impossible. But, notwith- 
standing this ciicumstance, upwards of one hundred contested 
elections were fought. “It is said that there will be one 
bundled contests, and that Government will lose twenty or 
thiity members/’ wrote Gieville m the lemaikable diary which 
he was just commencing.^ The most memorable stiuggles 
were in Westmoreland, in Westminster, and in the City. In 
Westmoreland, Brougham attempted to wiest the county from 
the Lowthers; but he was compelled to retire on the fourth 
day of the contest In Westminster, Romilly succeeded lu 
being returned at the head of the poll; and Sir Fianris 
Burdett, the Icadei of the Radical party in the House of 
Commons, retained the second seat aftoi a severe cont(‘st with 
Sir Muiiay Maxwell, the rninisteual candidate. Maxwell was 
so roughly handled by the mob that his life was endangered 
Nor did the ministry merely fail to win a seat in Westminster. 
It lost Its representative in the City. Sir William Curtis had 
sat foi the City for twenty-eight years. 3 ]ut on this occasion 
he was unable to retain his seat, and the four Opposition 
candidates were returned. The ministry was naturally dis- 
heartened at these leverses. The Opposition was jiropor- 
tionately elated. The Government admitted a loss of fouiteen 
seats; the Opposition claimed a gain of twenty-ihiec seats in 
England alone. Tierney himself declared that the lanks of 
the regular Opposition had been inci eased fiom 140 to 173 
members.^ 

But though the dissolution had the effect of increasing its 
numerical strength, the Opposition had sustained los.ses which 
its increased voting power only impel fectly supplied. 

Few political panics had ever been depiivod m so Op uositioa 
short a period of so many powerful debaters At 
the close of the great war the four most prominent leaders of 
the Opposition m the House of Commons were Ponsonby, 
Whitbread, Tierney, and RtmuUy. The two most rising men 

1 Grevillc, vol. i. p. 2. 

* Grcville, vol, i. p, 4, KonuUy, vol, iii. p, 36a Buckingham's Regency, 
vol ii. pp, 265-268, 
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among its younger membeis were Brougham and Horner. 
Four out of these six men died in the next three yeais. The 
death of Ponsonby occurred in 1817 ; and Ponsonby’s place 
was in one sense more than filled by Tierney, whose long 
Parliamentary experience and whose efficiency in debate made 
him a peculiarly useful leader. But there was this difference 
between Ponsonby and Tierney : Ponsonby was a leader under 
whom the entiie Opposition had agreed to serve. Tierney^s 
lead was never tolerated by Lord Grenville’s followers. Pon- 
sonby’s death, therefore, was the direct cause of bringing into 
stronger relief the differences which existed between Lord 
Grenville and Lord Grey, between Brougham and Tierney. 
The year before Ponsonby died, a rare disease, affecting the 
brain and causing excruciating torture, drove Whitbread into 
the temporary delusion which induced him to terminate his 
honourable caieer by his own hand. Soon after the general 
election of 1818, the death of an affectionate and beloved 
wife, occuriing at a period when his own brain was over- 
worked, produced the catastrophe which closed Sir. S. Romilly’s 
existence. A few months before, Horner, the champion of 
the ultra-Bullionists, died at Pisa, The Opposition might 
almost doubt whether the gam of thirty or forty seats com- 
pensated them for the premature loss of four such men as 
Ponsonby, Whitbread, Romilly, and Horner. Ministers might 
at least congratulate themselves that, if they had more enemies 
to meet in the Lobby, they had fewer debaters to contend with 
in the House. 

Throughout the whole of the autumn the increasing pro- 
sperity of the country pointed to the approach of happier 
Prospects times. The trade of 1818 was singularly prospcr- 
cr^sed value of the British exports reached the 

prosperity, highest figure — ^;^4i,96o,ooo — which they had ever 
attained. There were one-third fewer bankruptcies in England 
than had occurred in the preceding year. The price of 
Consols throughout the year was steady. Wheat, which had 
averaged 85X. $d. in January 1818, was quoted at ^gs, Od, m 
January 1819. All these circumstances augured well for the 
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future, and the improvement to which they seemed to point 
was observed by independent persons. “ 1 cannot resist,^’ so 
Lord Sheffield wrote to Loid Sidmouth,! “the pleasure of 
communicating the very satisfactory accounts which I have 
received from diffeient parts of the state of tiade and manu- 
factures, and particularly from the neighbouihood of Birming- 
ham, Warwickshiie, and Staffoidshire. Both trade and manu- 
factures aie in a flourishing condition, and likely to improve 
still fuither.” The improvement in trade was reflected in the 
condition of the revenue; and the Regent, in openmg the 
new Parliament on the 19th of Januaiy 1819, had the 
“gratification of announcing a consideiable <ind jTogie'^'-ive 
impiovement of the icvcnue” He had “the gieatest pleasiiie 
in being able to infoim” the legislature “that the trade, 
commeice, and manufactures of the countiy aie in a most 
flouiishing condition and he felt justified in inierring from 
these premises that “the favourable change which has so 
rapidly taken place in the internal ciicumstanccs of the United 
Kingdom affords the strongest proof of the solidity of its 
resources,” 2 

It was not, however, the first occasion on which the Regent 
had congratulated the legislature on the improved pros[}ects 
of the country. Only three yeais before, in almost precisely 
similar language, he had spoken of “the ftouiishing condition 
of the commeice, manufactures, and resources ” o( the kingdf>m. 
Yet the boast of 1816 had been followed by a year of distress; 
and there were some leasons for fearing that the expectations 
of 1819 were likely to be falsified by a similar disappointment. 
The ministers, when they met Parliament, discovered that 
their supporters in the country were dreading another com- 
mercial ciisis. The representatives of the manufacturing con- 
stituencies were already predicting fresh difficulties. Com- 
plaints were heard from Leeds, from Carlisle, and from the 
Black Country of dulness in the coal and cloth trades. I^rge 
numbers of working men, unable to obtain employment, were 

^ Sidnioutb, vol. iil p, 242, 

* //ansarUt vol, atxxix, 9. Ann, vok Ixi. p. 3. 
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emigrating to America ; and it was almost everywhere felt that 
the improvement in the commercial operations of the country, 
which had formed so giatifying a feature m the history of the 
previous year, was checked.^ 

The first indication of danger, howevei, came from another 
souice. The Bank of England had, for more than twenty 
„ yeais, been permitted to issue an inconvertible 

Resumption , i i-ti 

of cash piy- currency ; but it had been expressly stipulated that 
cash payments should be resumed within six months 
aftei the termination of the wax. The country had now been 
for neaily four years at peace, and cash payments had not 
been resumed. Some persons weie beginning to doubt the 
propriety and possibility of lesummg them. 

The suspension of cash payments had not, indeed, been 
tolei.itcd in siIliicc by the economists of the day Foi nearly 
twenty years a controversy had been conducted upon the 
subject with gieat ability and great spirit by the advocates of 
a paper cuirency on the one side, and the ultra-bullionists on 
the othci. A Mr. Boyd, at the close of 1800, addressed a 
letter to Pitt, ascribing the fall m the exchanges and the rise 
in the price of provisions to the excessive issues of Bank of 
England notes. Boyd was answered by Sn Francis Baring 
and Henry Thornton. Thornton's tract formed the subject 
of an article by Horner m one of the first numbers of the 
Edbibtirgh Review ; and Loid King, a year afterwards, followed 
up Hornei’s article with his “Thoughts on the Effects of the 
Bank Restriction.” In the meanwhile the causes which had 
led to the controversy were rapidly subsiding. Nobody ever 
attracted notice by flogging a dead horse, and the cuiicncy 
question for the time became practically lifeless. It had been 
forced into notice by the rise in the exchanges and the in- 
creasing value of gold in 1800 ; it ceased to interest the public 
when the price of gold steadily fell- From 1801 to 1808 there 
was no appreciable difference between the value of gold and 
the value of Bank paper. “The price of gold did not exceed 
being a depreciation of between two and three per cent. 

1 Am, Reg,f vol. ba,, Chron., pp. 27, 36. 
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Even this small difference, which, in a practical point of view, 
is hardly worth mentioning, would not have existed if the 
Bank had not needlessly held out ^£4. as its minimum price 
for all the gold that might be offered.” ^ 

In 1808 the war took a new course. Britain, for the 
first time, sent a considerable expedition to the Continent. 
Wellington landed in Spain, and the Peninsular 
campaign, after a short interval occasioned by which raised 
the Convention of Cintra, began. About the same gold after^ 
time the full effects of the commercial policy of 
the French and British Governments became clear. France 
declared that any vessel trading with the British Islands should 
be lawful prize. Britain retaliated by deciding that the Con- 
tinent should have no trade except that which came to it 
through this country. The merchandise which Britain im- 
ported was stored up in British warehouses, and every pay- 
ment which Britain had to make on the Continent was 
made in gold. It was much easier to smuggle gold than to 
smuggle goods. Napoleon was able to prevent our introduc- 
ing merchandise, but was unable to prevent the importation of 
bullion.^ Thus England, in consequence of the Orders in 
Council, had to make all her payments on the Continent in 
gold, and not in goods. At the same period the commence- 
ment of the Peninsular campaign increased the drain upon 
her resources, and drew away large supplies of bullion for the 
purposes of the war. 

These two causes alone would probably have accounted for 
the rapid rise in the price of gold in i8q8. But a third co- 
existed with tliem. While the demand for gold was steadily 
increasing, the usual supply of gold was suddenly stopped*, At 
the commencement of the present century Europe depended 
for its supply of gold on the Spanish and Portuguese colonies 
of South America. But the disorders which broke out in 
these countries at the commencement of the second decade 

1 lookers History of Prices from 1839 to 1847, p. 92. 

3 See letter of Mr. J; D. Hume, quoted by Tooke; Bui, of Prices from 1S39 
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of the century suddenly reduced the supply which they had 
previously furnished. An increase in the demand had already 
raised the price of bullion and depreciated the value of Bank 
paper. The failuie of the supply aggravated the difficulty. 
From 1803 to 1810 gold had remained at an uniform price 
of ;^4 an ounce. In 1810 its average price rose to los*^ 
The circumstance immediately attracted considerable atten- 
tion. Amidst the excitement produced by it Ricaido pub- 
lished his first pamphlet, “The High Pi ice of Gold a Proof 
of the Depreciation of Bank Notes;” and a few months 
afterwaids Horner moved for and obtained the appointment 
of the famous Bullion Committee.^ The commit- 
con^troversy tee recommended the resumption of cash payments 
at the end of two years; and in 1811 Horner, its 
chairman and guiding spirit, moved a seiies of resolutions 
in pursuance with the recommendations of the report. He 
was met by Vansittart, who was at that time an independent 
member, acting with the small band of men who followed the 
fortunes of Lord Sidmouth, but gave a general support to 
Percevars Administration. Vansittart's resolutions affiimed 
the doctrine “that the promissory notes of the Bank of 
England have hitherto been, and aie at this time held to 
be, equivalent to the legal coin of the realm.” His con- 
clusion in this respect has been “ a standing topic of ridicule 
ever since.”^ But Vansittait’s resolutions did something more 
than affirm an untenable and ludicrous doctrine, 'fhey stated 
distinctly the inexpediency and danger of fixing “a definite 
period for the removal of the restriction of cash payments at 
the Bank of England, prior to the term already fixed ... of 
six months after the conclusion of a definitive period of peace.” ^ 
The necessities of the war made it impossible to resume cash 
payments, and the conclusion of peace must, therefore, precede 
their resumption. Such w^as the basis of Vansittart’s opposi- 
tion to Horner. Perceval, as Prime Minister, supported him 

X McCulloch, ad verb. ** Bank of England.'* 
s Tooke, Mis/, of Prices from 1830 to 18^7, p, 97. 

* Ibid,, p. 99. ^ Hansard^ vol. xx, p. 65. 
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on this ground. The expediency of the decision has been 
frequently questioned; but its propriety has been affiimed 
by the calmest intellect by which it has yet been reviewed 
“Taking a careful and impartial view of the circumstances 
of those times, I cannot but think,” wiote Tooke, ‘‘that the 
Government and the House of Commons were right in nega- 
tiving the resolution, making it imperative on the Bank to pay 
in gold at the end of two years 

Vansittart*s victory assured the continued suspension of cash 
payments duiing the war; the conduct of his opponents foiced 
the Government to go further. Up to 1811 pay- ^ 
ments in cash had been suspended at the Bank of inade ligaf 
England ; but the Bank paper had never been made 
legal tender. Bank paper had been practically accepted in 
all the ordinary transactions of life; and its acceptance had 
been so general that Vansittart had laid down the proposition 
that it was equivalent to the legal coin of the realm. The 
affirmation of this proposition by a considerable majority in 
tlie House of Commons elicited a lemaikable rejoinder. Lord 
King, who had won his spurs as a young man by his “ I'houghts 
on the Effects of the Bank Restiiction,” gave all his tenants 
notice that his rents were in future to be paid “ either in gold 
or in paper estimated by the price of gold.” Lord King's 
conduct in this respect was defended by the ultia-bullionists 
of the time, and has been applauded by the ultra-bullionists of 
a later geneiation. But jiiudcnt thinkers have haidly endorsed 
this view of the subject. If I.oid King had been allowed to 
carry out his views, theie must have been a gold price and 
a paper price for every single commodity. “ I apprehend,” 
says Tooke, “that it would have been quite impossible that 
two prices could have been allowed lo subsist — a gold price 
and a paper price. The inconveniences and anomalies attend- 
ing such a state of things would have been innumerable, and 
among these not the least would have been an increased 
difficulty in the eventual return to cash payments.” ^ I'he 
mmistiy was, therefore, forced by Lord King's declaration to 
1 Tooke* //w/. of Prices Jrom 1839 to 1847* p, 114. * Ibid., p. 1x7. 
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make bank-notes legal tender. It supported a bill brought in 
by Loid Stanhope for the purpose, which was rapidly carried 
through both houses. Lord King’s notice had thus the effect 
of proving the fallacy of the doctrine which Vansittart had 
laid down, and of compelling the ministiy to make bank paper 
legal tender. It had practically no other effect whatever. 

During the next foui years the price of gold continued to 
rise. Its average price in 1812 rose to ^£4, i$s, 6//., in 1813 

Value of ounce. After 

gold after 1814, howevei, the circumstances which had led to 
this rise in piices were removed and the value of 
gold began to fall. The average price throughout 1815 and 
1816 fell to i^s. 6d. an ounce.^ “ In October 1816 it had 
fallen to ;2^3, i8^. 6d. ; and that it had not fallen to the Mint 
price i^s. was only because the Bank had fixed 

this as Its minimum rate.” ^ “ Gold was flowing m largely, and 
the bullion m the bank had, by August 1817, reached the large 
amount, then without precedent, of 1,668,266. There can 
be no doubt that the Bank was then in a condition to have 
resumed cash payments.” ^ 

In the meanwhile, however, Pailiament had been induced 
to postpone the lesuinption of cash payments until the 5th of 
July 1818. There was, therefore, no immediate obligation on 
the directors of the Bank to resoit to any decisive ineasuies; 
and they prefened to proceed tentatively and by gradual 
operations, with a view of ensuiing, as they hoped, the ulti- 
mate resumption of payments in specie. With this view they 
issued a notice in January 1817 that tht7 were prepared to 
Partni oiic-pound and two* pound 

retuxiito notes beaiing date prior to January 1816. Finding 
metiiTm little or no demand for cash in consequence of this 
*^*7- notice, and their treasure having continued duiing 
the course of the year to incicase to an amount far exceed- 
ing what It had ever reached, and with few exceptions bearing 
a largei proportion to the extent of their issues than it had 

1 McC^ullocIi, .1(1 vwb. “ n.iuk of KtigUind.'* 

^ Tooku, nh/4 0/ Prn.es Jfom 1839 /t; 18.^7, p ijo. 3 IhiVl,, p. i^r 
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ever borne before, the directors issued a second notice in 
September 1817 for the payment in cash of all notes bearing 
date before the ist January in that year/’ ^ The directors 
had fair grounds for hoping that the second notice would 
occasion no greater strain on the resources of the Bank than 
the first. The country was regaining its prosperity; and it 
was naturally expected that the Bank would derive some 
advantage from the universal improvement The causes which 
led to a contrary result cannot perhaps be stated with preci- 
sion. The Convention of Aix-Ia-Chapelle, however, in the 
autumn of 18x8, anticipated the period at which France w^as 
to be liberated from her foreign garrisons. In order to fulfil 
the conditions of the convention and to hasten the liberation 
of her territory, the French were compelled to raise some 
considerable loans ; and a large portion of the money thus 
obtained was subscribed in this country. Russia and Austria 
were simultaneously entering the money market Thus foreign 
loans were suddenly increasing the demand for money. Gold 
was sent out of the country, and the exchanges were depressed. 
Their depression led to a rise in the price of gold, which for a 
short time was quoted at ^^4, 3^. an ounce. The directors of 
the Bank, with this state of things before them, hesitated to 
comply with the law for the resumption of cash payments 
in the following July. The Government admitted the weight 
of their reasoning and afforded them a year of grace; By 
an Act of 1818 the restriction was continued to the end of the 
next session of Parliament.® 

When Parliament met in 1819, it was no longer doubtful 
that the question of the return to cash payments must receive 
some definite settlement. The Opposition de- 
nounced the delays which had already taken place 
in dealing with it The Bank itself demanded an 
inquiry into the whole subject, and preferred an 
elaborate investigation of its business to another short a 
temporary suspension of cash^ payments. The Government 

J Report of iU Lords' Commifi^e 0/1^1% p. 3 ; quoted by Tooke, p. X32. 

» Tooke, Hist* of Prices from 1839 to 1847, pp, *313-134. 
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was compelled to act with decision, and its weakness in the 
new Parliament made decision absolutely necessaiy. Nothing, 
in fact, could be more pitiable than its position in the House 
of Commons. ‘‘The impression of the weakness of Govern- 
ment increases daily,” wrote Fiemantle to Lord Buckingham 
on the 9th of February; “and the unity and strength of the 
Opposition of course improves.” Government is “so com- 
pletely paralysed that they dare do nothing, and it becomes 
a Government of Committees of the House of Commons.” 
“It is difficult,” wiote Charles Wynn,^ “to describe to you the 
daily increasing appearances of weakness in the Government, 
which are such as, if I had not seen all I have seen during 
some years past, would make me think it quite impossible 
that they should go on for a month. They evidently have 
no hold on the House.” ^ The weakness of the Government, 
moreover, was not only observable by experienced witnesses 
like Fremantle and Wynn ; the Opposition was able to prove 
its power in the division list Secret committees were ap- 
pointed in both Houses to consider the state of the Bank of 
England. The Opposition endeavoured to add Biougham’s 
name to the House of Commons Committee, and was only 
defeated by 175 votes to 133.® It actually defeated the 
ministry on one point, and compelled it to give way on 
another relating to the settlement of the King’s establishment 
— a subject which will be dealt with in more detail in another 
chapter. Reverses similar to those with which the session had 
thus begun continued throughout it. Grattan brought forward 
the claims of the Roman Catholics, and earned his motion by 
243 votes to 24T, 01 by a majority of 2. Sir James Mackin- 
tosh moved for a Committee on the Reform of the Ciiminal 
Law; and his proposal was adojited by 147 votes to 128, or 
by a majority of 19 ; and Lord Archibald Hamilton drew 
attention to the condition of the Scottish municipalities ; and 
his motion for their reform was carried by 149 votes to 144, 

I Fremantle sat with Sii J, Nugent for Loid Buckingham’s borough of 
Buckingham ; Charles Wynn for Montgomeryshire, 
s Duke of Buckingham’s Regency ^ vol. li, pp. 300, 301, 302. 

» Hansard, vol. xxxix. p, 358, 
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or by a majority of 5. These adverse divisions startled 
the Government into action. The Prime Minister himself 
doubted the possibility of remaining in office. “If we cannot 
carry what has been proposed,” he wrote to the Chancellor, 
“it is far, far better for the country that we should cease to 
be the Government. ... A strong and decisive effort can 
alone redeem our character and credit, and is as necessary 
for the country as it is for ourselves.” ^ The question of 
currency reform was the question of the hour. LiverpooFs 
decision forbade its further postponement. 

It has already been stated that secret committees had been 
appointed in both Houses “ to consider the state of the Bank 
of England, with reference to the expediency of the resump- 
tion of cash payments at the period fixed by law.” ^ The 
House of Commons committee chose for its chairman a 
comparatively young and inexperienced statesman, who was 
destined to prove the first financier of his time. Robert Peel 
was the eldest son of the first baronet of the same name. His 
father, like- his great contemporaries Hargreaves and 
Arkwright, began life in humble circumstances, and 
by the force of his own industry and abilities raised himself 
to affluence. He had the discrimination, at a very early 
period, to appreciate the talents of his son ; and he had the 
good sense to give him an excellent education. Young Peel 
thoroughly justified his father’s opinion of him. He took high 
honours at Oxford, and was almost immediately afterwards 
brought into Parliament. The ministry, in those days, was 
always on the look-out for rising talent; and Perceval, who 
had just fprmed his Administration, asked young Peel to 
second the address* Sir Robert was gratified at the minister’s 
selection of his son, and wrote Perceval a letter of thanks 
which it is hardly possible to read now without , a smile. 
“If,” said Sir Robert, “he (his son) has the good fortune 
to be honoured with your confidence, I flatter myself he 
will be found deserving of the trust reposed in him. Pie 

i Twiss's ii. p. 329. Hansarat vol. xkxijc. pp, 213, 275. 

3 Am, Reg.t iSrp, Hist., pp* 33, 4s, 
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possessses capacity, industry, and virtuous habits ; and, under 
the guidance of a judicious and well-informed friend, he may 
become a useful member of society.” Most people will 
think that the second Sir Robeit Peel did something more 
than become a useful member of society. He acquitted him- 
self so well in i8io that lOom was almost immediately found 
for him in a subordinate office in the ministry. On Wellesley 
Pole^s retirement in 1813, Peel was promoted to the difficult 
and anxious post of Chief Secretary for Ireland, and in that 
capacity it became his duty to conduct the Irish legislation 
of the Government The retirement, in 1817, of Abbot, the 
first Lord Colchester, from the Speakership, brought Peel into 
even greater prominence. Abbot had represented the Univer- 
sity of Oxford, and Canning was anxious to succeed him as 
member for the University. Canning, however, w^as disposed 
to regard the claims of the Roman Catholics with favour ; and 
uncompromising Tories like Lord Eldon and his brother, Sir 
W. Scott, the remaining member for the University, were 
determined to prevent the election of any member with 
Catholic sympathies. Their prejudices prevailed.* Canning’s 
name was unfavomably leceived; and Peel, still young and 
comparatively obscuie, was preferred to him. Two years 
afterwards Peel retired from the Chief Secretaryship. The 
causes which led to his resignation were never thoroughly 
explained; but it is piobable that they were partly due to his 
dislike of an irksome office, ^ and partly attiibutable to the 
Oxford election. Peel did not conceal his dislike of Canning’s 
conduct and policy; Canning was ''out of heait” at the grow- 
ing powers of Peel.^ Peel retired ; and he was, therefore, out 
of office at the commencement of 1819. The Government 
wisely selected him as the chairman of the secret committee 
appointed to inquire into the affairs of the Bank. 

Peel professed that he had formed no opinion” on the 
currency question, and that he was “open to conviction.” 

I Perceval, Memoirs^ vol, «. p. $8 

See on this point the Croker MemHrSt vol. i. p. 114, M. Guizot in his 
Memoir of Peel sajs, Le sepur de Tlrelande lui 6tait insupportable.*’ 

3 Liverpool, vol il p. 376b 
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Yet it is probable that the ministry imagined that his judg- 
ment would ultimately incline to the continued suspension of 
cash payments. His father, Sir Robert, was known to be a 
strong anti-bullion 1st, and Peel was suspected of sh iiing his 
father’s opinions. He had voted against HornePs resolutions 
m 1811, and he afterwaids avowed that he went into the 
committee with a very different opinion from that which he 
ultimately formed. But the proceedings in the committee 
induced him to entiicly change his views. He was led to 
concur in the principles laid down m Homer’s resolutions and 
to advocate the expediency of returning to cash payments. 
His influence with the committee was so gicat that the other 
members were leadily induced to adopt his opinions. A return 
to cash payments was agreed to, and the means of icnewing 
payments in cash alone lemained for consideration. The ex- 
cellent position of the Bank facilitated this object^ Resumption 
The committee recommended that the Bank should 

payments 

be gradually repaid a sum of ;^i 0,000,000 which it 
had advanced to the Goveinment; and that the icsumptlon 
of cash payments should be effected by four distinct processes. 
After the ist of February 1820, the Bank was to deliver on 
demand gold of standaid fineness at the late of ^<^4, is. per 
0/.,, in quantities of not less than 60 oz. Aftei the ist of 
October 1820, it was to deliver gold at the rate of 19?. 6 d. 
per 02.; and after the ist of May 1821, at the rate of 
xys, told, per 02. From the 1st of May 1823, the Bank was 
to pay its notes in the legal coin of the realm. The principle, 
then, which the committee enforced was to compel the Bank 
to pay bullion, not coin, for laigc quantities of its paper, at 
rates diminishing from time to time till they attained the Mint 
price of gold. The House of Commons unanimously assented 
to the lesolutions which were founded on the rejioits of the 
committee. Bills founded on these resolutions were intro- 
duced and passed without material amendment 3 and the 
Bank, anticipating the decision of the committee, ultimately 

1 'Ih<‘ liabilities of thu Bank on the 30th of January 1819 aiiiountcd to 
j^3‘5»S94»S^» assets to ^^39, 09^^,900. 
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succeeded in paying cash for its notes, of whatever amount, 
after the ist of May 1821 ^ 

The resumption of cash payments is perhaps the most im- 
portant incident in the financial history of the present centuiy. 

The leturn to a metallic standard was universally 
agieed to at the time; a departure fiom a metallic 
standard would not be tolerated now. Yet there are 
hundreds of people who probably still believe that the Act of 
1819 inflicted injury on the country, and that the distress and 
disorders, which unhappily made that year memorable, were, 
in some way or other, attributable to it. The world deiives its 
knowledge of the early history of the century from the pages 
of Alison; and Alison was, unfortunately, convinced of the 
supreme wisdom of Pitt’s Sinking Fund, and impressed with 
the extreme folly of the Act of 1819. The constant dropping 
of the softest water will wear away the liardest lock , the con 
stant iteration of the same fallacy will make an impiession on 
the most unimpressionable intellect. The woild owes much 
to Alison for his account of the Revolutionaiy struggle , and 
it is legitimate to regret that his erroneous views on finance 
should have depieciated the value of his later history. 

Men often appaiently differ from one another when their 
differences arc really due to their using words in different 
senses. The legislatuie has found it nercssaiy 
again and again to define the exact sense which it 
applies to the words it employs. It would be a good thing if 
all disputants were compelled to follow the same rule. Men 
talk loosely of “ money and “cunency,’' as if these words 
conveyed a meaning which did not admit of dispute. Yet it 
is impossible to determine whether there was a moncj famine 
in 1819 without first deciding what is meant by the term 
‘‘money.” Alison would never have fallen into the errors 
which his later work contains if he had begun by defining the 
meaning of the words which he used. 

Alison imagined that a public institution, issuing under the 
authority of the State certain pieces of }>aper, called bank- 

1 Hanfafd, vol. xl. pp. 152, 6o{, 676. Ann, 1819, ilibt., p. C6, 
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notes, is able to extend the supply of money available for the 
use of the woild But, of course, it can do nothing of the 
kind. A bank-note is in reality the same thing as a cheque. 
It IS an Older made by the bank, just as a cheque is an ordei 
made by the drawei, to pay a definite sum of money to the 
holder thereof. The value of a cheque depends on the credit 
of the person who signs it , the value of a bank-note depends 
on the credit of the bank which issues it If the peison sign- 
ing the cheque is known to be solvent, the cheque circulates 
as readily as gold. If the credit of the bank issuing the note 
is unimpeachable, its note circulates as leadily as gold. 
Neither the cheque nor the note have any intrinsic value of 
their owa Then value depends on the credit of the person 
or bank whose name they bear. Bank-notes and cheques are 
not, in other words, money; they aic merely the convenient 
repiesentatives of money. 

llie bank-note, then, like the cheque or the bill, is merel> a 
promise to pay, either on demand 01 at some slated period, a 
definite sum of money. It is a pledge, wiiiton on an aiticle 
of no value, for an article of great value. Money itself may 
consist of any valuable commodity ; but it is essential that the 
commodity should be valuable. In advanced stages of society 
the precious metals have been uniformly the commodities used 
as money; and they are evidently the most suitable for the 
purpose. The value of the precious metals is less variable 
than that of any othei commodity ; it is the most easily ascer- 
tainable. These meteds have theiefore been selected by all 
civilised states as the commodities most suitable for use as 
money. But the pi eduction of the ptecious metals depends 
on the laws which govern the production of other like commo- 
dities. They can only be won by the application of labour 
and capital. When they are $0 produced, they become a por- 
tion of the capital or slock in trade of the persons to whom 
they belong. Just as the corn merchant trades in corn, or the 
East India merchant in tea, or the West India merchant in 
sugar, so the bullion merchant trades in gold and silver. The 
man who buys gold and silver invests hi» capital in bullion ; 
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the man who sells gold and silver sells so much of his capital. 
Most men, indeed, retain a certain portion of capital, either at 
their banker’s or in their pockets, as money for immediate 
use. It IS the object of a banker to employ the capital which 
his customers thus leave in his hands. A bank, in short, 
deiives its profits fiom employing the unemployed capital of its 
ciistoineis. 

Thus a man’s money is a portion of his capital. So long 
as he has the money at his disposal, it is immateiial to his 
cieditois whethei he pay them in gold 01 by a cheque, which 
they may exchange for gold. The customers of the Bank 
are in the same position as the creditors of the individual. 
A. bank-note, which may at any moment be exchanged for 
;^5, is accepted as readily as For a great many purposes 

pa pel is even more convenient than gold. If a man take 
a hundred thousand sovereigns fiora the Bank and send them 
to Austialia, he will have to pay for the carnage of a bulky 
parcel ; he will run the risk of losing a valuable commodity , 
and the mere fiiction of the coins with each other will slightly 
reduce their value by the end of the journey. If a man send 
a bill of exchange or a cheque for the same amount, he will 
incur little or no expense for its carnage, he will run no iisk 
of losing a valuable commodity, and the cheque 01 the bill will 
lose none of its value during tiansit The use of papei as 
the representative of money minimises the waste of bullion, 
reduces the risk of its loss, and facilitates every commeicial 
transaction. Paper, then, cannot be too largely used as the 
symbol of money ; but it cannot be too clearly remembered 
that the paper so used is not money, but merely the representa- 
tive of money, for w'hich it may at any moment be exchanged. 

Such is the state of tilings when paper is employed in every 
commercial transaction foi money, and when that paper is 
exchangeable at the will of the holder for gold. Very different 
is the state of things when paper is not exchangeable for 
gold, or when cash payments are, m other words, suspended. 
Then the paper of the Bank is not taken because it is ex- 
changeable for gold, but because its customers have confidence 
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in the iillimate solvency of the instiiution When the opera- 
tions of its customers are confined to transactions with people 
intimately acquainted with the solvency of the Bank, the Bank 
paper circulates at about pai. When they have occasion to 
deal with distant countiies, inspired possibly witli a distrust 
of paper, with which they have only a slight acquaintance, the 
Bank paper falls in value, and the relative price of gold rises. 
The value of the paper does not necessarily depend on its 
contiaction or on its expansion, but on the purposes to which 
it is applied. A large foreign expendituie reduces the price 
of papei, because foieigners legard paper with distrust. A 
busy internal trade does not reduce the value of papei, because 
the parties using it have faith in the stability of the Bank. 

‘ Whenever,’^ said Tooke, wiiting of the period during which 
cash payments weie suspended, ‘‘there was a pause or cessation 
of the unusually large foreign expenditure by the Government, 
or of unusually large importations of com, there was also a 
tendency to a restoration of the value of the paper, by a lise 
in the exchanges, without any contemporaneous or immediately 
preceding reduction in the amount of bank-notes.^' And 
again: “Without committing myself to the asseition that the 
price of gold invariably rose and fell with the extent of the 
Government demand for coin and bullion for remittances, I 
may obseive that during the foui years (1813-1816) there K 
a very close coircspondence between the magnitude of the 
Government purchases and the jiublished market puces.” ^ 

It is evident, thercfoie, that when cash j^ayments are sus- 
pended any extensive dealings with other countries tend to 
depreciate the price of paper, and tlial the price incon- 
of paper rises and falls with the expansion and ItSmu 
contraction of such transactions. But cveiy rise 
and fall m the value of paper cuirency imposes 
inconvenience on the country which is compelled to use 
it. The piecious metals are admirably adapted for use as 
money, because they are subject to comparatively slight varia- 
tions of value. The inconvertible paper notes of a bank 
1 Tooke, of PrUes/fom *839 to 1847, pp. 133, 124. 
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supply the place of money imperfectly, because, among other 
reasons, the value which is nominally attached to them is 
constantly changing. What would be thought of a state of 
society in which the yard measure at one time contained 36 
inches and at anothei only 23 ; or in which a ton of coals 
at one time consisted of 20 cwts. and at another of only 
12? Yet just as much difficulty arises from a variation in 
the standaid of value as would aiise from a variation in the 
standaids of measure and of weight. An accurate settlement 
of all these standaids is one of the first duties of civilised 
society. 

Constant fluctuations in value are the consequence of an 
inconvcitible paper curiency. The value of the paper issues 
of the Bank of England was exposed to considerable fluctua- 
tions between iSio and 1820 For this reason alone the sus- 
pension of cash payments had become an intolerable incon 
venience, and a return to specie transactions indispensable. 
But though it was necessary for the Government to insist on 
the resumption of cash payments, there can be no doubt that 
con')iderable embarrassments lesulted from its decision. It is 
impossible to degiade the curiency of a state without inflicting 
a heavy loss on eveiy creditor in the country. Debts are paid 
in notes beating the names attached to the old coins, but 
retaining only a portion of their value. But, when the currency 
of a state is depreciated, it is equally impossible to restoie it 
to its former value without inflicting a loss on every debtor 
m the community. Debts incuired when a pound was really 
only worth fifteen shillings have to be paid in the new pound 
which is worth twenty. For this reason it is probably desir- 
able for a community which has had the misfortune to have 
had recouise to issues of inconveitible paper to resume ca.sh 
payments by gradual processes, and to contract Us inconver- 
tible currency by degiees. The change in the value of the 
currency takes place in this way more slowly, and debtors and 
creditors are able to arrange their mutual concerns without any 
serious loss or any great gain on either side. It is possible, 
in short, to question the propriety of any particular method 
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of resuming cash payments ; but it is impossible to doubt that 
It should be the object of every community to resume them. 
"J'he nation which deliberately retains an inconveitible paper 
currency prefeis the risk of constant fluctuation in the money 
market to the ceitainty of one sharp crisis. The writer who 
proposes to defend the issue of inconvertible paper must be 
prepared to show that a fixed standard of value is not as 
necessary as fixed standards of weight and measure. 

It is impossible to doubt the piudence of the decision which 
induced the Government in 1819 to letuin to cash payments. 
The Act of 1819 effected the termination of an selection 
exceptional state of things, w^hich had only been 
tolerable from the circumstances which had led to of value, 
it. Had the suspension of cash payments continued, fluctua- 
tions must have again occurred in the value of bank paper ; 
and each of these fluctuations must have involved a ciisis 
ruinous in its consequences to some class of persons, The 
Act of 1819 placed the commeice of the country on a sounder 
basis. The standard of value no longer varied with every rise 
and fall of the political barometei, but was exempt from every 
vaiiation except that slow and giadual change which, it is pos- 
sible, is occurring in the value of gold. But there is another 
reason for which the Act of 1819 may be lemembered with 
gratitude. A nation returning to cash payments may select 
either gold 01 silver as the standard of value, or it may estab- 
lish what is called a bi-metallic cuirency, and allow gold and 
silver to be equally legal tender. In deciding that gold should 
be the sole standaid of value, the flamers of the Act of 1819 
conferred a benefit on posterity which it was almost impossible 
to foresee at the time. It was obvious, indeed, that it was 
impossible to predict that the relative value of two metals, 
produced in diffeicnt places and undei different circumstances, 
would always remain unchanged. But expeiience favoured 
the assumption that a pound of gold would always be woith 
about fifteen and a hall pounds of silver; and a lapid fall in 
the value of silver could not have been foreseen. More than 
half a century after the Act of 1819, a vaiiety of circumstances 
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contributed to depreciate the value of silver; and in conse- 
quence to raise the relative value of gold. The inconveniences 
experienced by other countries, in which either bi-metallic 
money had been established, or silver had been made the sole 
standard of value, proved the foresight of our ancestors in 
resting our monetary system on one metal alone, and that 
metal the most valuable of all metals, gold.^ 

The decision to return to cash payments necessitated moie 
than ordmaiy cate in the financial anangements of the year. 
H si sson’s Government owed the Bank ;^x 0,000,000. 

memorandum Peel’s Committee had recommended that the debt 
on finance ^Ltid the Bank requiied its payment 

in the course of the next two years. Some caution was 
necessary on this account ; and a much more important reason 
for deliberation was to be found in another circumstance. 
The leading members of the Opposition had already realised 
the fact that the financial system of the country was founded 
on a delusion. But the tmth was only slowly stealing on the 
perceptions of the Government. Among the less prominent, 
but abler, membeis of the Liverpool Administration was 
William Huskisson. Born in 1770, brought into Pailiaincnt 
in 1 796, he had been appointed at the close of the century to 
a subordinate office m Pitt’s Ministry. In i8oi he had retired 
with Pitt ; and, on Pitt’s lestoration to power m i8o^, lie had 
filled the office of Sccretaiy to the Tieasury. He resumed 
this situation under the Duke of Portland m 1807, but un- 
foitunately found it necessary to withdraw his services from 
the Mmistiy on the ictirement of Canning in 1809. Since 
1814 he had occupied a newly-created and romparativcly un- 
important office as Chief Commissioner of Woods and Forests 
and Land Revenue.^ But though he was placed in an 

^ A good many of the Whigs and of othei moderate politicians thouglit tliat 
the crisis might have been more easily tided over by making silver the leg.d 
standard, or by adopting a bi-mctalhc currency. Waid raised the point in one 
of his letters to the IM&hop of Llandatf , and Lord Lansdowne's opinions upon 
It will be found m the debate on the Duke of Richmond's motion, in February 
183a— New Series, vol. xxii p 991, 

8 Huskissou'j> Memoir and Speeches, vol. i. pp. 36 66. 
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unostentatious position, his financial knowledge, which far 
exceeded Vansittart’s, was fully recognised by the ministry. 
His views, indeed, had little accord with those of his col- 
leagues. Alone among the Tory ministry, Iluskisson had 
accepted the truths of Adam Smithes gospel, and was prepared 
to act, as far as possible, on the principles of fiec trade. The 
single financier that England produced between the death of 
Pitt and the lise of Peel, it was his fate never to be employed 
in any high financial situation. The ministry preferred the 
routine eriors of Vansittart to the novel truths which were 
being pressed on them by Huskisson. 

At the commencement of the session of 1819, Huskisson 
foiwarded to Liveipool a remarkable memoiandum on the 
resumption of cash payments. He insisted in it on the 
necessity of a large reduction in the unfunded debt, and he 
dwelt on the method by which cash payments should be 
resumed. He went on to point out the errors of the course 
which the Chancellor of the Exchequer was pursuing. I'he 
“ mystery of our financial system no longer deceives any one 
in the, money market; selling Exchequer bills daily to redeem 
funded debt daily, then funding those Exchequer bills once a 
year, or once m two years, in order to go over the same ground 
again ; whilst the very air of mystery, and the anomaly of largo 
annual or biennial loans in times of profound peace, create 
uneasiness out of the market, and in foieign countxies an 
impression unfavourable with lespcct to the solidity of our 
resources. In finance, expedients and ingenious devices may 
answer to meet temporary difficulties j but, for a permanent 
and peace system, the only wise course, cither in policy or for 
impiession, is a system of simplicity and truth.” ^ 

Such weie the views which Iluskisson piopoundcd to his 
colleagues. He recommended that the Sinking Fund should 
be cancelled, and that the smplus income should alone be 
applicable to the redemption of the debt. The real suiplus 
amounted to anout ;j^2,ooo,ooo. But as the Sinking Fund 
amounted to about 5,500,000, its maintenance converted 
* YonR<*'s Livcrpuuit vol, n. p, 38a. 
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a real surplus of ;i^2, 000,000 into an apparent deficit of 
I 3,500,000. 

It so happened, moreover, that Vansittart in 1819 decided 
on funding 0,597,000 of unfunded debt. Neither the 
^ sum required for this puipose, nor the sum required 

financial for the Sinking Fund, could be raised except by 

borrowing ; and Vansittart accordingly had to obtain 
in this way rather more than ;^24,ooo,ooo. He decided on 
raising one-half of this sum, or ;^i2,ooo,ooo, in the oidinary 
way by a loan; the other moiety of ;^i 2,000,000 from the 
Sinking Fund. A new Sinking Fund was created on the 
money so borrowed ; and solemn pieparations were made for 
extinguishing on paper a debt which had no real and palpable 
existence. All Vansittart^s efforts, however, to pieserve the 
Sinking Fund could not hide the fact that the fund, or three- 
fourths of it, was being applied to the current services of the 
year. The fact was so plain, that Vansittart decided on 
attempting to increase the surplus by additional taxation. He 
persuaded the House of Commons to resolve “that to make 
such progressive reductions of the National Debt as may 
adequately support public credit, it is necessaiy that there 
should be a clear surplus of not less than ;;£’S,ooo,ooo, and 
that, with a view to the attainment of this object, it is expe- 
dient to increase the income of the country by the imposition 
of taxes to the amount of ^,£$, 000^000 per annum.” ^ 

It was exactly eight years since Vansittart had induced the 
House to affirm that the paper of the 15 ank of fiingland was 
equivalent to the legal coin of the lealm. The lesolution had 
been received with the lidicule which it had deserved; but 
it had fortunately proved only a haimless misstatement of a 
fact The consequences of his new resolution were much more 
serious. Prudent men failed to see the necessity for maintain- 
ing the clear surplus of ;!^3,ooo,ooo which Vansittart insisted 
on preseiving. They thought that no obligation was thrown 
upon the country except that of honestly paying its way, and 

1 Hansard ^ vol xl, p, T004, 

9 Hansard^ vot xl, pp, S64, 912-974, Ann. Re^., 1819, IJi&t,, p. 90. 
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that it was both unnecessaiy and dangeious lo affirm that, in 
addition to doing so, it was necessary to reduce its mortgages 
by ;^5,oooooo annually. No doubt a surplus was eminently 
desiiable, but it was a mere matter of degree, and therefore 
of opinion, whether it should amount to ;^5,ooo,ooo or only 
;^2,ooo,ooo. It could not be advisable to resort to additional 
taxation at a time when the country, just recovering from the 
distresses of previous years, was not in a position to assume 
new burdens. 

These objections to Vansittart's policy were increased by the 
vexatious nature of some of the taxes which he determined to 
impose. At the head of them stood a considerable increase 
to the malt tax, and an enormous addition to the duties on 
foreign wool. The woollen manufacture was one of the most 
important industries in the country ; the manufacturers were 
largely dependent on foreign wool ; their trade at the moment 
was declining, and Vansittart decided on raising the duty from 
6 s, Sd, to 56^, a cwt.^ Such an increase would have been 
sufficiently deplorable if a deficient revenue had made it un- 
avoidable. It seemed utterly unnecessary when, on the authors 
own showing, there was a clear surplus of ;£2, 000,000 a year. 
“ The consternation in the City is very great,” wrote Wynn lo 
Loid Buckingham. “ Their outciy against Vansittart incieases 
daily, and is quite univcisal.”^ 

Before the decision of the ministry had been announced, the 
internal condition of the country was creating anxiety. A vast 
number of labourers was out of employment, and 
the Government seriously contemplated transplant- distress and 
ing the surplus population lo one of the British *"**^^*®“ 
colonies. The unhappy workmen themselves desired to seek 
their fortune in the United Stales of America, but the ministry 
refused to assist them to emigiate to any coimtiy except a 
British colony. The colony which the ministry selected, the 
Cape of Good Hope, had only iccently been formally ceded to 

1 McCulloch, ad verb. Wool." AV/., x8i6, Hist., p. 91. The duly 

on Colonial wool was fixed at id, a pound or pr, a cvit. 

y Regency Metnmrs, vol. ». p. 38*/. 
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the United Kingdom. The mildness of its climate and the 
fertility of its soil were supposed to make it a peculiarly 
eligible settlement for British workmen. The circumstance 
that it was situated on the direct route to India probably 
contributed to recommend it to the favourable notice of the 
Government, It accordingly offered to assist any intending 
emigrants to the Cape, and obtained a vote of ;^5o,ooo for 
the purpose.^ The decision was timely, but the emigration 
of a few hundreds of persons could not make much impres- 
sion on the supply of redundant labouiers in an overstocked 
labour market. The existing distress continued, and the 
popular agitators, encouraged by it, renewed the designs which 
they had temporarily suspended. At the commencement of 
the year the Borough Reeve of Manchestei was invited to 
summon a public meeting for the puipose of petitioning 
Parliament against the corn laws. The Borough Reeve re- 
fused, and an anonymous advertisement appeared announcing 
the meeting for the i8th of January. The meeting was held 
Hunt, who piesided at it, ridiculed the idea of petitioning 
Parliament, and prevailed on the meeting to agree on a remon- 
strance to the Regent. Nothing, however, came of the sug- 
gestion. For the next few months quiet continued to pievail 
and the peace of the country was not disturbed. 

As the summer, however, advanced, the depression of trade 
became more maiked, and the agitation of the lower orders 
^ . more serious. ‘‘The weavers” in Ayrshire, wrote 
movement. Loid Cassilis to Lord Buckingham, “are literally 
starving; the utmost that an oidinary weaver can make i>er 
week is 2^. 7^, woiking from 14 to 16 houis in the day.” 
“ The state of Lancashire and its imincdialc neighbourhood,” 
wrote the Piime Minister to Wellington, “is veiy alarming, 
and deserves serious consideration.” ^ At the end of May it 
was found necessary to move tioops to Carlisle, “in con- 

1 Am. Reg., 18x9, Hist., p. 87. The grant does not seem to have been 
included in the Appropriation Act till 1821, when it was merged in a largei 
grant of ,^86, 760, 

* Buckingham’s Regency, vol, ii, p 372. Wellington VesJ^atehes, vol, i. p. 76. 
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sequence of the riotous disposition of the weavers.” ^ Numbeis 
of colliers in the Black Country were thiown out of employ- 
ment about the same time. The general want of work led to 
combinations among the workmen, and these unions weie 
soon used for political purposes. A rcfoim of Pailiament 
was demanded both by the Radical refoimers in the country 
and by the Whig paity in the House of Commons, 

Lord Tavistock was the eldest son of the Duke of iiouse of 
Bedford : the vast possessions to which he was heir 
gave him a stake m the country which it was impossible to 
Ignore Long tradition had connected his family with the 
cause of enlightened advancement. Lord Tavistock disap- 
proved of the wild and impracticable theories of the Radicals ; 
but he desired to correct the abuses which had grown up in 
the Constitution. He presented a petition from 1800 re- 
spectable householders of Liverpool praying for representa- 
tion. Liverpool had two members, but its members were 
elected by so small a body of persons that the bulk of the 
population was piactically unrepresented. The petition was 
leceived; and, immediately after its receipt, a veiy different 
man from Lord I'avistock rose to propose a scheme of Re- 
form, Sii Fiancis Buidett lived to change the principles 
which he professed during the earlier period of his political 
career; but, in 1819, he was the object of a political 
animosity which is almost incredible. His opinions were 
identified with those of Cobbett, Hunt, and others of the 
advanced Radical refoimers. His conduct in i8ro, in defy- 
ing the authority of the House of Commons and in resisting 
the Speaker's warrant, had made him the darling of the mob, 
but had won for him the detestation of both the great political 
parties in the State, His popularity among the lower orders 
made him member for Westminster ; but his victory at West- 
minster gained him no support in the House. Even Brougham 
loathed the prospect of supporting the Burdettites,^ 

Burdett, in X819, rested his motion for Reform on the solid 
hypothesis that representation and taxation should go together. 

^ Am. Reff., 1819, Chron,, pp. 35, 36, * Brougham, vol. ji. p, 341. 

von. I. ZT> 
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The country, he urged, was overburdened witli taxation. The 
manufactmcis were indigent ; the farmeis on the vetgc of ruin; 
the labouiing pool unable to subsist on their miseiablc wages. 
The agucultural classes maintained that they could not go on 
unless they were protected by heavy duties on foreign wool. 
The clothiers replied that their bankruptcy could only be 
airested by the free admission of foieign wool and a heavy 
duty on foreign goods. Parliament could not move without 
incuiring the risk of destroying some interest, and the only 
practicable course was to reduce the taxation under which all 
classes groaned. In the present corrupt state of the Govern- 
ment, however, neither Tories nor Whigs could succeed in 
effecting the economies without which remissions of taxation 
were impossible. A Reform of Parliament was theiefore the 
necessary preliminary to a more economical administration; 
anil Burdett asked the House to pledge itself to take the 
subject of the representation into its most seiious considera- 
tion at the commencement of the next session. The motion 
had the effect of eliciting from the Opposition benches some 
warm declarations in favour of a limited measuie of Refoim. 
But the voting power of the Reformeis proved on a division 
small. They only mustered 58 votes to their opponents’ 
153, Not one-thiid of the House of Commons thought it 
even necessary to mark their inteicst in the question of Reform 
by their attendance at the division.^ 

Yet events were rapidly occurring outside the House which 
were forcing the question of Refoim on the attention of the 
In the country. The rejection of Burdett’s motion in the 

cnnntiy. Housc of Coiiimons was the signal for some singular 

proceedings. Huge Reform meetings were held at Smithficld, 
at Birmingham, at Leeds, at Stock])oit, and at other places ; and 
at Birmingham the meeting was advised to take a novel course. 
Sir Charles Wolseley, a Staffordshire baronet imbued with the 
principles of Burdett, was elected Legislatorial Attorney ^ for 

1 ATtft, Reg,, 1819, Hi&t., pp. 7Q 84, 

® This was clone on the advice of old Major Cartwright, who was one of the 
poisons prosecuted for the Uirniinghum election, Cartwi ight ‘.cems to have seen 
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the town. Some of the moie ignorant of the populace, who 
cheeied Wolscley^ election, may have imagined that they had 
ically succeeded in securing for Ihemsclves a representation in 
Parliament Better informed peisons might have been satisfied 
with ti eating the whole proceedings with contempt The 
ministiy, however, was not likely to regard acts of this character 
with indifference. Moie than a year afterwaids some of the 
principal people concerned in ^^"olseley’s election were prose- 
cuted and convicted. Wolseley, full of his new dignity as 
member for Birmingham, attended a meeting at Stockpoit He 
used on that occasion foolish, weak, but bombastic language, 
and, in company with a dissenting minister, Mr. Ilauison, was 
arrested by a constable named J3irch. Poor Birch, who, at 
any rate, had only done his duty, was shot by some Radical. 
Wolseley and Harrison were tried for sedition in the following 
Ajiril at the Cheshire assizes and were severely punished.^ 
1'hese meetings had nccessauly created great anxiety in 
the public mind, 'bhe only people w'ho seemed to feel no 
anxiety were the ministers of the Crown. The country 
was in a ciitical condition, yet the members of the Cabinet 
were scattcicd through Euroiie. “With the exception of 
Liverpool, Castleicagh, Sidinoiith, Wellington, Van, and 
myself,” wiotc Eldon, “they aie all, eight in number, 
in different paits of Europe.” ^ Yet events were hastening 
to a crisis with alaiming rapidity. Manchester decided 
on following the example of Bimiingham, and on elect- 
ing a legislatorial attorney. A great meeting was called for 
the purijosc on the i6th of August. In 1819 there was a 
small piece of land on the outskirts of Manchester, which 
has long since been absorbed by the growing city, but w'hich 
was still unbuilt oven Jkilding operations were indeed in 
progress in pnits of It, and pieces of timber left by the builders 

the a])sm (lily of n Uwn a>nff*rrni,<( a represenutive upon itself, and to have per- 
suadtid his fu<‘nds to elect, not a mcmlvi, imt an attetrney, who was to present 
their claim to the Speaker. lie deUred ** to send a petition m form of a livmg 
man instead oi one on paiohment or c/A/ujof aahvrwht, vol, 

lu pp, j68, 

^ Amu itJra. Hist,, p. io«;; ibid.. rSao, Chron., pp. x.fS, 908 920, 
058 r/ix. s h'ldon, vol. 11 p 335. 
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were scattered about it. Being in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of St. Petei’s Chuich, the land was known as St. PetePs 
Field. The incident to be immediately related gave it the 
name of Peterloo. It had been occasionally used by the 
Reformers for public meetings, and the Blanketeers had met 
upon it in 1817. It was decided that the meeting of the i6th 
of August should be held on this field. Every effort was made 
by its promoters to ensure its success. Hunt, the ostensible 
leader of the Radicals, was invited and consented to pieside 
at it. The men who weie to take part in the meeting under- 
went some preliminary drill, in order that they might be able 
to move on to the ground with some approach to military 
legularity; and banners, of all kinds and colours, were pre- 
pared to decorate the various processions. On the other 
hand, the authorities were equally vigilant; tioops at their 
request were moved to Manchester; special constables were 
enrolled in great numbeis for the preservation of the peace ; 
and the Yeomanry of Lancashire and Cheshiie were called 
out for service. The preparations on both sides were complete, 
and the event was awaited with anxiety by the authorities and 
the people. 

The morning came, and the sun had hardly risen before the 
chaiacter of the demonstration was visible. From every suburb 
The Peterloo Manchester, from every village within marching 
mpcLing. distance of the city, processions of working men were 
converging on the place of meeting. Most of the pioces- 
sions moved under banners. On one of these was inscribed 
“ Liberty or death » ” on another, ‘‘ Wc will conquer our 
enemies T' on a third, a huge black banner, ** Equal represen- 
tation or death on a fourth, *‘No com laws !” on a fifth, 
^^Hunt and liberty.” The women shared the enthusiasm 
which seized their husbands and brothers ; a female procession 
marched to the meeting. No serious disorders, however, took 
place on any of the roads by which St. Peter's h'leld was 
approached. The tradesmen took the precaution to close 
their shops ; the upper classes probably forbore as a rule to 
venture into the streets; and from 50,000 to 60,000 men 
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inaiched into St. Petci’s Field without comruilting any seiious 
breach of the peace. 

The county magistrates were, in the meanwhile, anxiously 
awaiting the event m a house belonging to a Jvir. Iluxton, 
which adjoined and oveilooked the field. They had extended 
a line of constables from this house to the tempoiary hustings 
— some movable waggons — which had been jdaced in the 
centie of the giound. It was theii obvious intention to 
maintain a line of communication between their own position 
and the leadens of the meeting. But the object was defeated 
by a simple expedient. The waggons which formed the 
hustings weie moved into a difierent pait of tlie field, and the 
communication between them and the magistrates w^as thus 
broken. At this moment Hunt was observed to comineuce 
his address to the crowd from the hustings. Nadin, the chief 
constable of Manchester, was ordered to airest him; but 
Nadin stated, what was evidently tiue, that it was impossible 
lor him to do so. The magistrates thcrefoie sent for the 
commanders of the Manchester Ycomaniy and of the 15th 
Hussars, which were in icadinoss. The Yeomanry ariived 
first, and suffered themselves to be scattered among tlic crowd, 
who closed on them, groaned and hissed, and waved their 
sticks in a menacing manner. Colonel L^F^stiangc, who com 
manded the Hussars, arrived immediately afterw^ards, and 
asked for orders. ‘‘Good God, sir,’^ said Mr, HuUon, wh<) 
presided over the magistrates, “do not you see how they are 
attacking the Yeomaniy ? Disperse the crowd.'' L'Estiange 
letired to his men. 'fhe Hussars were pushed under his 
orders rapidly through the streets till they reached the south- 
west comer of the field ; the words “ Front” and “Forward” 
were given, and the trumpet sounded the chaige the moment 
the troops wheeled up. “ The charge swept the mingled mass 
of human beings befoic it; people, yeomen, and constables, 
in their confused attempts to escape, ran one over the other;” 
and, by the tune the ttoops “ha<l ainved at the end of the 
field, tlie fugitives were literally piled up to a considerable 
elevation above the level of the ground” The field and the 
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adjacent stiecls now picsented an extraordinary sight; the 
ground was quite coveied with hats, shoes, sticks, musical 
instiuments, and other things. Here and thcie lay the un- 
fortunates who were too much injuied to move away; and 
this sight was lendered more distressing because it was 
obseived that some women were among the sufTeiers. In 
the meanwhile the charge of the Hussars had enabled the 
constables to execute their waiiant Hunt quietly suiiendeicd 
to Nadin, and was removed in custody. His lemoval tei- 
minated the meeting. Tioops, indeed, patrolled the town 
thioughout the ensuing night ; but no fiesh breach of the 
peace occurred. At six the next moining the officer in com- 
mand leported to the magistiates that the town was perfectly 
quiet, and requested their sanction to the letuin of the imlitaiy 
to their quaiters.i 

Such was the history of the lamentable meeting at Peterloo 
on the 1 6th of August It was obvious to every one that 
The Govern- the magistrates had incurred a grave responsibility, 
piovL-X ordeied the military to disperse a large 

assembly of their defenceless fcllow-citizcns ; and 
traica, nothing could justify the order except a clear appre- 
hension that the meeting which they had dotci mined to dis- 
perse was illegal. Nothing, however, could be moie difficult 
than to decide whether the Manchester meeting was or was 
not illegal. At fiist, indeed, Eldon was disix)sed to take the 
high ground of declaring it an overt act of tieason. Under 
an Act, which he had himself been instrumental in passing, 
“ a conspiracy to levy war, a conspiracy to depo.se ” the king, 
“a conspiracy by foice to make a change in either House of 
Pailiament — manifested by an overt act — is treason.’* ‘‘ When 
he read in his law books,” he said some months afterw’'ards in 
the House of Lords, “ that numbers constituted foicc, force 
tenor, and terror illegality, he felt that no man could deny the 
Manchester meeting to have been an illegal one.” Lord 
Pcdesdale, who had seived with distinction as Chancellor 

1 Am. 1819, Ilist., p. 106 ; 1820, Clnon., pp. 848-895, SjJmouth, vol. 
iii. pp. 249-260. Cf, Lt/is of a Kadkal, vot 1. p. 176 ssq. 
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of Ireland, and who was one of the greatest equity lawyers 
of the day, took picciscly the same view. “Eveiy meeting 
for Radical reform,’' he wrote, “was not merely a seditious 
attempt to undermine the existing constitution and Govern- 
ment by bringing it into hatred and contempt, but it was an 
overt act of treasonable conspiracy against that constitution 
of Government, including the king as its head, and bound by 
his coronation oath to maintain iL” The opinions of these 
high authorities probably prevailed with the law officers to 
whom the matter was referred. They joined with Lord Eldon 
in advising the Government “that they were fully satisfied 
that the meeting was of a character and dcsciiption, and 
assembled under such circumstances, as justified the magis- 
trates in dispersing it by force.” ^ 

Nothing could have been stronger than these opinions ; yet 
the very confidence with which they were expressed justified 
some hesitation in accepting them. If Kldon and Rcdcsdalc 
wcic light, it was treason for a few thousand persons to meet 
together and demand any refoim in the House of Commons. 
A few thousand peisons constituted numbers, numbers force, 
and a cons])iracy by force to make a change in the constitu- 
tion of the House of Commons was treason. The old light of 
meeting was effectually destroyed if these opinions pievailed. 
But, ill the first place, the veidict in the Spa Fields Riot made 
it hopeless to expect that juries would affuin this view of the 
law ; and, in tlie next place, Eldon and Redesdale Uicmsclvcs 
concluded that legislation was necessary. Redesdale, indeed, 
with chaiacteristic acuteness, desired only a declaratory law 
to remove “all doubt of the treasonable criminality of such 
assemblies;” but JCldon admitted that “the state of our law 
is so inapplicable to existing ciicumstances that we can't meet 
the present case ; and I am convinced, as I am of my exist- 
ence, that, if J'arliament don't forthwith assemble, there is 
nothing that can be done but to let these meetings take place, 
reading the Riot Act, if there be a riot at any of them.” It 

1 I'lldon, v()l. n. pp, 338, 348, iSidmoulht vol. m. p. 278. Livcipool^ voL 
\u p. 409, 
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was obvious, therefoie, that these gieat lawyers had not much 
confidence m their own opinions; and their hesitation was 
justified by the conduct of the judge (Mr. Justice Bayley), 
who, with admirable impartiality, subsequently tried the case. 
So far from laying down the law as Eldon had interpreted it, 
he had the good sense to leave it to the jury to determine 
‘‘whether a body assembling in such numbers as to excite 
terror in the public mind was not illegal” The question, in 
short, commended itself to Mr. Justice Bayley as one, not of 
law, but of fact The legality of a meeting, which the magis- 
trates took upon themselves to dispeise with military force, 
was ultimately referred to the decision of a jury.^ For the 
moment, however, the opinions of Eldon and Redesdale pre- 
vailed with the Cabinet, or lather with the moiety of the 
Cabinet who were not pleasure-seeking abroad. Within three 
days of the Lancashire meeting the ministry received the 
Prince Regent's commands to convey “his appiobation and 
high commendation of the conduct of the magistrates and 
civil authorities at Manchester, as well as of the officers and 
troops, both legular and Yeomanry cavalry, whose firmness 
and effectual suppoit of the civil power preserved the peace 
of the town upon that most ciitical occasion.” The Regent 
was at that time at Christchurch ; his approval was dated the 
19th of August. There were then no telegraphs, no railways. 
The news of the meeting on the 16th reached the ministers in 
I^ondon on the evening of the 17th, Two of the Lancashire 
magistrates themselves arrived in London in the course of the 
1 8th. The despatch which the Regent was able to sign in his 
yacht off Christchurch on the 19th must have left London late 
on the 1 8th or in the small horns of the morning of the 19th. 
Those members of the Cabinet who happened to be in 
town could not have given themselves foui-and-twenty hours' 
consideration before they committed themselves to a hasty 
approval of the conduct both of the magistiacy and of the 
troops.2 

J Eldon, vol li. p, 337. Sidmouth, vol. 111. p. 27S Amt. 1820, 
Chron., p. 858. s Sidmouth, vol ih, p, 299 
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Ministers, having committed theuibclvcs to the side of 
the magistracy, desired that the evidence, on which their 
opinion ought to have been formed, should be sent to them 
to London. When the evidence was received, they dis- 
covered, much to Eldon’s annoyance, that it did not warrant 
a prosecution for high tieason; and they were compelled to 
withdraw the charge and indict the prisoners for a conspiiacy 
to alter the law by force and by threats. The Lancashiic 
magistrates committed them for tiial at the Lancaster assizes 
on this charge, but the tiial was subsequently postponed to 
Yoik, and did not take place till the following year. Hunt 
and his associates weie then convicted, and weie subsequently 
sentenced to various terms of imprisonment.^ 

The ministry was partially justified by the committal of 
Hunt and his confederates for trial. It was also encouraged 
by the verdicts of the juries summoned to inquire into the 
causes of the death of the unfortunate persons who had lost 
their lives in the riot. None of these verdicts were such as 
could load to judicial pioceedings. Some were ** Accidental 
death anothei, on a child, “Died by a fall from his mothei’s 
arms;” a third, “Died by the pressure of the military, being 
under the civil power.” The magistiates of Lancashire and 
Cheshire thought proper, too, *‘to return thanks to the com- 
mandeis, officers, and men of all the corps who had taken 
part in the actions of the clay ; particulaily expressing their 
gratification at the ‘extiemc foibearance exeicised by the 
Yeomanry, when insulted and defied by the rioters.’ ” ® 

Eut the position of the ministry was by no means enviable, 

1 Ann, AV^., 1820, Chron., p, 898. Sidmouth^ vol, ni. p. 265. 

I*oliiical sigitators of the present day may care to know the penalty attached 
to such olfcnccs half a century ago. Hunt was sentenced to two and a half 
years' imprisonment, and had at the cxpiiation of that time to find sureties 
(liiuiself for £tooo, two other persons for >fsoo <!ach) for good behaviour for 
five yais. WoKeh-y was umtenced to eighteen months' imprisonment, and 
to give tiie bame as Hunt. Ilanison liud also eighu*eii months' mi* 

pusonmentj Johnston, Ilealy, and Bamfoid, one year’s miprisonment Each 
of the last foui had to find suictics foi thuii good behaviour for fivt‘, years, 
themselves for £200^ and two other peisono in ;^joo aach.-^Ann. 1820 
Chron., p, 3148, » Ann* AV^.* 18x9, Hist, p. 107, 
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Though Its proceedings had been approved by the magis- 
„ , trates of the neighbouihood, the circumstances of 

General , . , 

indignation the meeting, or of the massacre, as it began to be 
duct of the called, excited deep attention. Subscriptions were 
ministry opened in London and Liverpool for the purpose 
of lelieving the sufferings of the wounded, and of obtaining 
legal redress against their persecutors. Several individuals 
of the Manchester Yeomanry were indicted for cutting and 
maiming with intent to kill ; and, though the grand juiy of 
Lancashire threw out the bills, their presentment proved that 
the conduct of the magistrates was open to question, while the 
public regarded the Lancashire giand juiy as an interested 
and therefore partial tribunal. Far moie formidable pro- 
ceedings were, however, imminent. The Common Council 
of London met on the 9th of September for the express pur- 
pose of “considering the late transactions at Manchester.’^ 
By seventy-one votes to forty- five, it agieed to a series of 
resolutions affirming the legality of the Manchester meeting, 
and expressing the strongest indignation at the ^‘unprovoked 
and intemperate proceedings” of the magistrates and the 
military, which they regarded as “highly disgraceful to the 
character of Englishmen, and a daring violation of the British 
Constitution.” 1 It is the privilege of the Common Council 
of London to have unrestricted access to the throne ; and an 
address in accordance with the resolutions was accordingly 
presented to the Regent The Regent was advised to reply 
in terms of angry remonstrance; but his remonstrances did 
not check the impulse which the addiess had given. A meet- 
ing of the inhabitants of Norwich, held under the authority of 
the mayor, requested the Regent “to dismiss for ever from 
his councils those ministers with whom the name of his 
Royal Highness had been connected with the massacre at 
Manchester.” In Westminster, York, Bristol, Liverpool, 
Nottingham, and other towns similar meetings were held. 
Thus the suppression of one meeting by foice led to the hold- 
ing of many others. 

1 Ann. M'eg.t 1819, Hist., p. 110, 
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Far the most impoitant of these meetings, both m its cir- 
cumstances and Its consequences, was held on the 14th of 
Octobei m Yorkshire. Yorkshire was the most important 
county in all England. ‘‘Yorkshire and Middlesex between 
them make all England,” was the saying of Fox.^ The Lord 
Lieutenant, Lord Fitzwilliam, was one of the wealthiest noble- 
men in the country and one of the leading membeis of the 
Whig party. Yet Fitzwilliam, as Lord Lieutenant of the West 
Riding, signed a requisition to the High Sheriff for a meeting 
at Yoik to consider the Manchester proceedings. The meet- 
ing was held, and attended by 20,000 persons. The resolu- 
tions passed at it demanded an inquiiy into the occurrences at 
Petcrloo, but refrained from expressing any positive opinion 
on the conduct either of the magistiates or of the ministeis. 
The importance of the meeting consisted, however, in the fact 
that it was attended by Fitzwilliam, and that his example was 
followed in other counties, where meetings to consider the 
Manchester proceedings were hastily convened by the Whig 
paity The Whigs, indeed, at once determined to endeavour 
to take the matter out of the hands of the Radicals, and to 
diiect and moderate the popular voice themselves. Without 
desiring to associate themselves with the views and proceedings 
of Hunt, they were anxious to resist the inroads Avhich they 
believed the Government to be making into the privileges of 
the public. 

The ministeis were more alarmed at Fitzwilliam’s action 
than at all the blood which had been shed at Peterloo. At 
the end of September they had hesitated to summon Pailia- 
ment together. Before October was ten days old they had 
convened it for the 2jid of November. But they did not 
wait for the assembly of Pailiament to maik their displeasure 
of Fitzwilliani's conduct, A week after the meeting at Yoik 
a messenger was sent to Wentwoith “ with a letter informing 
Fitzwilliam that the Piince Regent had no fuithcr occasion 
for his services as Lord Lieutenant of the West Riding of 
Yorkshiic.*' Two days afterwards the vacant Lieutenancy 
^ Wilberforcc, vol. li. p. 133 
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was confeired on Lord Lascolles, the eldest son of Lord Hare- 
wood, a nobleman whose position and estates were almost 
equal to those of Fitzwilliam. 

The lemoval of Fitzwilliam from the Lord Lieutenancy of 
the West Riding was an act of vigour which excited mingled 
LordFjtz- surprise and alaim. Associating it with the iinme- 
mmovai* diate assembly of Parliament, the Whigs interred, 
Lo^Lieu- professed to infer, from it an attempt on the pait 

tenancy ^he ministry to control the privileges of the 

country. have little doubt,” wrote Brougham to Giey, ‘‘ that 
they seriously and desperately intend to change the Govern- 
ment into one less free. I should say they did so if they 
passed laws restricting meetings and the piess.” Nor was 
Biougham mistaken in his shrewd anticipation. “We aie in 
a state,” wrote Eldon to his biother, “in which the country 
must make new laws to meet thib new state of things.” “The 
laws are not strong enough for the times,” wiote Sidmouth ; 
“ but they must be made so, if it were meant to afford the 
country a reasonable hope of permanent tranquillity.” ^ 

Thus the ministiy was resolute on obtaining stringent 
powers of repression. Nothing could have diverted it fiom 
_ its task but a strong and united Opposition : and the 

among the Opposition was neither strong nor united. “ The 
Opposition. wrote Biougham, “ have made themselves 

so odious, that a number even of our own way of thinking 
would be well enough pleased to see them and their vile press 
put down at all hazards.” The more liberal members among 
the Opposition were far from unanimous m their desire to 
resist the Ministry; but the less liberal among them were 
even more anxious than Sidmouth and Eldon for repressive 
laws. Ten days before Parliament met, Grenville forwarded 
to Liveipool a memorandum of the measures which he thought 
necessary for the crisis, and assured the minister that his views 
were confirmed by the general concunencc of the very few 
intimate friends with whom he had communicated on the 

1 Brougham, vol. lu p. 348. Eldon, vol. u. p» 340. Sidmouth, \ol. m 

P.J249. 
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occasion^ Lord Buckingham thoioiiglily agieed with Gien- 
ville’s views. The whole of this section of the Opposition, 
therefore, stood aloof fiom their usual fueiids, and asked foi 
legislation at least as stiong as that which the ministiy itself 
was foicing upon Pailiamcnt, 

The measures on which the ministers resolved, and which 
were ultimately cairied, are commonly known in history as 
**The Six Acts” As Castlereagh was the leader of »xheSix 
the House of Commons, and, in that capacity, was *’ 
the most prominent member of the Administration, they are 
occasionally styled ‘‘Lord Castleieagh's Six Acts.” The Acts 
themselves have all been included m one geneial indictment; 
but they diffeied fioni each other in their chaiacter and in 
their object Some of them were measures to which no ical 
objection ought to have been made ; others of them were laws 
which ought never to have been passed. The stronger and 
nioie objectionable proposals naturally airested the attention 
of the public ; and the milder bills, which were simultaneously 
introduced, became offensive from the company in which they 
made then nppcaiance. sec on the part of the Govern- 
ment,” said Tierney in the House of Commons, “ an evident 
determination to resort to nothing but force: they think of 
nothing else; they dicani of nothing else; they will try no 
means of conciliation ; they will make no attempt to pacify 
and leconcilc ; foice — force — force — and nothing but force.” ^ 
Yet at the head of the Six Acts stood a measure obviously 
neccssaiy, and which in icality inteifcrcd in no way with the 
liecdom of the country. I'he men who had attended the Man- 
chester meeting had been diillod. The friends of the Radicals 
insisted, indeed, that they had never been armed with a 
weapon more offensive tlian a common walking-stick, and that 
the object of the drilling was to enable them to move to the 
place of meeting with some degree of precision. But the 
Government and its military advisers of course replied that 
mihtaiy drill was not necessary for the purpose<i of a peace- 
ful meeting; and that the drillings of the population were a 
1 lavcirpool, vol. n* p. 4*8. ^ Am, 1819, Hist., p. X31, 
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dangeious symptom of the times. The military power of 
every state must neccssaiily lest m the hands of the duly con- 
stituted authoiUics , and the aiithoiities cannot safely permit 
military organisations over which they have no control to rise 
up in their midst The Ministry decided, therefore, to pro- 
hibit unauthoiised persons practising military exeicises. This, 
however, \^as only one of the Six Acts. The second of them 
was due to another circumstance. Hunt and his associates 
had been committed for tnal to the next Lancaster assizes. 
Had they been indicted, as the ministiy originally intended, 
for tieason, their trial must necessarily liave taken place im- 
mediately. “But,” wrote Grenville,^ “an indictment found 
for a conspiracy to overthiow the Government by foice may 
be tiaversed by the defendant, like the smallest misdemeanour. 
That traverse adjourns the case fiom July to Ajnil; the 
prisoner is then released on bail, and it will be little less than 
nine months fiom the date of tlie accusation that the kina 
and the piisoncr will have justice done to them upon it. Such 
a course of judicial proceeding may opciate for vengeance, it 
can never operate to prevention.” 

Such was Grenville's opinion on the eve of Pailiament 
assembling. There was evidently a great deal of good sense 
contained in it, and the ministers accordingly readily ])aid 
attention to it. The result was very memorable. Lord 
Holland occupied a peculiar position m the ranks of the 
Whig paity. The nephew of Fox, he had an hereditary claim 
to the allegiance of the Whigs. Hi.s undoubted abilities had 
placed him in the front lank of the chieftains of his party; 
while his social qualities had enabled him to gather all the 
foremost and all the rising men of the day round the table 
of Holland House. Holland had the tact to sec that the bill 
of the Goveinment might be made useful for another purjiosc. 
The Attorney-General had at that time the power to lodge 
an ex officio information against an accused person without 
taking any immediate proceedings to biing him to trial. 

** There weie at present,” said Holland, “forty informations 

^ vol ii. p. 
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depending, some of which had been hanging over the parties 
accused for one, two, three, four, five, and for ten years/* 
Holland, theiefoie, piesscd the Government to add a clause 
to the bill enabling the defendant against whom an ex offiew 
information had been lodged to compel the Attorney- General 
to bring on the case within a year, or to abandon the prosecu- 
tion. Eldon, on consideration, assented to this suggestion, 
and the bill, with this addition, became law.^ 

Two out of “The Six Acts,” then, do not deserve to be 
remembered with any feelings of asperity. The Tiaversing 
Bill, in Its ultimate shape, was a beneficial leform ; the Military 
'Fiaining Bill has remained the law of the land to the present 
day. But the other lour Acts were of a very dififeient character. 
The first of these four authorised the magistrates in certain 
counties to issue warrants to search for arms. The second of 
them authorised the seizure of seditious and blasphemous 
libels ; and made transportation the punishment for a second 
conviction for libel. The third regulated and restiicted the 
light of public meeting; and the fourth subjected all publica- 
tions below a certain size to the stamp duty on newspapers. 
The first and third of these four were proposed as tempoiary 
measures ; the second and fourth of them as permanent Acts. 

The Seizure of Arms Bill was almost foiced on the Govern- 
ment by the Radicals themselves. Watson, who had been 
concerned m the S{)a Fields riot, had the folly to boast at a 
.Smithficld meetini; that there were 800,000 Radicals armed.^ 
The foolish boast intensified the fears which agitated the 
breasts of the upper classes. I.ord Darlington solemnly 
declared in the House of Lords that he had received intel- 
ligence that preparations were being made in the North of 
England for a rising in arms. Lord Strathmore confirmed 
l^rd Darlington’s intelligence; and even Lord Grey admitted 
the crisis to be serious. Amidst the universal terror which 
these utterances inspired, the Arms Bill rapidly made way. A 
proposal to confine the right of search to the daytime was 

1 vol* xti. p. /(x> 8 . Ann. Reg ^ iSio, Hist , p, Eldon, vol 

M. p. ,149* ® Ward, voL n. p, 37 . 
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rejected by a large majority, and the bill became law in its 
original form.^ 

The bill to pi event seditious and blasphemous libels cieated 
more opposition than the Aims Bill. Libels, indeed, of a 
seditious and blasphemous nature were being scattered bioad- 
cast through the country; the Goveinment, moreover, had 
signally failed m its prosecution of Hone. But neither the 
increased circulation of seditious libels noi the failuie of 
certain prosecutions justified the inference that the law was 
not sufficiently strong. Severe punishments do not increase 
but lessen the prospect of convictions, and a jury disposed to 
acquit a prisoner under a mild law is unlikely to convict him 
under a haish one. The Seditious Libels Bill was divisible 
into two parts. In the first place, when a bookseller had been 
convicted of selling a libellous book, the bill authorised the 
seizure of the entiie work. The court might be moved for an 
arrest of judgment ; its decision might ultimately prove in the 
bookseller^s favour; yet the publication of the woik during the 
interval might be stopped. In the next place, the bill made 
banishment or transportation the punishment of a second 
conviction for libel. Exception was, of course, taken to the 
provision. “The offence of publishing a libel,” it was urged, 
“ is, more than any other that is known to our law, undefined 
and uncertain. Publications which at one time may be con- 
sidered innocent and even laudable may at another be thought 
deserving punishment Thus the author and publisher of any 
writing dictated by the purest intentions, on a matter of public 
interest, without any example to warn, any definition to in- 
struct, or any authority to guide him, may expose himself to 
the penalty of being banished from the United Kingdom and 
all othei parts of His Majesty's dominions for such time as the 
court shall order, or be transported to such place as shall be 
appointed by His Majesty for the transportation of offenders 
for any term not exceeding seven years.” ^ 

1 vol. xli. pp, 591-594, 1124-1163. Ann. x$i9, Hist,, pp. 

I38~t43 

s See the protest of the Lords, Hansari^ vol. xli. p 747. 
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The feeling which the bill provoked proved so strong that 
the Government found itself compelled partially to give way. 
It consented to withdraw the punishment of transportation 
from the bill, and to be satisfied with banishment alone. The 
concession did not lemove the objections which the Opposition 
felt to the measure, but it facilitated its passage through the 
House of Commons. No one could defend the publications 
which the Radicals were disseminating. All respectable people 
would have welcomed the punishment of their authors ; and 
the excesses of a few men, who endeavoured to associate 
themselves with the cause of freedom, unfortunately afforded 
the Ministry an excuse for inteifering with the libeity of the 
printing press.^ I'lie measure, however, which thus became 

law, proved useless. The Ministry did not venture to enforce 
its provisions. Ten years afterwards it was repealed, but its 
repeal was as formal a matter as its enactment. “It was 
already dead.” ® 

There was perhaps less objection in principle to the im- 
position of a stamp duty on all small pamphlets than to the 
severe punishments enacted m the Seditious and Blasphemous 
Libels Bill Newspapers were already taxed ; but the cheaper 
broadsheets, circulating among the poorer classes, succeeded 
in evading the definition of a newspaper and in escaping the 

lax. Cobbett was consequently able to sell the “Register” 
for twopence. Tailiament was, therefore, asked to declare 
that these periodicals should be subject to the tax which every 
newspaper paid. The Ministry at the same time insisted that 
every bookseller, before commencing his business, should enter 
into recognisances for his good behaviour. It was, indeed, 
objected by the Opposition that it was a primary principle of 
the English Constitution that an Englishman might publish 
whatever he pleased on his own responsibility; and that the 
privileges of the people were infringed by an enactment which 
required the publisher in the first instance to enter into recog- 

1 1819, Hist,, pp. 143-150. 

« Macaulay's speech on the loth of October 1831. Barnard , 3rd Series, 
vol viii. p. 396, 
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nisances. But the Opposition was only able to state these 
arguments; it was wholly powerless to enforce them. The 
bill became law.^ 

The most stringent of the Six Acts, however, was that which 
regulated and restricted the right of public meeting. The 
provisions of the measure intioduced by the Government were 
concisely explained by Liverpool in a lettei to Grenville : — 
Meetings of counties called by the lord lieutenant or sheriff; 
meetings of coiporate towns called by the mayoi or other fiist 
magistiate; meetings called by five or more justices of the 
peace were excepted fiom it But, with these exceptions, “all 
meetings for the consideration of grievances in Church and 
State, or for the puipose of prepaiing petitions, &c., except in 
the paiishes (or townships, where paiishes are divided into 
townships) where the individuals usually leside,” were pro- 
hibited. No person was allowed to attend such meetings 
unless he was an actual resident within such parish or town- 
ship; while, to prevent simultaneous meetings, it was further 
decided that “previous notice must be given of the day when 
such meetings aie to be held by seven inhabitants to a neigh- 
bouring magistrate,” who was allowed discretionary power to 
put off the meeting. Peisons coming armed and persons 
carrying banners were also prohibited from attending such 
metings at all.^ 

The object of these proposals was plain. None but the 
upper classes were to he allowed to oiganise large meetings. 
The lower classes were to be peimittcd only to attend meetings 
in their own parishes; and itinerant oratois, who would of 
course be strangeis, were to be excluded from them, 'f'he 
right of meeting was to be nominally preserved, but it was to 
be continued m a shape which made its preservation valueless. 
“Parochial meetings,” said Liverpool, “would generally be 
flat;” and the ministry had sufficient courage to face a “flat” 
demonstration. Tn 18x9, moreover, the measure had an 
additional significance. Nearly every laigc town in the countiy 

1 Ann, Re^., 1819, Hist., pp, 158-163. Cf. Uafnard, 3UI vol. vi 
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is now corporate; and the chief magistrate of nearly every 
large town would consequently be competent to convene a 
meeting. But in 1819 “Manchester, Birmingham, Sheffield, 
Wolverhampton, and other wealthy and populous towns’* were 
unincorpoiate, and were therefore “excluded from the advan- 
tages reserved for other decayed and comparatively unim- 
portant places.*’^ Manchester and Biimingham, tlierefoie, 
already denied diiect Parliamentary representation, weie thus 
deprived of the only means which they still enjoyed of securing 
attention to their wishes. A measure which limited the light 
of meeting necessarily aroused considerable opposition , but 
the Opposition in Parliament was powerless to effect any 
change in the policy of the ministiy. The whole Tory paity 
was clamouring for decisive measures; the Gienvilleites, with 
Grenville and Buckingham at their head, were seconding the 
1 ories ; and the remainder of the Opposition were unable to 
do more than limit the duration of the Bill to a period of five 
years. The session of the Six Acts closed at Christmas, the 
ministry having substantially cariied all their proposals. 

'fhe measures of the ministry, however questionable they may 
seem in other respects, had one justification : they weie success- 
ful. The firmness of the authoiitics checked the Denthof 
disorders which were everywhere menacing; and 
convinced the leaders of the Radicals, or those of them wlio 
were still at large, that it was impossible to pursue their designs 
against the Goveinment The sullen tranquillity into which the 
country in consequence lapsed was simultaneously cheered by 
a slight improvement in its trade. The working classes at the 
same time experienced the advantages of an increased demand 
for their labour, and of a reduction in the price of the grain 
which constituted their chief food. Quiet seemed likely to 
be restoied ; and the interest which the Peterloo meeting had 
occasioned was forgotten amidst the excitement occasioned 
by a new event The old King — a king only in name, at last 
died. His death elevated the Regent to the throne; and 
political gossips speculated on the consequences which would 

1 1819, Hist., p, 154. 
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ensue from the change. It will be the object of the next 
chapter to trace the history of the miserable proceedings which 
followed the accession of George IV. In the piescnt chapter 
it is sufficient to state that the death of the King necessitated 
the early dissolution of Parliament. On the 28th of February 
Parliament was prorogued; almost immediately afterwards it 
was dissolved. 

Five days before the prorogation an event occuired which 
filled men’s minds with honor, and did more than all the argu- 
ments of the Tories to reconcile them to the severe 
strL?con. measures of the Government. Among the moie 
^p»acy. prominent leadeis of the Radical party was one 
Arthur Thistlewood. Thistlewood was a native of Hoin- 
castle, in Lincolnshire, and was boin in the year 1770 His 
father was a land steward, and Thistlewood was himself 
educated for his father’s profession. At the age of twenty- 
one, he accepted a lieutenancy in a Militia regiment; and, 
soon afterwaids marrying a young lady possessed of some 
propeily, exchanged his lieutenancy in the Militia for a com- 
mission in a maiching regiment. He went with his regiment 
to the West Indies, where he thiew up his profession and 
proceeded to America. From America he sailed for Fiance, 
where he anived after the fall of Robespierre. There “he 
became initiated in all the doctrines and sentiments of the 
French Revolutionists;” and, imbued with these views, re- 
turned to England after the Peace of Amiens. He soon 
became «acquainled with the Icadcis of the Radical paity, and 
was admitted to their councils. He was one of the leaders 
of the mob who were chiefly responsible for tiic Spa Fields 
riot in 1817; and, though the charge against him 011 that 
occasion was abandoned after the elder Watson’s acquittal, 
he was arrested in the following year under the provisions of 
the Habeas Corpus Suspen.sion Act, On his release from 
prison he had the impudence to send a challenge to Sidmouth, 
the Home Secretary, to fight him with sword 01 pistol 
The Cabinet decided on regarding the challenge as an offence, 
and pievailed on Sidmouth, against his better judgment, to 
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direct a piosecution against Thistlewood. Thistlewood was 
convicted; and on the 28th of May 1818 was sentenced to 
a yearns imprisonment in Horsham Gaol. His year’s im- 
piisonment expired at a critical period. Birmingham was 
on the eve of electing Sir Charles Wolseley its legislatorial 
attorney; prepaiations were being made for the Manchester 
meeting; and Thistlewood at once joined his old associates. 
After the lamentable events which occurred at Manchester 
he issued a document in which he “unequivocally asserted 
that there is no law to prevent 10,000, 100,000, or even 
1,000,000 men assembling; that no magistrate can touch 
tliein till they have stiuck some blow, and that it is im- 
material whether they come in military order or civil airay, 
with or without flags or arms.” This document was referred 
to by Castlereagh in the House of Commons as one of the 
main reasons which necessitated the regulation and restriction 
of public meetings. The passing of the Seditious Meetings 
Bill disconcerted Thistlewood’s views. The course of agita- 
tion on which the Radicals had resolved became impossible ; 
and some sanguinaiy measures, almost incredible from their 
rashness and their wickedness, were decided on. Thistlewood 
and a few of his associates decided on striking a great blow 
against the Government. They determined to attempt the 
assassination of the entire Cabinet; to seize a few pieces of 
artillery which happened to be in an unprotected state in 
London ; to set fire to the Mansion House, the baiiacks, and 
two or three other places ; and, amidst the general confusion 
which these deeds would cieate, to establish a provisional 
Government, Such was the plan deliberately propounded by 
a band of some thirty conspirators. They did not probably 
themselves believe in its success. The utmost that they could 
have hoped or expected was that the confusion and conster- 
nation which the assassination of the Cabinet would create 
would afford them opportunities for plunder and for escape. 
Thistlewood’s confederates were drawn from the lowest oiders, 
Ings was a butcher, Brunt a journeyman shoemaker, Davidson 
a man of colour, Adams a retired soldier, Hidon a cowkeeper 
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The conspiratoib pi obably could not liave collected ^20 among 
them, and yet these obscure individuals, without friends, without 
lesources, seriously contemplated the brutal muider of the 
entire Government.^ 

Thistlewood’s original plan was laid with some caution. 
The funeral of George TIL was fixed for the 16th of Febiuary. 
It was known that a considerable number of tioops would be 
withdrawn fiom London to attend the ceiemony; and the 
conspiratois accordingly hoped that the metropolis would be 
left m a comparatively defenceless condition, and that an 
oppoitunity would occur for their striking a formidable blow. 
No such opportunity was found. Saturday, the 19th of 
February, ai rived, and nothing had been done. The slcndei 
resources of the conspirators were almost exhausted, and im- 
mediate action had become absolutely necessary. It was 
ascertained that the entire Cabinet weie engaged to dine with 
Loid Hanowby on the 23id of Fcbruaiy at what was then 
called a Cabinet dinner. Lord Harrowby lived in Giosvenoi 
Square; and the conspiiators thought that a house easily 
approached and easily left, situate m a coinpaiatively quiet 
neighbouihood, favouied their design, Fouiteen bold men 
undertook to attack the house. One of them was to ring the 
bell, on pieteuce of picsonling a imte, and his associates were 
to rush in and secuie the entrance. Hand-grenades were to 
be thrown in at the window ; and the ministers who weic 
not killed by the consequences of the explosion were to be 
assassinated, one by one, by the conspiiators. 

Such was the brutal conspiracy in which these reckless men 
engaged, h’ortunately for the Government, lumours of what 
was going on had, for weeks previously, leached the Home 
Office. Among the friends with whom Thistlcwood associated 
was one George Kd wards, lie was poor and penniless — straw 
was his lesting-place ; his only covering a blaukeU” Edwaids 
was acquainted with Radical Reforuieis, and entered into 
the plots of Thistlcwood and his comrades. He was chaigcd 
by Thistlcwood and some of his accomplices with instigating 
1 1820* Chron.^ pp. 63, gat. Sidmouth* vol lii. pp. 208* 
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Iheir crime. It is ceilain that he communicated what he 
heaid at then meetings to Sidmouth Edwaids’ testimony 
was conoboiated by another of the con&piiators. Hidon, the 
cowkeepei, called at Lord Hairowby’s house, followed him to 
the Paik, and communicated to him the details of the plot. 
The mmistiy, thus doubly forewarned, took measures to defeat 
the designs of the conspiiators. It was ascertained that they 
were to meet m a loft in Cato Stiect,i a small mews running 
parallel with the Edgeware Road. Waiiants were immedi- 
ately gianted for their apprehension. A body of Bow Street 
officers was appointed to make the arrest, and a detachment 
of troops was oidcicd to suppoit them. These simple orders, 
however, weie veiy imperfectly obeyed. The tioops weic late, 
and the police ofiiceis attempted to make the anest alone. 
They foiced themselves up a narrow ladder into the loft in 
which Thistlewood and his accomplices wxre sitting, and 
called on them to surrender. A scuffle ensued ; one of the 
flow Street officers, Smithers, was stabbed to the heart, thiee 
others were wounded i and the conspirators succeeded in 
forcing their way into the yard. I'he opportune arrival of 
a small body of troops facilitated the anest of nine of the 
conspirators ; but about twelve others, including Thistlewood 
and J3runt, effected their escape, 

Thistlewood, though he had succeeded in temporarily effect- 
ing his escape, was apprehended on the following morning in 
his lodgings in Mooifields. His principal accomplices were 
seized about the same time m other places; and a special 
commission was appointed for the trial of the prisoners. The 
trials commenced on Monday the 17th of April. Thistlewood 
was found guilty of compassing and levying war against the 
king ; Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson were separately con- 
victed of the same offence. Adams turned king's evidence. 
The other prisoners subsequently withdrew their original pleas 
and admitted their guilt. The admission saved their lives. 
Adams's evidence made the guilt of all the parties plain. The 

^ Cato Street no iongei exists unilcr that name. It ran into John Stieet, 
a street on the east side of the iScIgeware Road. 
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prisoners were all sentenced to death ; and on the ist of May, 
Thistlewood, Ings, Brunt, Tidd, and Davidson were hanged, 
and afterwards decapitated. No disorder occurred among the 
vast crowd which assembled to witness their execution. The 
miseiable men had no accomplices at large to attempt their 
rescue. One of the foulest and most contemptible con- 
spiracies that was ever planned expired with the execution 
of the five ringleaders.^ 

The minor actors in the plot never again emeiged from 
their previous obscurity. Ed wards, indicted for treason by 
the relatives of the executed malefactors, hurriedly left the 
country. Hidon, the cowkeeper, was rewarded with a hackney 
carriage license. Mis. Smithers, the widow of the murdered 
Bow Street officer, received a pension of a hundred a year. 2 
But the plot itself effected a very different result from that 
which Its originators had contemplated. The modeiate states- 
men of the day had pieviously doubted the propriety of the 
repressive measures which the Government had induced Par- 
liament to sanction. The hoirible details of the Cato Street 
conspiracy seemed to alfoid the desired justification for severe 
laws. All England rang with astonishment and horror; and 
every aiguinent for moderate measures was hushed amidst the 
univeisal indignation of the country. Arbitrary government 
had won its gieatest triumph tlirough the almost inconceivable 
wickedness of a few obscure consiiirators. 

Before, indeed, the trials of ''J'liistiewood and his associates 
had taken place, another series of events in Scotland had 
TbeGias- mcrcased the consternation which universally pre- 
gownot. vailed. On Sunday, the 2nd of April, a proclama- 
tion was found affixed to the walls in different parts of 
Glasgow and the neighbouthood calling upon “the people 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland, to come forward and effect 
a revolution by force.’^ It exhorted the soldieis to keep in 

3 The trial of Thjstlewooil will ho/ounri in State I'riah, vol. xtxin. p, bSi; 
that of Ings on p. 957 ; tliat of Hunt on p. 1x77 ; anrl tliat of Davidson and 
Tidd on p. 13370! the same volume. There is an excellent suninuuyof the 
proceedings m the 6 ftnd volume of the Annual Register ^ Chron., p QStt. 

® Sidmouth, vol in. p. 317. Ann. Rig., Chron,, p. 6c. 
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mind the gloiious example of the Spanish troops. It recom- 
mended the propiietors of large manufactories to suspend 
their operations till public order should be restored. It 
commanded all peisons to desist from labour from that day 
forward ; and it denounced as enemies to the king and traitors 
to the countiy all who should be found in arms against the 
intended regeneiators of their native land. 

The anonymous placard, in the first instance, fulfilled its 
intended object. The morning of Monday broke, and Glasgow 
wore an extraoidinary aspect The laboiiiing men of the city 
resumed theii usual work ; but they were almost immediately 
the objects of threatening visits, and were compelled to desist 
from it The streets were filled with a crowd wandeiing about 
m enfoiced idleness; and the business of the second city in 
the kingdom was suspended at the dictate of an anonymous 
authoiity, whom no one could identify, and whose power or 
whose weakness no one knew. The magistiates hastily col- 
lected as laigc a militaiy force as they were able to gathei 
togcthci. The Volunteer corps were called out ; a few regular 
troops were marched into the city; and the population was 
warned by a pioclaraation against the designs of the disaffected. 
The counter-pioclamation of the magistrates immediately 
answered every purpose. The power of the agitatois had 
consisted in the terror which their proceedings had inspired ; 
their power ceased the moment that it was seen that the autho 
lities weie not afraid of them. The well-disposed resumed 
their otdinary occupations. With one solitary exception the 
ill-disposed concealed themselves. One of the Stirlingshire 
Yeomamy accidentally discovered an armed body of Radicals 
on the road between Kilsyth and Falkirk, and reported his 
discovery to his commanding officer. Eleven cavalry soldiers 
and eleven of the Yeomanry were detached to scour the road, 
and they .succeeded in driving the rebels to some high ground 
called Bonnymuir, where they sheltered themselves behind a 
wall. I’hc troops, after calling on the Radicals to surrender, 
.succeeded in turning their flank, when one-half of them im- 
mediately ran away. Those who remained offered a stout 
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resistance; one of the cavalry soldiers was killed, and thiee of 
the troop-horses were wounded. But the rebels were com- 
pletely dispeised^ nineteen of them were made prisoners; 
many of them were severely wounded. “ The whole Radical 
plot,” as Sir W. Scott expressed it, ‘‘ went to the devil when 
it came to gun and sword.” “No other attempt at open 
resistance was made; and the failure of this extiavagant rising 
served at once to open the eyes of the deluded and to crush 
the hopes of the deluders.”^ 

The failuie of this miserable outbreak, and the subsequent 
execution of the Cato Street conspirators, mark the termination 
of one of the unhappiest periods of English histoiy. During 
the five years which had succeeded the conclusion of the wai, 
society in England had been passing through an unpieccdcnted 
ciisis. Unexampled distress had led to almost universal dis- 
content; and the poorer classes, crushed beneath their pre- 
sent misfortune, had listened to the treacherous advice of 
unprincipled agitatois, and had been induced to perpetrate out- 
rages of the most reprehensible character. The upper classes, 
instead of examining the guevances of which their poorer 
fellow-citizens complained, saw in every fiesh disorder new 
reasons for repressive legislation of the severest character, 
The Habeas Corpus Act was suspended ; the right of public 
meeting was restricted; the freedom of the press was limited; 
the right to possess arms was denied ; and the elective fran- 
chise was rigidly confined to the few foitunatc persons who 
happened to enjoy it. The result of these measures was, 
m one sense, successful. The Ministry succeeded for the 
moment in repressing the designs of the jiopulaco, and in 
stamping out the disorders which desolated the land. The 
country became quiet ; but the quiet was the calm of the flood 
which for a moment is arrested by a barrier it is unable to 
overwhelm. The increasing weight of the gathering waters 
sweeps away at last the obstacle to their progress. I'hc in- 
creasing power of the agitated populace swept away in the 
end the feeble barriers of the governing classes. The penning- 

Ann. Reg.f 1820, Hist., p, 39. l.ockbart's Scotty p, 430. 
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up the waters only increases the ultimate violence of the flood. 
The postponement of Reform in 1820 made the revolution more 
serious when it became irresistible m 1832. 

For the moment, however, the country had been crushed 
into peace ; but events of a staitling and unexpected character 
gave a new turn to men^s thoughts, and the wrongs of a queen 
induced a fickle populace to forget for a time their own griev- 
ances. The increasing liberality of the age made some con- 
cessions necessary, and the gi owing weakness of the Government 
compelled it to concede some reforms. From these various 
causes the history of the country assumed a new phase. Years 
were still to elapse before political reform vas conceded by 
Parliament, but the era of repiessive legislation, sweetened 
by no concessions, was gone for ever. 
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